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are quite alone. It is no use for us to tell of all these things, 
who are not fox hunters won’t understand them. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


against this barbarous practice, but if public sentiment can 
be aroused against it, it will die a speedy death. 


this subject for some years, and the result of its blows is 
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class of our population—the farmers. These are injured in 
two ways; by the destruction of the birds, whose food con- 
sists chiefly of insects injurious to the growing crops, and of 
that scarcely less important group the Rapaces, which prey 
upon the small rodents which devour the crop after it has 
matured. 

The reform in America, as elsewhere, must be inaugurated 
by women, and if the subject is properly called to their 
notice, their tender hearts will be quick to respond. In 
England this matter has been taken up and a widespread 
interest in it developed. If the women of America will take 
hold in the same earnest way, they can accomplish an incal- 
culable amount of good. 

While individual effort may accomplish much, it wil! 
work but slowly, and the spread of the movement will be 
but gradual. Something more than this is needed. Men, 
women and children all over our land should take the mat- 
ter in hand, and urge its importance upon those with whom 
they are brought in contact. A general effort of this kind will 
not fail to awaken public interest, and information given to 
a right-thinking public will set the ball of reform in motion. 
Our beautiful birds give to many people a great deal of 
pleasure and add much to the delights of the country. These 
birds are slaughtered in vast numbers for gain. If the de- 
mand for their skins can be caused to fall off, it will no 
longer repay the bird butchers to ply their trade and the 
birds will be saved. 

Statistics are as yet wanting to show the proportions to 
which this traffic has grown in North America, but we 
know that it reaches well into the hundreds of thousands. 
Some figures published in Forest AND StREAM of Aug. 4, 
1884, showed that in a three months’ trip a single taxidermist 
collected bird skins to the number of 11,018, which, includ- 
ing specimens too badly mutilated for preservation, and 
skins spoiled in the making, would perhaps represent a 
destruction of 15,000 birds. 'This same person states that he 
handles annually about 30,000 bird skins, almost all of 
which are used for millinery purposes. A single middle- 
man who collected the spoils of the shooters in one small 
district, brought to the taxidermist’s in four months about 
70,000 birds. 

The birds of the fields, the birds of the woods, the birds of 
the marshes, and those of the sea, all suffer alike. It is 
needless to repeat the oft-told story of destruction. How 
can we best go to work to combat this great and growing 
evil, what means can we best employ to awaken at once 
popular feeling against it? 

We desire to enlist in this work every one who is inter- 
ested in our birds, and we urge all such to take hold and 
assist us. 

In the first half of this century there lived a man who did 
more to teach Americans about birds of their own land than 
any other who ever lived. His beautiful and spirited paint. 
ings and his charming and tender accounts of the habits of 
his favorites have made him immortal, and have inspired his 
countrymen with an ardent love for the birds. The land 
which produced the painter naturalist, John James Audu- 


NEW ENGLAND FOX HUNTING. 


HE morning breaks dull and lowering. Moisture is in 
the air and an inch of new snow covers the old and 
crusted mantle which lies upon the ground. Fetters of frost 
bind the earth, and the feathered game is protected by law 
and by the conscience of each right-minded man. 

Is there then no use for the gun and the dog at this in- 
clement season? The old fox hunters of New England will 
laugh at you if you ask this question. It is now that they 
take their pleasure. No matter how ardent they may be in 
their pursuit of birds during the season, it is to the fox hunt- 
ing that they look forward all the autumn, and upon its 
delights that they reflect after the snows have melted and 
the waters have burst their icy bonds. 

On a snowy winter’s day, when the white flakes are softly 
falling, the old fox hunter is uneasy. He takes down his 
gun more than once during the day, counts his cartridges 
over and over, and looks over old Drive and Dame and the 
pup to see if their feet are right. If there should be an 
abrasion between the toes, or if the hard crust of a previous 
run has cut a pastern, he bathes the spot well in old beef 
brine. Probably he finds the dogs all right, for the fox- 
hounds of New England asa rule are a tough and hardy 
race, and take good care of themselves. Game they are, 
too, to the backbone, and we once knew one to run for half 
an hour with a steel trap fast to his hindleg. But he never 
left the track, nor complained, and when released followed 
on as cheerily as ever. 

The morning breaks, the old pung is at the door before 
light, and the hunters with- guns and dogs are soon off for 
the well known grounds where reynard during the night has 
been hunting. Before the old horse is fairly tied and 
blanketed, the mellow notes of Drive, and the shriller notes 
of his consort, mingle with the excited yelps of the pup, 
and we know that a track has been found. 

Why speak of the remainder of the day; of the exhilarat- 
ing music which salutes the ear, now loud, now faint, some- 
times passing entirely out of hearing, again drawing near, 
until while we listen entranced, the fox leaps the wall 
within twenty feet of us and vanishes from our startled sight 
before we can raise the gun. The dreamer will not make a 
successful fox hunter. Why speak of all the-winter sights 
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and sounds of the fields and woods, sights and sounds aa bon, will not willingly see the beautiful forms he loved so 


are-seen only by him who goes a-foxing. He can tell you! well exterminated. 
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how the chickadees and the kirglets swing in the branches 
of the cedar, how the black snowbirds and the tree sparrows 
tear at the heads of the weeds and squabble over the seeds 
that fall on the snow from the spreading panicles 
of the tall-stalked weeds; how the nuthatch corkscrews his 
way up the trunk of the tall forest trees, and what queer 
rolls the woodpeckers drum out on the dry branches. He 
knows too where the cunning old gray squirrel has buried 
his store of nuts, and understands the curious chuckling con- 
versation which the bluejays carry on when they think they 


because all the old fox hunters know about them, and those 


ERY slowly the public are awakening to see that the 
fashion of wearing the feathers and skins of birds 

is abominable. There is, we think, no doubt that when the 
facts about this fashion are known, it will be frowned down 
and will cease to exist. Legislation of itself can do little 
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We propose the formation of an association for the pro- 
tection of wild birds and their eggs, which shall be called 
the Audubon Society. Its membership is to be free to 
every one who is willing to lend a helping hand in for- 
warding the objects for which it is formed. These objects 
shall be to prevent, so far as possible (1), the killing of any 
wild birds not used for food; (2) the destruction of nests or 
eggs of any wild bird, and (3) tlie wearing of feathers as 
ornaments or trimming for dress. 

To bring this matter properly before the public at large, 
we shall employ every means in our power to diffuse infor- 
mation on the subject over the whole country. Those who 
are willing to aid us in our labors are urged to establish local 
societies for work in. their own neighborhood. To such 
branch societies we will send without charge circulars and 
printed information for distribution among their neighbors. 
A little effort in this direction will do much good. As soon 
as the association shall have a membership and shall be in 
position to organize and shall have attained an existence, 
we will hand the books and any funds which it may have, 
over to its members, who will thereafter take charge ot it. 

The work to be done by the Audubon Society is auxiliary 
to that undertaken by the Committee of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union; and will further the efforts of the A. O.U. 
committee, doing detail duties to which they cannot attend. 
Those who desire to join the Audubon Society, established 
on the basis and for the purpose above set forth, should 
send their names at once to the ForEsT AND STREAM, 40 
Park Row, New York. 








A SUPERINTENDENT OF PROTECTORS. 
HERE are sixteen State Game and Fish Protectors in 
New York. They are subject to the supervision and 
direction of the Commissioners of Fisheries. The Commis- 
sioners are required to receive from each of them a monthly 
report of all his official labors, and are further required to 
certify to the Governor the proper performance of the duties 
of each protector as well as to report the delinquencies of 
each. This involves a vast amount of labor, which falls on 
the secretary of the Commission. It consumes his time. For 
it he receives no compensation whatever, save that he is paid 
by generous abuse whenever the public imagines it has a 
ground of complaint. 

The present secretary is Gen. R. U. Sherman. With 
the hightest appreciation of his faithfulness, public spirit, 
and efficiency, we suggest that he should be relieved of the 
care of superintending the protectors, and that that duty 
should devolve upon an official expressly appointed to the 
work and paid for doing it. Such a special man could give 
his whole time to the cares of the office—and they would 
demand all his time—and his duties being confined to this 
single branch of the public service, he could more effectively 
direct the protectors, watch them more clesely, and double 
their efficiency. 

The next important step in game protection at Albany 
should be the passage of a bill creating the office of State 
Superintendent of State game and fish protectors. Then 
put in a man known to have a deep interest in the cause of 
game protection, and possessed of energy, integrity and exe- 
cutive ability. 


ASSEMBLYMAN Froyp J. HapiEy, who was sent to 
Albany on the platform that the hounding law must be ree 
pealed, is making an active effort to please his constituents. 
He attended the monthly dinner of the New York Associa- 
tion for Protection of Fish and Game in this city last Monday 
evening, and over the champagne talked the club into an en- 
dorsement of his efforts to repeal the law. He- did it by 
making them believe the silly statements that more deer have 
been killed by still-hunters this fall than in former years by 
still-hunters and hounders combined. If the members of the 
society had any intelligent conception of the condition of 
affairs in the North Woods, they would not have lent them 
selves to such a pernicious scheme as the restoration of deer 
hounding. 


Tue REPORT ON THE YELLOWSTONE PARK.—The fecre- 
tary of the Interior sent to the Senate on Feb. 1 the report 
of Mr. W. Hallett Phillips, who was last summer appointed 
special agent of the Department to inquire into the condition 
of the Park. As our readers will remember, this report was 
published in Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 3, 1885. 


ADIRONDACK DEER.—It has been suggested that those 
who are interested in preserving the Adirondack deer from 
the dogs should send to their members at Albany marked 
copies of the Forrest AND SrreamM and other papers which 
print matter relating to the subject. 
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TO THE WALLED-IN LAKES. 
X.—UP SWIFT CURRENT. 


7 morning brought more wind, but the sun shone 
bright and clear from a sky whose brilliant blue was 
patched here and there with white clouds. 

We were to-day to start on a two days’ excursion to the 
Swift Current Lakes, and having seen them and the moun- 
tains about them, to return to St. Mary’s and then to depart 
for the Agency. 

Our scanty outfit was speedily collected and put on the 
pack horse. Blankets, bacon and bread, with a frying pan, 
bucket and atin cup or two made up the load, and we 
were soon stringing out over the level plains toward Swift 
Current. 

Something has already been said about this rushing tor- 
rent. Although neither very deep nor wide, it is not always 
an easy stream to ford because of its swiftness and the char- 
acter of the bottom. Over the great smooth boulders, about 
which the waters foam, a horse has to pick his way with 
great care if he is to keep his footing, and the rider experi- 
ences a feeling of relief when his animal, after slipping and 
staggering through the flood, gets his forefeet on the dry 
gravel of the bank. 

It happened that I rode down last into the water and just 
before me was the pack horse, which Yellowfish was lead- 
ing. The bank on the other side was almost a cut bluff for 
twenty or thirty feet, but there was an easy trail leading up 
the bluff. I was close behind the pack horse, which hung 
back, and rode out of the water above the trail, rather than 
keep my horse standing in the stream until the way should 
be clear. Just as I bad got clear of the water I saw the pack 
horse rear as if to put his feet on the bank and then fall over 
backward, nearly pulling Yellowfish out of the saddle. The 
beast fell squarely on the pack and the force of the current 
swept him along, rolling him over half a dozen times, giving 
him another turn every time he tried to regain his feet, until 
at length, exhausted, he lay still, with nothing but his head 
and half the pack out of the water. By this time we were 
all off our horses and down by the water’s edge, and Yellow- 
fish ran into the stream and caught the lariat and we dragged 
the dripping beast to shore and up the bank. From every 
corner of the pack the water was trickling in capacious 
streams, and it was plain that our bedding was well soaked. 

While we apostrophised the unlucky author of our mis- 
fortune in no measured terms, the pack was jerked off the 
saddle and its contents exposed. The blankets were wrung 
out and spread in the sun to dry and the damp bread treated 
in like fashion. Then we sat down and while the horses 
fed and the blankets dried we grumbled. 

Yellowfish said: ‘‘Some person is doing this. First rain 
all the time, then fall in the creek. Bad.” 

“If that is so,” I said, ‘‘let us make a present to some god. 
which one shall it be, Appekunny?” 

“The Sun, I suppose,” he replied. 

So we took a couple of the damp biscuits, and I gave Ap- 
pekunny a piece of tobacco. Then he sang a little song in 
which he magnified the Sun, and prayed, saying: ‘‘I yu 
Natose, I yu Napi, Kin--o-tit, Kim-o-tit. Hear Sun, hear 
Old Man, pity, pity. Look down. Many days ago we 
started out, and all the time we have had bad luck. First 
plenty of rain, then fall in the creek; misfortunes all the 
time. Have pity, Sun. Give us good. Take care of us. 
Let us make a lucky journey and kill plenty of meat. Pity. 
Pity.” And we all murmured Kim-o-tit Kim-o-tit. Then 
Appekunny put the presents up ina little tree and came 
back, and we smoked and waited for an hour or two longer, 
when the things, having become a little dry, we packed up 
and started on. 

The way is merely a hunters’ trail leading into the moun- 
tains; but it shows a good deal of use, and the Kootenays 
had evidently been trapping here recently, for their fresh 
horse tracks were often seen. Two or three miles above the 
Kootenay camp we saw where some Canadians the previous 
year had cut a large quantity of timber which, during the 
high water in spring, they floated down to the St. Mary’s 
River and so over the line. A United States Deputy Mar- 
shall was sent after them, when the Piegan Indian Agent 
learned what these men were doing; but before he reached 
the spot they had gone. It is said that they took out many 
thousand feet of timber, to which, of course, they had no 
shadow of right. Where it comes out of the hills:the valley 
of Swift Current is wide, though it has no true bottom, the 
terraces or benches extending quite down to the water’s edge. 
It is fitly named Swift Current, for its fall is very rapid, and 
there are no quiet pools or reaches of water near where it 
pours into the St. Mary’s. The water is cold as ice. 

Six or eight miles from the stream’s mouth we entered the 
gateway of the mountains which it drains. Hitherto the 
ridges which bound the valley had been rather low and 
rounded and timbered to their summits; but now we passed 
on the north a long, knife-edged mountain, showing on the 
side toward us only a bare pink and gray rock slope. This 
was immediately succeeded by one much more lofty and cov- 
ered in part with snow. On the south side of the valley rose 
one equally high, but showing little snow on its exposed 
slope. 

aii we could see these mountains to their bases, how- 
ever, we rode over a little ridge in view of the lower of the 
Swift Current Lakes. These lakes were discovered a few 
years ago by a hunting party, and have been visited only 
once or twice by white men. They have been reported as 


being five in number. The lower one is perhaps a mile in 
length and quite broad. Those above it are smaller, but still 
quite considerable. 

The water of Swift Current is markedly different in one 
respect from that of most mountain streams. These are 
usually pure and as transparent as crystal. Swift Current, 
however, though by no means a turbid stream, is still some- 
what roily, or at all events very far from clear, and where 
the water is a foot or two deep it is impossible to see the 
bottom. The color of the water is pale greenish, and its 
aspect, by the time we had reached the lowest of the lakes, 
led me to suspect the existence of glaciers at the head of the 
stream. 

The bed of the stream is on the south side of the valley, 
which is here rather broad, and on the mountains which rise 
above it, the spruce timber comes down to the very edge of 
the water. To the7north of the stream the slope is much 
more gradual, and there is at first but little evergreen tim- 
ber, its place being taken by quaking aspen and cottonwood 
brush. Above the lower lake the immediate shores of the 
stream are low and marshy, and overgrown with high grass 
and clumps of willows—fine feeding ground, one would im- 
agine, for moose and white tailed deer. 

As we advanced, the confines of the valley drew closer 
and closer together, and the mountains became more abrupt. 
Finally on the north they became mere vertical] walls of from 
three to four thousand feet in height, with a talus of finely 
broken rock at the base perhaps 500 feet high. At intervals 
of a mile or less, narrow caions opened out from between 
the mountains, leading back into wide amphitheatre-like 
basins scooped out in time long past by the action of the ice. 
On the south side of the stream the mountains, though seem- 
ingly less steep, were higher and—because we could see more 
of them—more grand. Here on the northern slope of the 
mountains snow was much more abundant, and from every 
drift fell a long line of white waving mist, marking the 
course of some cascade down the nearly vertical side of the 
mountain. <A few black pines clothe the lower half of the 
talus slope, but higher up nothing grows save occasionally 
in a ravine, worn out by some torrent, a few stunted wiliows 
maintain themselves, and here and there in a crevice of the 
rock a spruce strives to draw sustenance from the flint. 

Ice is present in many of the ravines, but nowhere along 
the lower lakes did I see any that appeared permanent. As 
we advanced, however, and could see further up the valley, 
a superb glacier came into view. It lies on the south side of 
the stream and forms the source of a sixth lake, which is an 
arm of the fifth, which has, until now, been considered the 
uppermost of the Swift Current Lakes. 

We made camp below fifth lake, in a little patch of green 
timber, it being thought that further up the stream there 
would be found no grass forthe horses. Near this, point was 
an old Blood camp of three lodges which had been deserted 
about six weeks ago. The bones about the camp showed 
that they had killed some sheep and goats, and not far off 
was a spot where, from the great quantity of hair scattered 
about, we saw that they had been tanning sheephides, 

Before doing anything else, Appekunny and I went up the 
trail to see the falls at the outlet of fifth lake, for we had 
heard them described in glowing terms as being one hundred 
feet high and of great beauty. We were greatly disappointed 
in them. They consist of a series of broken cascades, each 
about twenty-five feet high, the stream itself being about 
twenty feet wide and flowing between vertical walls of rock. 
The lake itself, walled in as it is by lofty mountains, is very 
beautiful. From an elevated point we could see something 
of the sixth lake, the greater part of which, however, was 
concealed behind a great mountain. The waters of this lake 
are green and milky—true glacier waters, in fact—and a well 
defined line in the fifth lake shows where its clear waters and 
the milky ones of its arm come together. Very impressive 
is the superb mountain which lies between fifth and sixth 
lake, and partially conceals the glacier which gives origin to 
the latter. Its base in sections is triangular, two of its sides 
facing the lakes being cut away vertically. Its acute angle 
is directed a little south of east. Along its lower third it is 
thickly clothed with brush, willows and alders and aspens. 
Above this is a narrow belt of evergreens. Still above, rise 
a series of narrow ledges one above another, and on each 
grow afew pines. These ledges indicate the different strata 
of rock which have weathered off from above. These rocks 
are all dark in color, black and dull green and dark red and 
purple; and these, with the different hues of the foliage and 
the white snow, gave the mountaina most varied aspect. 
Behind this mountain and over sixth lake the glacier was 
visible. We could see at least a mile of its width, and how 
much was hidden from view we could not conjecture. Its 
course, if uninterrupted, would make ita part of another 
great glacier which lies at the head of the main chain of 
Swift Current Lakes. The thickness of this mass of ice we 
estimated at several hundred feet, but as our efforts to reach 
it were unsuccessful, we can only guess at this. It extends 
back a long way on the mountain side, quite to the summit, 
in fact, and is broken in two by falling over a tremendous 
cliff, the height of which is greater than the thickness of the 
ice, so that the face of the rock is visible. We spent a long 
time examining the mountain sides, on which we detected 
many little white dots, which we thought might possibly be 
goats, but we could discover no motion in any of them. 

Our fire that night was built in a little opening among the 
spruces, and as it burned high after dinner, the tips of the 





overhanging boughs crackled sharply in the heat. On sticks set 
in the ground about were our damp garments smokisg’in’ the 
warmth. The tent, swung on a rope between two convél- 
ient trees, stood a few yards back from the fire, and.as:I 
surveyed the camp from my couch of dry pine needles on the 
opposite side of the fire it had a wonderfully comfortable and 
homelike aspect. 

Even an old dweller in camps like myself is sometimes 
surprised by the very little it requires to make a comfortable 
home in the wilderness, Blankets and fire are all that is 
needed. You can really carry your home about with you on 
your saddle. The old camper instinctively selects the place 
which each picce of his camp furniture shall occupy almost 
before he has unsaddled bis horse. The fire must be there 
because there is no chance of its spreading and there isa 
convenient log or rock where he can place his dishes while 
cooking. Here isthe place for the bed, a smooth spot and 
level and near the fire, and he rides up and unsaddles there 
so that he will not be obliged to carry saddle and blankets 
from one place to another. His slender stock of ‘‘grub” is 
placed among the branches of a tree out of the way of any 
prowling fox, coyote or skunk that may visit camp during the 
night, or if no tree be at hand, is put under his head, so that 
if it is disturbed he will be likely to know of it. The water 
bucket has its place and so with every article he possesses. If 
he has to find anything in the dark he knows just where to 
put his hand on it. Needless to say that he takes good care 
of and keeps close watch over his horse, on whom his very 
life may depend. Usually, the animal is allowed to wander 
hobbled or with his picket rope dragging until the approach 
of darkness, and then he is brought as close to camp as pos- 
sible and picketed, if the surroundings will admit of it, where 
the grass grows thickest and best. 

One wants to beas comfortable as possible at all times, 
and I have not the slightest sympathy with those who de- 
light in making hardships for themselves. But when it is 
necessary to travel light, to go insufficiently provided, to 
sleep with a single blanket, to eat meat straight, or to get 
along for days or weeks on bacon and unleavened bread, 4 
man, if he only looks on the cheerful side of things 
and laughs at hardships, can have a lot of comfort and 
can take a vast amount of pleasure out of this life. 
But I do hate to have to travel at night and to lie by with- 
out a fire during the day. However, those days are about 
over now. 

Our talk that night was of the superb mountains 
about us, of the great ice masses that furrow their 
side, and of the possibilitics of meat for the morrow. As 
we talked, the wind howled dowp the valley and made 
curious sad murmurs through cafion and ravine, while the 
tops of the spruces tossed themselves to and fro sighing in 
an undertone that was but faintly heard; but our fire burned 
bravely upward, for where we were the wind could not 
reach us, and it was warm and bright and pleasant. The 
pipes kept going well, there was plenty of wood, and we 
lounged about and chatted or dozed, until at length one by 
one we crept into our blankets and the wind sang our lullaby. 

Yo. 
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Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 





CAMP FLOTSAM. 

XXIII. —AURI SACROFAMES. 
OAFING about camp, picking berries and spring hunting 
was fast becoming monotonous, but the blow on the 
water showed no signs of a let up and we were obliged to 
content ourselves in idleness. One night, just after sundown, 
we tried the white flies in the creek, but there was not a 
breeze stirring, and while we had a few small strikes. from 
baby bass we had larger ones in the proportion of about six 
hundred to one of the former, from the mosquitoes from the 
marsh. It would have been an interesting spectacle from 
the shore, had any one been there to see, as we made a cast 
with one hand and at the same time a slap on the face with 
the other, then shifted the rod to the left hand to crush a 
patriarch which had settled on the off side and again 
dropped the rod altogether to smite the hoardes upon our 
hands. It was too much to be enjoyed at a single sitting, 
_and we got out of the creek into the lake as rapidly as pos- 

sible. 

We waited long and anxiously for the rain which the Col: 
onel promised us would dispel the blow. It came after 
many days. and lasted for twenty-four hours with a strong 
ae which we trusted would P¢ us in the way of sport 
once more. When the rain ceased it left the weather cold 
with the thermometer at 56°. The blow had mostly disap- 
peared from the water, although some signs of it were yet 
observable over the shallow stretches. A cruise among the 
adjacent islands resulted in two small bass, which we threw 
back, and on our way to camp a fair strike ended by fouling 
the leader on a log which stood upright with the end just 
below the surface, where we lost a gang of flies. The next 
day the blow was back on the water and the brimstone de- 
posit on the beach, so the rod was unjointed and put away 
and we returned to loafing and prospecting. 

One afternoon when we returned to camp, we found the 
household of Sabattis awaiting our coming on the slope be- 
fore the tents. They had brought us a basket of field 
and half a dozen fine full grown chickens for our 
yard, which yet consisted of the original two. The chick- 
ens had been procured for us from some one in the interior, 
while the peas, though they were from the fodder field of 
some farmer, were nevertheless good when prepared for the 
table. The Indians spent over half the afternoon in delight 
over a Grant memorial number of a New York illustrated 
paper which had been brought us from Kingston. Occa- 
sionally, they would jabber to each other as they turned over 
the leaves, and we wondered whether the pictures conveyed 
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successive pull, until within twenty feet of the boat, when 
there was a wild dash downward, a scurrying around be- 
neath us, a splash alongside, and a small-mouth bass that 
weighed three pounds and a half was whisked over the side 
into the boat. We felt all the disgust natural to the occasion 
but kept the fish. By the time the line had been paid out 
again we felt another tug, this time we were less confident, 
still we hoped for the best. But we were again to suffer dis- 
appointment, for a two pound small-mouth bass crushed our 

tations. Two more were soon added to our catch, and 
after pulling half a mile further, the gang began to gather 
moss, when we turned about and went back over the course. 
No strikes of any kind followed and, after trying the water 
in every direction for an hour, we declared the trout exper- 
iment atanend, We found Sabattis off the point, where he 
had lost a spoon while trolling in the same depth as our- 
selves, and he showed us the end of the gimp which he said 
had been cut by atrout. We trolled through the shallow 
water to thé bridge, taking a couple of bass on our way and 
then, hot, bungry and disappointed, we ran under one of the 
wide wooden spans where, tying up in the shadow, we 
spread our lunch on the seats. Soon a wagon rumbled over 
our heads, sending down a shower of dirt, and in a flash we 
were back througao half a lifeto a scene five hundred miles 
away when, in one of those glorious ‘‘noonspells,” we sat 
under the old bridge below the school house and divided the 
bread from our dinner pail with the red-fins which were 
darting in and out among the stones, and listening to the 
thump above us from the wheels of the farm wagons and the 
scuffling of the bare feet over the planks by the boys, run- 
ning races down the dusty road. The cobwehs floated above 
us in all their dusky splendor, the damp odor from the water 
soaked timbers filled the brain with their ancient incense, 
the boyish eagerness and wonderings of twelve were throng- 
ing about us again, when a bearded face looked back into 
our own from the water and stayed them all. 

By the time we had finished our lunch, a good breeze had 
sprung up from the west which, sweeping under the bridge, 
soon male us willing to drift out into the sunshine. As the 
wind increased, the sail was hoisted and Sabattis was for the 
moment forgotten as we began to make rapid headway down 
the lake. Suddenly our discourtesy in leaving the old man 
alone to pull six weary miles to camp smote us hard, and we 
rounded to and waited for him. He was pulling Justily 
twenty rods astern, with a determination apparent in his 
stroke to be left no further behind than his strong muscles 
could prevent. Whe he came up, we took him in tow, and 
he was soon stretched out fast asleep in the stern of his boat 
with the bright sun beating on his head and the breeze blow- 
ing his long hair about his face. ‘Through the dreamy mel- 
low afternoon we winged our course with well filled sail 
along thawooded slopes, through narrow channels and past 
green islands, without a word to break the silence. At the 
foot of the mast, with the end of the sheet rope in his hand 
which he had given a single hitch around the cleat at our 
feet, George was wandering in the same shadowy land as 
his compeer in the boat behind, while the master held the 
tiller and kept the course. The boat of Sabattis, with its 
long tow line and no hand to steer, headed first to the right | a fixed routine and look for their food at a certain time as 
then to the left with sudden jerks until we shortened the line | regularly as mankind. Being herbivoroue we provide them 
and drew his cratt with the bow close to the stern of our| with a diet of that class. Our native deer do not stand cap- 
boat, and thus we made our homeward way like ‘‘The dead | tivity as well as those of foreign origin. I can account for 
steered by the dumb going upward with the flood.” this only on the ground that in their wild state they obtain 

It took repeated shouts to rouse Sabattis when we had | certain herbs that are unknown to us. Deprived of them 
reached the foot of Griffin Island and cast his boat loose for | they become slab-sided and lanky and seldom live more than 
him to make his way to his cabin in the little bay around the | four or five years. I have noticed how vastly different in 
— Our day had been one of disappointment, for we had | point of hardiness are our native and the fallow or park 

oped to honor our trout gang and its donor with a catch| deer, of England. The latter have become so thoroughly 
of which we might be proud. But ‘‘fisherman’s luck,” | domesticated that captivity and confinement are a second 
that misfortune which comes to us all, had overshadowed | nature tothem. They thrive in paddocks on such food as 
us and in the gloom of defeat we drew up to our landing. | we give them. I have known some of them to live fifteen 

it needed but a single drop more to fill our cup of humilia- | years.” 
tion and bad humor to the brim, and we found it awaiting “Do you think it possible, to wholly change the habits of 
us in camp. It was the inevitable which always comes} any wild animal by captivity so that in the course of time 
about the same time in each year to render the balance of | they will become thoroughly domestic in all their character- 

our outing a period of gloomy anticipation. There was a} istics?” 
summous in which the limit to our camping was fixed, and “It has been done in the case of the fallow deer, but Iam 
we were to move on thenceforth, day by day, to the doom | inclined to think that it was an easy matter to doso. They 
which was staring us in the face. The dream which had | are essentially a park deer. From time immemorial they 
disturbed us at the beginning of the camp was soon to be re- | have been confined in the immense parks owned by wealthy 
alized, a blast like that from the trumpet of the Gideonite | noblemen in Europe. I fancy it would be difficult io find 
shattered the enchanted wall which we had reared about us, | out anything about their habits in a wild state, if in fact 
and through the broken battlements came to our ears the| they ever were in that condition. Ournative deer do not 
coarse din of toil. WAWAYANDA. take kindly to captivity any more than do grizziy bears, 
——————eeSS wolves, panthers, and other animals of very wild natures. 
EB i k is Another peculiarity a deer that I — is that 
Camp Sire ff iT eqings. they do not breed as readily in captivity as they do in their 

“That reminds me.” 
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wild state. Observation has taught us that this is the fault 

of the bucks more than the does. The former seem to lose 
Decree R. and myself were duck shooting from a 
double battery under the north shore of the Great South 


their amative spirit. Still we succeed in breeding a good 
many deer. A doe in captivity will generally produce one 
Bay, near Patchogue. ‘The Doctor observed a single broad- 
bill coming up from the leeward and said, ‘‘Lie low and see 


fawn at a birth when she is three years old, and two fre- 
quently thereafter; when wild, they breed at two years of 
your uncle roll this fellow over.” On he came and at the 
same time came another on my left which the Dector did 


age, but this is rarely the case when in captivity. Experi- 

ence has shown that a doe is notstrong enough w be 

allowed to breed at two years of age. If allowed to, she 
would undoubtedly drop a weak fawn—one not likely to 
live long. Must of the fawns that have been born in the 

not see. I killed the one on my left, while the Doctor emp- menagerie, came between June and September 2 ne stated 

tied both barrels at the one he was to knock over. Recover- 

ing from his surprise at seeing his bird rapidly disappearing 

and seeing the water covered with feathers, he slapped me 

on the back and said, ‘‘Look at the feather bed i knocked 

out of that fellow.” Imagine his surprise and consternation 


intervals. One of the doe’s most striking characteristics is 
her strong affection for her young, and she will defend it 
when I pointed to my dead bird and told him that was where 
his feather bed came from. 8. A. 


with great.energy. Just before the birth of the fawn she 
New YorRE 


any meaning to them. Only a single question was asked, 
and that was by the squaw who pointed to the paper and 
made the single inquiry ‘‘dead?” They had never heard of 
the great chieftain, and when we told them who he was and 
what he had been in his‘own land, Dame Sabattis pondered a 
moment, and then, in her broken English, told the tale how 
one of the chiefs of her tribe who, after being buried a hun- 
dred year@ was disinterred and, upon being brought into 
the light of day, lifted bis skeleton right arm and waved it 
over his people. It was saying in her own way that the in- 
fluence of the great does not die. 

Soon after the departure of our visitors, we heard sounds 
of an altercation in the poultry yard. The original family 
of chickens refused to welcome the new comers, and a cham- 
pion bad been selected from the latter whom the senior 
rooster of the resident household was entertuining without 
gloves hehind the tent. Whether there was a foul or the 
champion was getting the worst of the combat we could not 
tell, but the bystanders suddenly interfered, put an end to 
the mill and drove our twe ‘‘examples” into the woods. There 
was never any friendship between the two groups, each fed 
and roosted by itself until the lesser one was exhausted on 
the gridiron. 

In spite of our resolutions, the creek tempted us once 
more to try the fly. We found the blow upon it equal to 
to that on the lake, and though we worked from suuset till 
dusk we went home unrewarded. The dark nights had 
come on us again, and we could hardly find our way up the 
creek into the lake, so deep were the shadows from the trees 
on either side. But when we made the last turn, there was 
a burst of light from the western sky where the crimson of 
the sunset still hung upon the clouds. The aurora was 
making bright a spot in the northern heavens while the long 
shadows, reaching from the east and west across the water, 
made an ebony border to the silver sea which lay in front. 
While we paused to enjoy the beauty of the night, a skiff 
came out from the darkness on the left and halted a couple 
of lengths off. It was Sabattison his way to his cabin; 
we answered his hail, held a short talk and then moved on, 
while he kept us company to the landing. From the tent 
door we could see the great square of Pegasus through an 
opening in the trees; from overhead myriad lights looked 
down; Cassiopeia with her chair invited us to linger without, 
but we turned our faces from the outward splendor, dropped 
the tent flaps and shut out the night. 

The long, tedious days, during which the lake was work- 
ing, dragged themselves away aiter witnessing now and then 
a futile attempt made by us to catch somcthing, but the 
tedium and monotony were confined to the slowness of the 
fishiag, otherwise there was enough of novelty in cruising 
upon new waters and enough of enjoyment in the entertain- 
ments and receptions tendered us by the Colonel and Cap- 
tain in the shade in the rear of their camp, to make us wish 
that each day might repeat itself.. There were, too, vast 
amounts of information gathered concerning lakes only a 
day’s journey to the north, where the — streams were 
alive with trout and around which deer could be daily seen. 
One of these, a lake seven miles in length, interspersed with 
islands and nine miles distant from a human dwelling place, 
as described by an old hunter, so captivated us that full 
notes of how to reach it were taken for practical use in 
another summer. 

Our outing was within two weeks of the end, when a vio- 
lent storm of wind and rain at last cleared the lake, and the 
blow disappeared to return no more. For some time, Sa- 
battis had been anxious to make a trip with us to the salmon 
trout grounds, nine or ten miles up the lake, but we had 
been reluctant to undergo the labor of a long day on the 
water with the lake in a condition which made us hopeless 
of success. But, just as the lake was clearing itself of the 
last of the blow, we were awakened early one morning by 
alight footfall in the tent, and there stood the younger of 
the two Indian boys beside our bunk. He had been sent by 
Sabattis to tell us that the former would be ready in half an 
hour to start for the trout water, that the bait (live perch) 
had been caught, and to ask us if we would go with him. 
Telling him to ask his father to wait for us at the point by 
Griffin Island, weiurried up a breakfast, hustled a lunch 
into the boat, and with trolling lines, sinkers and A. N. C’s 
two trout gangs, we put off. The old man was waiting for 
us at the point and the two boats, as close beside each other 
as the sweep of the oars would permit, took their way up 
the lake. The air was full of that indescribable softness 
which, with the haze on the far off forest, marks the Indian 
summer, though it was hardly past the middle of August. 
The southern shore was fringed with pine, between which 
could be seen an occasional clearing which was aglow 
with the scarlet of the sumac, tempered with the buff 
of the golden rod, and the dusky purple of the swamp 
oak stood out against a background of gray solemn hills. 

It was just the day to listen to traditions and legends, and 
they were soon thronging about us. Again Sabattis un- 
locked his treasures and laid them at our feet. Here, near 
the ruins of the old Indian trading port, from which twenty- 
five years ago he had been taken to be tried for murder, John 
Brass had buried his gold in haste, together with his bloody 
fingers which he had severed from his hand, that they might 
keep his wealth in their unhallowed p after he had 
mounted the scaffold. On one of the Three Brothers, tra- 
dition had located another spot cursed with the white 
mun’s desire to preserve his gold beyond the grave, while 
beside a rock, opposite the entrance to Cady’s Bay, strange 
and hellish forms made nightly rounds—infernal patrolmen 
guarding treasures to which the earth unfettered refused her 
kevpiug. And strange to relate, the old man was eager to 
learn some spell to which wraith and goblin damned would 
succumb, and by which the treasures in their keeping would 
be revealed and surrendered to him. Leaning over the gun- 
wale of his boat and looking usin the face, he anxiously 
waited forour answer to his question whether, we in the 
States, had any means of determining the exact spot where 
money was buried. We could only suggest the witch hazel 
wand, but. he was already versed in the iny-teries of its use, 
and with a long drawn sigh turned toward the stern. 

By the time we had reached Salmon Point, which Sabattis 
told us was the name of a long strip of land running out 
into the lake on the southern shore, it was after ten o’clock 
and here, at his suggestion, we arranged the troll. A fine 
lot of lively perch were put into the boat and with one of 
these, about four inches long, fastened on the gang, we made 
our maiden effort to take a lake trout. We moved along 
slowly for half a mile with. two huudred feet of line astern 
which, with its sinkers, kept the boat within six or eight 
feet of the bottom in a depth of about eighty feet of water. 
In the middle of a broad open sheet of water, our first strike 
came, a strong firm tug. The line was brought sapidiy in 
hand over hand, the weight at the end increasing with each 
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WILD ANIMALS IN CONFINEMENT. 


T is a well known fact that the grounds at Central Park 
now devoted to zoological pu were chosen merel 

as a makeshift, not for their adaptability. It is a small 
cause for wonder, then, that little interest is felt by lovers of 
natural history in that collection. The curator, Mr. Conk- 
ling, is unrelaxing in his efforts to make a zoological collec- 
tion worthy of New York’s intelligence, but he is so hamp- 
ered by a contention of interests that his efforts are rendered 
almost abortive. Property owners on Fifth avenue have 
asked the Board of Apportionment to refuse to grant any 
money for the purpose of maintaining the menagerie, on the 
ground that it isa nuisance. But the true objections to the 
menagerie are not the selfish ones brought by the Fifth 
avenue property owners. They are that it is a poor and 
utterly incomplete collection, and is badly situated for its 
purposes. The menagerie was started merely as a’makeshift, 
and has grown to its present proportions in a more or less 
accidental way, and was put where it is without the inten- 
tion of there establishing a great and permanent zoological 
garden. Hence for years past the necessity for removing the 
menagerie to some more suitable situation has been recog- 
nized by everybody familiar with the Park, and having a 
just conception of what a zoological collection ought to be. 

There is at present little hope of establishing a zoological 
garden at all worthy of New York. That there is an inher- 
ent leve of natural history in our people no one who has ob. 
served their tastes will attempt to deny. No show or place 
of amusement that ever New York held has attracted so 
many persons as that menagerie attracts on every fine day. 
“We have from 80,000 to 100,000 visitors on Sunday,” says 
Superintendent Conklin. if, therefore, so many people are 
interested in the rather ‘‘mangy collection of beasts” now 
exhibited, how would it be if we had a zoological garden 
worthy of the name, comparable, for instance, with that in 
London, or even with that in Philadelphia? 

I have spent considerable time in the Central Park mena- 
gerie studying the various habits and characteristics of the 
animals under confinement. Of the 600 different species in 
the menagerie not one is of foreign birth. ‘They are all to 
the manor born. First in point of interest is the deer. To 
the hunter who has seen them in the pride of their liberty, 
bounding recklessly through valleys and up and down moun- 
tain sides, the deer in captivity presents a sorry picture 

‘Do they retain many of their native characteristics in 
confinement?” I asked of Superintendent Conklin. ‘‘Well, 
yes,” he replied, thoughtfully, ‘‘Deer are naturally voracious 
animals. In their wild state they are constantly feeding and 
never seem to satisfy their hunger. Here in confinement 
they soon lose that characteristic. They get accustomed to 








will seek out some quiet spot secure from observation, and 
after it is dropped, she will carefully conceal it by covering 
it over with leaves. This precaution is taken to protect her 
young from the buck, who ewinces a strange disposition to 
kill the young fawn as soon as it is born if he can get at it, 
he seems to take a fiendish delight in trampling and goring 
it to death. At the end of about four months, if the fawn 
survives for that time, the parent doe weans him and makes 
him shift for himself. 

‘‘A fully developed bear captured and brought into captivity 
here is very easily subdued. Bears are very intelligent ant- 
mals, and they readily succumb to civilizing influences. All 
wild animals, captured when full grown, are always more 
easily tamed than those born and reared in the menagerie. 
The youngsters inherit all the savage characteristics of their 
parents, and seem to look upon their civilized surroundings 
as part of their natural state. Civilization, therefore, does 
not have the same subduing influence on their natures as it 
does on those accustomed to the forests. This has been our 
experience with all the various animals, with the exception 
of bears. We have had all kinds of animals born in this 
menugerie except them. However, I expect to be able to 
tell a different story, now that we have got the Forest anp 
SrrREAm’s pair of grizzlies in our care. They’il breed, I feel 
sure. In their wild state bears hibernate all winter, subsist 


181. 


“Governor” David 8. Crandall, formerly editor of the 
Lockport Courier and for many years well known in 
Western New York. used to tell a story of the great meteoric 
shower, which fell, I think, in November, 1833. He was at 
that time living temporarily upon a farm which he had 
purchased, lying at a few miles’ distance from Lockport; 
and among his dependents was a chore boy twelve or 
fourteen years old. On the night referred to Mr. Crandall 
was engaged in writing after the rest of the family had 
retired, and saw through the window the shower of meteors. 
He aroused his wife, and then the boy, requesting them to 
come to the door, where the boy was at first struck dumb 
with astonishm: thinking that all the stars in heaven 
were falling throtigh space. After a little he turned to the 
North star, and his courage returned. “By gosh!” he 
shouted, ‘‘the old ‘dipper’ hangs on yet, don’t she?” 
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ing, a8 far as we know, on a very slim allowance of food. 
While under our care they lose that habit, and feed right 
along all winter as voraciously as any of the rest of the ani- 
mals. Little “difference is made in the habits of wolves, 
foxes, codons and such animals. Foxes and wolves born in 
x, ponte, however, seldom thrive well. Rarely one of them 


is born without some disease, the most prevalent form bein 
that known as rachitis. Even if they are not afflicted wit 


this disorder few are perfect in their formation, being knock- 
kneed and otherwise deformed. Those born with rachitis, 
which, by the by, is a scrofulous affection of the spine, 
~arely attain a full growth. The disease is generally 


fatal.” 


The one animal in all the strange collection that is more 
likely to stir unpleasant recollections is the once proud but 
est—the 
buffalo. I never could understand why buffalo killing 
should be the sport and toy of every fledgling who could 

those noble animals 
tered as ruthlessly and 
as pitilessly as one would kill a biting, snapping cur on the 
roadside, is one of those things which I will never be able to 
find out. Said Mr. Conklin, ‘‘Scarcely a week passes by 
that I do ndt receive a letter from some showman asking me 


now almost extinct lord of the plains of the 


straddle a horse or fire a gun. bite - 
should have been allowed to be slaug 


the price of the buffaloes that we have here in the menszerie 


They want to buy them to exhibit them as curiosities, for 
such they have become.” The prices which showmen are 
depends 
entirely upon the age and condition of the animal; strange 
to say, that no matter how high the price they may offer, 
owners of the animals are loath to accept, for they realize 
that in the present condition of things it will be difficult to 
replace them. At the present time in the Central Park one 
buffalo calf mopes about bis cage unconscious of the im- 
portance which is attached to his existence in this bustling 
world. He is as carefully tended as though he was worth 
his weight in gold dollars. Buffalo breed readily in captiv- 
ity, their period of gestation being the same as that of our 


willing to pay, for buffaloes for circus pw 


domestic cattle, with which they naturally assimilate. 


As stated already, every animal now in the Central Park 
menagerie, with perhaps one or two exceptions, was born 
there. Experience has shown that those of *‘foreign origin” 
are longer lived, and hardier than the animals of this country. 
The record of the deers is one that will excite more regret 
than other records. In two pages of the Jedger which I ex- 
amined | found that during one year there had been fifteen 
deaths as against twenty-six births. Out of all the deaths 
only five were the result of natural causes, the remainder 
being principally due to tramp dogs, which infest the park 
in great numbers during the summer months. Deer have a 
mortal fear of dogs, and a great many of them have been 
actually frightened to death by curs which have attacked 
them in their cramped quarters. The park police and the 
keepers of the menagerie are not slow in shooting all dogs 
they find at large about the park. Notwithstanding their 
vigilance in this regard, the prowling canines occasionally 


succeed in evading them. 


Such a zoological garden as New Yerk requires should be 
put in a park wholly or chiefly devoted to it alone. There 
the necessary space for a complete collection, properly or- 
ganized and classified, can be obtained, and the garden can 
receive the attention as an independent enterprise which its 
development requires. It would not be difficult to select 
such a park among those which are subsidiary to Central 
Park, and there, with the present menagerle as a basis, we 
could in time build up a zoological garden which would be- 
come one of the grandest and most instructive resorts on 
Manhattan Island. There is a latent disposition in the minds 
of some of our wealthiest and most public-spirited citizens 
to establish such an institution, and agitation of the matter 
is, to my mind, the most feasible method of stirring them up 
to immediate action. What worthier journal than the For- 
Est AND STREAM can be found to engage in this worthy 


work? Tom Francis DaaGett 
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A CAMP HUNT IN MISSOURI.—II. 


| ee recounting the incidents of a hunting excursion one 

must necessarily confine himself, in a large measure, to 
events witnessed or participated in by himself, and this must 
account for the frequent use of the personal pronoun ‘‘I” 
in these letters. Every hunter who ever attempted to re- 


count the exploits of a day’s shooting will understand this. 

The second day of the hunt, Tuesday, Mr. Rhea and Mr. 
Coger, equipped with boat and reel and troll, set out for an 
interview with the finny tribe, said to disport themselves in 
the waters of a ncizhboring lake. They were the happiest 
men in camp that night. And well they might be, i as 
the dusk of the evening brought the straggling and hungry 
hunters into camp they displayed to our delighted eyes one 
of the largest and handsomest strings of game fish that ever 
rewarded the skill and labor of two fishermen under similar 
circumstances. A few days afterward they added new 
laurels to their well-earned reputation as fishermen, and to 
our supplies a still larger and handsomer string of the wide- 
mouthed shining beauties. They had the satisfaction of pre- 
senting to Col. Deal, who was with us, to take home with 
him, a string of six black bass, or trout, as we call them, the 
least of which was estimated to —_—_ four pounds. These 
were selected from a large number of beautiful fish of smaller 
size. But Coger was not happy. He had been beaten, fairly 
beaten, at his own game that day. He had hooked and 
safely landed in the boat, the famous ‘‘biggest trout of the 
season.” There he lay, the monarch of the lake, with glaring 
eyes, and fins erect, captured at last. A splendid struggle he 
had made for life and liberty, but alas, the skill of the great 
fisherman was too much for him, and there he was, a prize 
worth a hundred of smaller size. A sportsman knows the 
worth of such a catch. Coger knew, and in exultant triumph 
he raises his great catch up by the line that he may realize 
his grand proportions. But the old fish was caught, not 
conquered. He was game to the last, and now’s the time to 
teach his captor a little trick all his own. A mighty flounce 
sends him clear of the hook, clear of the boat, and as the 
waters of the lake close over him Mr. Coger begins to think 
he had let something go. And he had. 

Mr. C. E Burton, of the firm of C. E. Burton & Co., the 
great deer killer, whose memory haunts the bucks and does 
of Lawrence county, concluded I was lucky with turkeys, 
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fruitless hunt. Jo rang 


him what hunters call the ‘‘buck ague.”’ 


ent on one occasion. 


make it a rule, in unknown woods, to hunt by courses and 


of any consequence in the country. I boldly asserted that 
no one need fear getting lost if he would hunt in reference 


directly east he would certainly strike the road, and if hunt- 
ing on the east of the road a west course would necessarily 


would readily give one the points of the compass. It fre- 
—_ happened, however, that night and darkness would 
overtake belated inembers of the party out hunting, and sig- 
nal guns were fired at camp for their benefit. Two of the 


only convinced them they were traveling east instead of west. 
They got beyond the sound of our signal guus. The party 
accused me of making my gun hotter one evening firing dis- 
tress signals than I ever made it shooting at game. Threeof 
us had gone up the road about three miles from camp one 
cold, cloudy afternoon, on a turkey hunt. Leaving my com- 
panions near the road, I follewed a dim path down into a 
dense forest to the west of the road. This forest was known 
to extend, without a human habitation, for ten or fifteen 


struck the trail of a flock of turkeys, as I supposed, and ran 
off at right angles to the path I was following. Ia momen- 
tary expectation of getting a shot at the turkeys, 1 followed 
the course the dog had taken for some distance, and not 
seeing them, I turned to retrace my steps to the path I 
had left. 

It was getting late, and thinking I could save time by it I 
turned my course so as to strike the path some thiee or four 
hundred yards nearer the main road than where [ left it. 
Owing to the darkness of the evening, the dimness of the 
path and the fresh fallen leaves that covered it in places, 1 
crossed the path without knowing it. I had failed to take 
a compass with me and the sky was obscured by thick clouds. 
It was cold and night rapidly e 

In my search for the path I had left I came upon a trap 
set for wild hogs. Despairing of finding the path, I set out 
for the road where I had left my two companions. I knew I 
was about a mile or mile and a half west of the road and 
chose, as I supposed, a course due east. 

After a rapid walk of half an hour as near due east as I 
could judge without compass or sun or stars, I found myself 
back again at that identical hog trap. 1 had made a circuit 
of perhaps two miles and came back to the very spot I started 
from. I recognized the situation at once. I was not lost; of 
course I was not. I knew right where | was, but concluded I 
would let my friends know also, and I -wasted more ammuni- 
tion right there letting my friends know where I was than I 
wasted in all the hunt besides. A cold raigy night in an un- 
known swamp, miles from any human habitation, is not an 
inviting prospect. 

I did not venture into that swamp another cloudy day 
without a pocket compass. H. E. Jones. 

NASHVILLE, Tennessee. 


and he would go with me on a turkey hunt, while Coger 
tackled the fish. So off we set on Tuesday morning to the 
lace where I had killed the four turkeys the evening before. 
e soon found the one J had left in the bush. Sending my 
dog Jo ahead on a scout, we soon heard the alarm signal, 
put, put, put, of the remnant of the flock, as the dog rushed 
among them and scattered them. That is the time for a 
turkey hunter to be on the alert and use bis eyes, for a good 
turkey dog will nearly always chase one or more of the 
startled birds in range of the gun. A fine fellow flew past 
us, but too far to shoot. I marked his course quickly, and 
turned just in time to land at the feet of Mr. Burton another 
that was flying almost directly toward us. Experience or 
something else had taught the others a lesson, and they would 
not answer to call. We spent afterward several hours in a 
the woods far and near almost 
with the speed of a greyhound, and crossed and recrossed 
almost every acre of the forest for miles without flushing a 
single turkey. We were returning disheartened when, not 
far from the place where we had killed the one in the morn- 
ing, the dog suddenly ran into a small flock of four or five. 
One flew by us, but too far. As we were watching its 
course another came almost over us. This I brought down 
with a charge of No. 7 shot that I had put in to shoot a 
squirrel. Mr. B. declared I wasa lucky man. I walked to 
where the dead turkey lay without reloading—an unfortu- 
nate act, for just then the dog routed another, that came fly- 
ing toward us. I happened to be under a leafy bush, and 
fired a load of buckshot by guess through the leaves and 
missed. Just then Mr. B. fired also and missed. The tur- 
key turned through an opening in the trees and passed in a 
clear space not more than thirty yards from us, offering a 
beautiful shot. My gun was not loaded. With surprise I 
asked Mr. B. why he did not kill it with his second barrel. 
His reply was, ‘‘[ had in a load of buckshot.” From the 
fact that he had carried buckshot to shoot turkeys with, I 
must conclude that seeing so many turkeys must have given 














This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that subsequent 
events developed that Mr. KB. issubject to ‘‘buck ague” in the 
woods. He was caught in the very act with the chill on 
him. Mr. B. had entertained us with some marvelous yarns 
of his exploits in deer killing in Lawrence county. He told 
of a little deer that ran by him on one occasion, and of his 
firing his murderous gun at it as it passed, and of some woods- 
men actually finding the carcass of a dead deer in woods 
some miles from the fatal spot some months afterward. He 
carried with him then the gun of the bloody record. We 
determined to get up a deer drive for Mr. Burton, and some 
of the young fellows concluded to watch him and see how 
he did it. Marshaling a few coon dogs from the aeighbor- 
hood, we all took stands around an old ‘‘deadening,” the 
lurking place of a few buck rabbits, while Mr. Burton was 
stationed where the buck was most sure tocome out. A 
native was sent in to make thedrive. Just before completing 
the drive a bark or two from the coon dogs put everybody on 
the alert for the exit of the buck. The eyes of the watchers 
were on the great deer killer of Lawrence county. With a 
quick glance around he drew from his pockets a bottle of 
quinine and hastily swallowing a heavy dose, is ready for 
the buck, with a dead thing on the buck ague. Around the 
camp fires that night we enjoyed no little sport at the 
expense of Mr. Burton and his quinine remedy for buck 


























ague. 

By the way, the party got the laugh on your correspond- 
There was a general dread among the 
less experienced of the party in regard to getting lost in the 
interminable swamps where much of the hunting was done. 
This feeling was not shared by me, asa long experience 
had made me feel pretty safe in the woods, particularly as I 





landmarks. We were camped near a road that ran almost 
due north and south for many miles and was the only road 


to that road. If he was to the west of the road, by traveling 


bring him to the road. A compass, the sun or the stars 


party lost their course one night, and the Mississippi River 


miles. After following the path about a mile, my dog 
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HUNTING AT ARMY POSTS. 


As a month ago a brief note was sent from this office 
; to several of the outlying posts of the regular 
army, asking for information about the use of the Spring- 
field shotgun, which is issued for use by the men in their 
leisure hours. The object of the inquiry was to see how far 
these guns were successful in the purpose of theif#manufac- 
ture and issue in —— the company and post larder well 
supplied with game delicacies in season. 

he responses from the army posts have been general and 
prompt, and show that the members of Uncle Sam’s scat- 
tered frontier patrol force have not failed to take advantage 
of the opportunities for field sport thrown in their way. 

The letters speak best for themselves, and the few we are 
enabled to give in this issue show that from the Canadian 
to the Mexican border there is always some manner of 
healthful exhilarating sport to be had: 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yours of the 9th is just received. Though by dint of hard 
work the more energetic of us man to make fair bags in 
a season, this can hardly be called a gamecountry. The 
whole vast expanse is prairie, more or less broken with cover 
for game only in the sparsely timbered bottom of the Mis- 
souri River, or in the yet more sparsely timbered creeks and 
ravines. A few red deer inhabit these timbered bottoms 
with the habits of a rabbit, lying perdu all day, feeding at 
night; not when disturbed running away with vigorous 
bounds, but sneaking off like a rabbit or wolf unnoticed. It 
is only by rarest good luck that any of these are brought to 
bag, though some of our indefatigable youngsters actually 
walk them down where the snow is deep. 

We have the lynx, wildcat, wolf, swift or prairie fox, 
badger and skunk, and I have {seen the skins of one or two 
raccoons offered for sale by Indians, but these predatory 
animals are less numerous here than in any wild portion of 
our country in which I have ever served. We have but one 
indigenous game bird, the sharptailed grouse (Pediacetes 
phasianellus). In August and September it gives the most 
perfect sport, lying well to the dog and acting in all respects 
like its cousin, the pinnated grouse. By Oct. 1 they begin 
to pack, gather in immense flocks, sometimes of an 
are very wild and will not lie to the dog. When snow covers 
their favorite feeding grounds they go to the bottoms and 
eke out an existence on cedar berries and the buds of the 
bulJberry. Now they are great perchers and nearly all that 
are hagged are ignominiousiy potted from trees. Yes, I do 
it. It is a most toothsome bird, and if he will insist on stick- 
ing to the treetops instead of the grass he must pay the pen- 
alty. Their numbers of course depends on the conditiion 
of weather during the breeding season. [n 1885 my bag was 
726 and in my hunting book is this note: ‘‘It is estimated 
that over six thousand grouse were killed by the troops at 
Fort Sally between Aug. 1 and Dec. 31. The company 
hunters came in loaded down every day, yet there is no ap- 
parent diminution of their number.” 1385 was a bad wet 
season. My bag dwindled to 358 and the company hunters 
came in usually with a round 0. . 

It isa glorious country for rabbits, but a man on foot 
might tramp the year round without seeing one. They live 
in the rosebush thickets two to four feet in height. .On an 
alarm they dart away like Rpoeainn. I developed them ac- 
cidentally by riding into such a thicket on horseback. From 
that ‘“‘coin of vantage” their movements could be seen, and 
if any man wants to test his capacity as a shot, 1 recommend 
him to try this game. It is the very perfection of snap 
shooting. The little brown streak takes twenty courses in a 
minute, and to bag him you must have a quick eye, asteady 
hand anda horse. My rabbit bag ot 1884 was 201, of 
1885, only 91. The season closes so quickly that we have a 
mere suspicion of duck shooting. In 18841 bagged but 
twelve, in 1885 but five, and this takes in both the spring 
and fall shooting. ‘lhe field plover arrives here about May 
1 in fine condition, but one has hardly bagged a few dozen 
when he finds females with eggs already formed. No sooner 
do they get through their duties as parents than they clear 
out. By the middle of August no plover is to be seen. Cur- 
lew breed about us, but being scarcely eatable they are rarely 
shot at. 

During this last fall and owing entirely to the immence 
emigration to this section of country, a few pinnated grouse 
have been bagged, and to the great joy of all our sportsmen, 
a covey of quail has located itself in the bottom below us. 
With the advance of civilization we may have better sport. * 

Ricuarp I. Dope@eg, Colonel 11th Infantry. 


Fort Suuty, Dak. Ter., Jan. 21. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Tn answer to your letter of Jan. 9, I will state that I lave 
only been here since the 14th day of June last, the garrison: 
now here relieving that of the Twentieth Infantry on the 
date given, and consequently am unable to give as correct 
and detailed account as I would wish. Early in the season 
I made an endeavor to find out all I could about the game im 
this vicinity in order to write to a friend in Chicago that it: 
would pay him to make me a visit, he was anxious to know 
all about the larger game. I could not find at that time that: 
such game was in sufficient quantities in the immediate 
vicinity of the post, to warrant my writing him that a suc- 
cessful hunting trip, such as he wanted, could be made near 
this place. During the winter several huating parties have: 
been out, but with little success. One man though, belong- 
ing-to Company I, Eighteenth Infantry, who either under- 
stands hunting deer or is more fortunate than others, has beem 
quite successful so far, killing seven deer. Citizens who 
live at a distance from here have kept this place very well 
supplied with venison. Wiid turkeys are found in large 
quantities at a distance from the post, but seem rather hard 
to get as the supply has not been well kept up. Chickens 
this year are very scarce, none been brought in that I know 
of, nor have I seen one. Ducks are plentiful here and many: 
have been killed. Quail are in abundance. 

The shotguns referred to in your letter, so far as my com- 
pany is concerned, are in constant use, and much of the 
smaller game is bagged with them. CaRrro.u H. Porrsr, 

Captain 18th Infantry, Commanding Post. 


Fort Gisson, Ind. Ter.. Jan. 24. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

J take great pleasure in replving to your request of the 9th 
inst., but as I have only lately been assigned to this post my 
information is derived, not practical. My first hunt is to 
take place day after to-morrow. . 

The men inform me that there is quite a large cupply of 
small game here. The list includes quail, both Calitornia 
and Messina; plover, meadow lark, curlew, rabbits, cotton- 
tailed and jack, etc.; and in large game we have deer, black- 
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tailed and white-tailed; antelope, mountain lion, black bear, 
wild pig, etc. 

South of us, about seventy miles, is a mountainous ‘‘no 
man’s land,” through which Indians from both sides of the 
Rio Grande hunt; and although dangerous to hunt there in 
small parties, it pays very well to do so, provided, as above 
hinted, you can protect yourself. We have a party out there 
at the present time. y 

I notice you wish a statement as to merits of the Spring- 
field shotgun. It is a very good gun for a single-loader, but 
in our troop not much used, as we have four double-bar- 
relled guns of good make, which the men prefer to use, as a 
general rule. 

For large game we use the carbine habitually. Personally, 
I prefer the carbine as a hunting weapon, as it is very 
practice for its more serious use 

Gro. H. Morean, 
First Lieut. 3d Cavalry, Commanding Post. 
Camp Pena CoLorabo, Tex., Jan. 26. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to your communication of the 9th inst., I would 
respectfully state there isan abundauce of deer, turkey, 
geese, ducks, blue quail, etc., around here in their season, 
and the shotguns referred to are used extensively by the 
whole command. E. H. Liscum, 7 

Captain 19th Infantry, Commanding. 


Fort RINGGOLD, Tex., Jan. 23. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 
Your letter of the 9th inst. has just been received, and in 
reply I have the honor to state that game—wildfowl and 
quail—is plentiful in this neighborhood, and the men in 
spare time bring in a good quantity, The Springfield shot- 
guns are used when double-barreled guns of larger bore can- 
not be obtained. The guns issued not carrying sufficient 
charge. J. H. BRADFORD, 
Captain 19th Infantry, Commanding Post. 


Fort Brown, Tex., Jan. 28. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your note of 9th inst. is at hand, and in reply would state 
that the large game, such as deer and antelope, have almost 
entirely disappeared. A few deer have been killed in the 
vicinity of the post, and they by hunters and trappers. The 
only small game we have are ducks (mallard and teal) and 
the willow grouse. The ducks are not very plenty, and we 
only get them during the fall flight south. The grouse are 
with us the year round, and occasionally give good sport. 
This part of Nebraska is filling up so rapidly with settlers 
and farmers that I believe the grouse will increase. The 
corn, wheat and outs fields give the young birds cover from 
hawks and other destroyers of small game. The Springfield 
shotgun issued by the Government to the troops is used by 
the enlisted men almost exclusively, and with fair success. 
For a person who has been accustomed to an 8}-pound 
Scott double gun the Springfield would not be a success. 
The Springfield is a better gun for the enlisted men, for the 
reason that few of them are good wing-shots. ; 

Jack rabbits and the small bush rabbits are found in 
some places along the streams. The bush rabbits are plenty. 
There are no quail in this part of Nebraska. Dz. 

Fort Rosrnson, Neb., Jan. 26. 


‘Editor Forest and Stream: 

Replying to your letter of 9th inst., 1 would state that 
‘there is plenty of game to be had in this region, such as deer, 
prairie chicken, wild geese and ducks. The Springfield shot- 
‘gun is much used, and is good at short distance only. The 
rifle is mostly used in deer hunting. Supply of deer and 
‘chickens unlimited. J. N. G. WHISTLER, 

Fort Burorp, D. T. Jan. 28. Colonel 15th Infantry, Com’d’g. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Yours of Jan. 9 to hand this morning. There is no game 
on Mackinac Island, orin the immediate vicinity of this 
post. Gero. K. Brapy, Brevet Lieut.-Colonel. 


Fort Mackinac, Mich., Jan, 20. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The commanding officer directs me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 9th inst., and in reply 
to say that the supply of game in this immediate vicinity is 
limited to a few rabbits, and in the spring and fall to migra- 
tory ducks. The Springfield shotguns are used frequently 
by the men, and they seem. to meet with fair success in their 
use. E. B. RoBERTsSON, 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant, 9th Infantry. 


Fort D. A. RussELL, Wyoming, Jan. 21. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to your favor I would say that game in the neigh- 
borhood of this post consists of deer (common red), antelope, 
jack rabbit, cotton-tail rabbit (a variety of hare), geese, 
ducks, prairie chickens, plover and snipe. Elk and buffalo 
have practically disappeared. 

In their season ducks, prairie chickens and plover are 
abundant and furnish sport and an agreeable change in the 
army ration for all. 

ild geese in immense numbers frequent the wheat fields 
of Burleigh county, on the east side of the river (we are on 
the west side) and a few drift over the post during the fall 
months. 

The Springfield breechloading, single-barrel shot has 
been furnished to the enlisted men of the army for hunting 
purposes, and they do good execution. The Parker, how- 
ever, is the general favorite among sportsmen out this way. 
The writer has used a number of different makes, but has 
found the Parker the most satisfactory for general shooting. 

Setters are generally employed—Gordons, red Irish and 
English. A good retriever is a necessity in duck season, and 
is often extremely convenient during the early chicken 
shooting, as the wounded birds can readily conceal them- 
selves in the thick prairie grasses found everywhere in the 
cooleys, ravines and dry creels bottoms, which are the haunts 
of the coveys in the early autumn. Later‘in the season the 
chickens frequent wheat stubbles and ‘“‘sod” cornfields and 
the berry patches along creeks and springy runs. 

The writer was surprised one day last autumn, while 
wading through ‘a reedy bayou (an old bed of the Missouri 
River), by finding evidence of beaver. Afterward several 
houses, with a winter’s supply of food piled up in the creek 
near by, were found. Very few of these animals are left in 

this section of the country. Raccoons are beginning to put 
in an appearance, and an attempt has been made to introduce 





quail. It is very doubtful whether they can survive the 
severe winters. 

Owing to the thick growth of willows along the banks of 
the Missouri River, it is very difficult to get at deer, and if 
dogs are not used, they will probably be ndant for many 

to come, though high water is apt to drive them to the 

luffs in the aning. and they are then an easy prey for law- 

less pot-hunters. It is to be hoped that with the admission of 

the Territory as a State, more stringent game laws will be 
adopted and faithfully executed. 

Ducks and wild geese are shot in passes generally, though 
often boats are used-on the lakes and wading done in the 
wet marshes. Mallards, teal, widgeons, scaup, redheads, 
spoonbills and other varieties are met with, but the two first 
named make the longest stops with us and afford the most 
sport. Marvelous stories are told by many of our sportsmen 
of the wagonloads of ducks killed every fall at Long Lake, 
which is about thirty miles southeast of the post; but the 
writer not being a wagonload sportsman cannot speak of his 
own knowledge on that subject; he can vouch, however, for 
the satisfactoriness of the early fall duck shooting in this 
neighborhood. The air is dry, clear and bracing, the scenery 
varied and enjoyable, the birds plenty. What more could 
be desired? QUIEN SABE. 

Fort AsraHaM LINCOLN, D. T., Jan. 25. 


THE GAL FOR ME. 

Danvis, Jan. 3, 1886.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Mrs. Lovel’s rag 
bag lately gave forth the inclosed. 8S. L. appears to have been 
singing with some rhyme and more reason, to himself in the woods, 
for the lines are scrawled in pencil on the margin of a crumpled copy 
of the Vermonter that he had evidently carried in his pocket for gun 
wadding. Yourstruly, H. Mumpson. 

7 gal that treats my dawg aright, 
Oh, she’s the gal for me! 

When I come off the hills las’ night, 

Consid’able tired, for me, 

And my dawg, the same was he, 

I saundered into Pepperells’ 

An’ sot ri’ daown mongst supper smells 

To rest me for awhile. 


*Twas there the slickest gal I see 
An’ she hed jes’ the cutest smile! - 
An’ she shed it onter me. 

On ter the crane the samp pot hung 
A bubblin’ merrily, 

An’ as towards her it she swung 

So low an’ sweet a rhyme she sung, 
A kitchin saint seemed she, 

With lips an’ cheeks like piny blows, 
An’ hair like yaller silk, 

An’ pas’ describin’ eyes an’ nose. 
An’ when she fed me samp an’ milk, 
Till heart and stomerk was full ’s a bee 
O’ sweets in a July basswood tree, 
Then thinks sez I to myself sez I, 
“You air the gal o’ the world for me!" 
Jes’ then ol’ Drive come sneakin’ in, 
An’ curled hisself the fire beside, 
An’ she commit'’a weeked sin— _ 
She kicked him with her pooty foot 
An’ cried, “‘Git aout, you nasty coot! 
Haoun’ dawgs I never could abide.” 


Kicked the dawg ’t hes fellered wi’ me 
Till it ain’t me an’ him, but we! 
Then thinks sez I to myseif sez I, 
“You ain’t no gal for me. Good night! 
If we was wed an’ hed some chicks 
You’d be a givin’ them yer kicks 
When you wa’ n’t kickin’ of my haoun’; 
An’ if he an’ them wa’ n’t handy raoun’, 
Like ’s not you’d be a cuffin’ me. 
The gal that treats my dawg aright, 
Oh, she’s the gal for me.” 

Truly not yourn, 8. L. 


NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS. 


VERY severe blizzard visited this section of the country 
recently and the telegreph has already told you of the 
great loss of human life in the western counties. Several 
hunting parties who went down into the Indian Territory 
before the blizzard, have been heard from, but there was no 
great suffering among them. They were prepared for severe 
weather. The great suffering occurred where parties were 
living in board shanties on claims, with no fuel except 
buffalo chips, and seventy-five to one hundred miles from 
railroad stations where coal was to be had; or parties out 
hunting claims, or movers without any shelter whatever but 
their wagons. The indications and predictions of an open 
winter induced many land hunters and home seekers to go 
into these western counties without protection against severe 
weather. The result is what might have been expected. The 
storm came in a few hours and woe to the animals being 
caught out doors. It was impossible to distinguish objectsa 
few yards distant. Several persons who perished were 
found within a few yards of houses where they would have 
been in complete safety. It is but fair to say that such a 
blizzard is almost unknown in Kansas, which a residence of 
twenty years enables me to assert. 

I fear the quail have pearly all perished. The farmers 
tell me they have found a large number dead. However, as 
they have not been much hunted the past season, enough 
may survive for seed. Quail are considered rather small 
game here. When a person wants to take a hunt he 
organizes a party of four or fize. They hire a man who 
owns a team and tent, and the party starts for the Territory. 
It is only twenty miles to the line, and they go as far as 
their inclination leads them. Our markets have been well 
supplied with deer and turkeys, though by far the greatest 
amount of game brought to this market is shipped to Kansas 
City and other points. Average number of market hunters 
have been down there all winter, and the amount of game 
shipped is immense. Game is very plentiful, though getting 
shy. Deer and turkey are the principal game, though bear 
are numerous in some sections. 

It has been extensively advertised that Oklohoma is free 
from cattlemen and “boomers,” and that even hunters are 
kept away by the military unless favored with a special per- 
mit. Now [am nota ‘‘boomer,” nor the son of a boomer, 
but have a natural ‘‘nose for news,” so a hunting party was 
interviewed upon: their return from a two weeks’ cruise in 
Oklohoma a few days ago. They said they had no difficulty 
in driving through the alleged military lines, and were not 
molested during their stay. They said “the brush was full 


of boomers,” but saw no permanent settlements. The coun- 
try has been written up and written down owing to the cir- 
cumstances under which the party describing it saw it. As 
this party described it as a regular Eden, itis to be presumed 
| had a good time. 

hat has become of the geese and ducks? A few years 
ago they were very plenty upon the Arkansas. This year 
not a quack nor a honk has been heard. TENDERFOOT. 

WELLINGTON, Kansas, Jan. 17. 


THE LYMAN SIGHT. 


Eiitor Forest and Stream: 

In your paper of Jan. 21 ‘“‘Backwoodsman” has said a 
little more about the middle sight, and has given a rule for 
using my rear sight. I have said enough on the middle sight 
question in the Forest AND Stream of Dec. 31, but [ must 
object to this rule. ‘‘Backwoodman’s” system of aiming 
could only apply to rifles of the flattest trajectory, and with 
any rifle it would not give very accurate results at short 
distances. The center of the aperture of my rear sight has 
a degree of light which is about the same as the light which 
is present outside of the sight. This light aidetity dimin- 
ishes as the rim of the sight is approached, and quite near 
the rim the light is rather poor for aiming purposes; so that 
if a partridge is to ‘‘lose his head” the chances are that the 
shooter will have to fire more than once. 

This center of stronger light partly expiains why the eye 
takes care of itself when no attention is paid to the sight, 
and why it naturally finds the center of the aperture. 

The ordinary small peep sight gives a degree of light which 
is several shades dimmer than the existing light outside of 
the sight. In the ForEst anD Stream of Dec. 31 Mr. “‘T.,” 
in reply to ‘‘Backwoodsman,” gives an experience with my 
sight which I was pleased to see, and it is, no doubt, the ex- 
perience of many. The last remarks about aperture might. 
however, mislead. His mathematics are correct, but it will 
not do to figure from the -; of an inch, which is the full size 
of the aperture, for with an ordinary bead front sizht one 
cannot aim nearer than 3; of an inch from the rim of the 
rear sight to the center of the bead of the front sight, and in 
trying ‘‘Backwoodsman’s” method at fifty yards, by aiming 
from one extreme of the aperture to the other, the bullet 
holes will be only about three inches apart. In other words, 
with the fixed purpose of getting as far away from the bulls- 
eye as possible with the front sight on, one cannot place the 
bullets further than about one and a half inches from the 
center of the bullseye, 

As regards the point blank range for a hunting rifle I think 
that from fifty to seventy-five yards, depending on the tra- 
jectory of the rifle, is far enough for ordinary hunting. 

Now, with any rifle sighted with a bead front sight and 
my rear sight and no middle sight in the way, shooting 
becomes a simpler matéer than many suppose. All that is 
required is to see that the front sight is on the object and up 
to seventy yards no allowance need be made. For a longer 
shot hold the front sight a little high, and as the neck of the 
sight is not as wide as the bead, this sight will not cover 
enough of the object to interfere with the aim. For a long 
shot which is occasionally needed in hunting, elevate the 
rear sight by turning the knurled sleeve, which, if one is in 
a hurry, can be done instantly and without looking at it, or 
if there is time to look at the graduated sight stem any exact 
distance can be obtained. Wriii1aM LyMan. 


THE WEATHER AND THE BIRDS. 


\OLD weather and driving storms I am afraid have killed 

/ off the few quail that were left hereabouts last fall: 
Never during my shooting experience have I found so few 
of these birds as last season; the year before, a drive of a few 
miles would take me to fields where I could any day find 
several coveys; during two days hunting in November two 
ef us with three good dogs found but a single flock after a 
faithful tramp over this same ground; so too in Maryland 
and Delaware; a week’s shooting did not give us as many 
birds as we often bagged in a single day; how are we to ac- 
count for this? The winter of 84 and 85 was not a severe 
one and a number of coveys were fed and cared for by my 
‘‘game keepers’”—the farmers boys—and came out all right 
in the spring; what became of them and their broods I can- 
not tell. Many wild turkies were killed and more seen than 
during any former season. The timber men tell me that 
there are a great number of grouse in the woods. 

SPICEWOOD. 

CENTRALIA, Pa., Feb. 6. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

Farmers in this vicinity report the finding of whole coveys 
of quail frozen stiff, in some instances they say a half bushel 
measure could be filled without moving out of their tracks, 
showing that entire flocks must have been destroyed. Prairie 
chickens began flying south from Northern Kansas and 
Nebraska much earlier the past season than common, and 
the flight lasted much longer, showing that un unusual hard 
and cold winter could be looked for. A passenger reports 
seeing 2,500 sheep in one pile frozen to death, near Coolidge, 
in the western part of this State, also states that he saw 500 
head of cattle frozen stiff in one caiion close to the Kansas 
line. When the cold weather annihilates stock in such 
numbers as the above, there is little hope for the small 
game. Farmers from Missouri report the quail all right 
where they have shelter like underbrush or timber, but those 
in hedges or caught on the prairies are all frozen. The bliz- 
zard has been extremely severe with us in this part of the 
Missouri Valley, and the ice is over two feet thick on the 
“Big Muddy,” and teams, sleds, etc., have been crossing for 
three or four weeks with wood, freight, etc. Thejack snipe 
season generally opens here about the 20th of March, but it 
will be much later this season on account of the large amount 
of frost in the ground, and no sign of a !et up. 

The writer will forward you a sample of the new Leaven- 
worth pigeon, now being perfected and pronounced the 
grandest flying target of the age, by all sportsmen who have 
examined it. W. C. H. 

LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Feb. 6, 


HKditor Forest and Stream: 

Quail were very plenty last fall, but owing to the severe 
winter so far they are suffering badly. I have as yet found 
none frozen to death, but know of several coveys that have 
been materially diminished in number by something. 

Chickens are more numerous than ever and are living fat 
on the corn still in the fields. Rabbits plenty but snow too 
deep to hunt with any satisfaction. a in this part 
of the State are not in favor of abolishing spring woe 


Anita, Iowa, Peb. 1. 
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ON THE BUFFALO PLAINS. 


| Pe What heights of misery, what depths of despair, 
what worlds of suffering can be crowded into that one 
little word; and yet we of the every-day world never realize 
what a stupendous word it is. To awaken to a full appre- 
ciation of what the word does and can mean, one needs act- 
ually to be lost just once—and one need not be very badly 
lost either—to have the word indelibly impressed upon his 
memory. The experience of the writer was not very tragic 
in its ending, nor of such a character as to cause bim any 
great amount of suffering; but it was sufficient to teach the 
meaning of the word lost, and though more than ten years 
have come and gone since the event, each trifling circum- 
stance connected with that event is as well remembered as if 
it occurred but yesterday. 

It wasin the summer of 1874. With two professional 
buffalo hunters I was traveling over the vast plains which 
stretch in an unbroken expanse from the Arkansas River on 
the south to the Republican on the north. This wide waste 
of country was once known as a desert, and to the tourist of 
this day it still presents some of the features as at that time; 
but many changes have taken place, and the country is fast 
becoming populated. Towns and villages are springing up, 
thrifty farms and fine ranches can be seen on all sides, where 
only ten years ago roamed the remnants of that mighty mul- 
titude of bison or buffalo. 

No doubt there still exist some traces to prove to the 
doubting ones that the buffalo did feed upon those plains in 
vast herds, though it may be hard to believe it. At the time 

, I write of, the herds had been seriously diminished and there 
were but a few thousand left roaming over the country 
which but a short time before had been black with them. 
Great trails cut into the hard, dry, gravelly soil to the depth 
of nearly two feet, made by bands on their journeyings, 
would prove much, and if that was not sufficient thousands 
upon thousands of carcasses, which had not yet fully decom- 

sed, bore silent witness that here had been the great feed 
ing ground of the buffalo. On many little knolls one could 
stand and within a radius of twoor three hundred yards 
count over one hundred bleaching skeletons, many with 
some of the hair still upon the skull and legs, as the ‘“‘skinner” 
only took the hide off as far as the knee joints and to the 
neck. When one states that these carcasses could be seen 
for hundreds of miles through Kansas, Colorado and Ne- 
braska, then we begin to realize what immense herds of these 
creatures had once inhabited this region. The years from 
1870 to 1874 probably saw the largest slaughter made in the 
herds of buffalo, as the railroads had pushed their way so 
far west that they offered great facilities for the shipment of 
hides, and the numbers shipped in 1872 over the Atchinson, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Kansas Pacific railways seem 
fabulous. The market had become glutted, and evenin 1874 
when the supply began to diminish, prices ruled low. Two 
dollars were given for bull hides, one dollar and thirty cents 
for cows. Ali hides weighing twenjy pine pounds or over 
were classed as bulls; all under to thirteen pounds as cows; 
hides of less weight were called calves and only twenty to 
thirty cents were allowed for them. At this rate the business 
did not _ and very few hunters were sticking to the busi- 
ness. ake the outfit I write of as an example. We were 
out nearly six weeks and secured about one hundred hides. 
After paying for feed for the team, ‘‘grub,” ammunition, 
etc., there was not much left for the men's time. The 
majority of these skin hunters, however, were men who 
would not work at any legitimate employment. They were, 
with few exceptions, a hard “tough” let. They would go 
out on to the range, ‘‘kill a load,” and take the hides to some 
railroad point, sell them and waste the proceeds on whisky 
and its general accompaniments. On the range they never 
washed their clothes, nor bathed their person, a ‘‘clean-up” 
when they went ‘‘to town” being all that was considered 
necessary. Their food consisted of meat, bread and coffee, 
cooked in as few dishes as possible and with little attention 
to cleanliness. A hunter and skinner, whoalso drove the 
team, comprised the usual outfit. Some time there would be 
three men in the outfit; and when the buffalo were plenty, 
still larger outfits would go on to the range; but in 1874 in 
the section of country mentioned two and three were the 
usual number. Though these men were a bad lot taken all 
in all, they were not mean, nor to be despised in their way. 
Go on to the range as one of them and you would be treated 
with as much courtesy and kindness as among those whose 
ways of life were less rough; but the would “‘have no use” 
a any one who ‘‘put on style” or acted asif he felt above 
them. 

On May 24 we started from the Arkansas River and drove 
north, crossing the Smoky Hill fork of the Republican at 
Fort Wallace, Kansas. Not having found any buffalo, we 
drove northwest from that point toward the headwaters of 
the Republican. The summer of 1874 was very hot, and it 
was one of the great grasshopper years. It was also a year 
that a general outbreak among the Indians was expected, but 
fortunately for us that did not occur. On the afternoon of 
June 4, just as we were making up our minds that it was 
time to camp, and all were on the lookout for signs of water, 
that great necessity and also great rarity on the plains, we 
saw a wagon coming out of a little draw and rapidly ap- 
proach us. We halted, and presently two men drove up. 
One of them informed us that he and his partner were lost. 
They had left camp several days before, and had been uvable 
to find the locality again. As they had only started fora 
day’s hunt, expecting to make camp at night again, they had 
not taken any grub with them, and all they had had was 
“fresh hump,” which, while it would keep them from starv- 
ing, they did not relish as an all round diet; ‘‘and say, part 
ner, if you have any bread or bacon we will buy it of you. 
We bain’t got no money, but have powder and lead and some 
hides.” e speedily ,assured them they could keep their 
powder and lead, and as we had some bread left from dinner, 
they were welcome to it. Each man was soon munching 
bread and raw ham with much gusto, and as I sat and 
watched the great slices of raw ham disappear, I little 
thought that soon I would ‘give my old boots” for the same 
chance. Our friends seemed to feel like new men as soon as 
they had finished thei: Junch, and concluded that they could 
“find camp the next day, and if we would go with them we 
would find it a good place for permanent quarters, as there 
was a spring hole near by, and the buffalo were feeding near 
there.” Traveling on afew miles further we found a hole 
in the prairie, which contained the remnants of the last 
heavy rain. The water was not very sweet; too many 
buffalo had been through it, but it did not do to be particu- 
lar. It was this water or a dry camp, so we made the best 
of the situation and camped. 

Tt was hardly daylight the next morning before we were 
all stirring, and our simple breakfast of hot bread, bacon 
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and coffee was dispatched, wagon loaded, horses saddled, 
and outfit moving. I rode a black pony, a very buf- 
falo horse, as he had been on the range before, and had also 
been used asa ‘“‘cow pony.” One of the hunters of our outfit 
rode a small Indian pony, the other drove the wagon, while 
the other two hunters rode in their wagon. I was pi 

ing ahead of the outfit, and had just reached the top of a 
little rise when I saw, several miles ahead, a herd of black 
objects a along quite rapidly, but at right angles to 
our course. I did not require to be told what they were, 
and putting spurs to Nig, was soon at the eure reporting. 
One of my comrades was for going for tie herd, as it was 
our first chance, and he did not want to let the eee 
slip by. The rest proposed to find camp first. e compro- 
mised. J. and I were to goon after the herd, and A. and 
the two hunters were to goon to camp. We were to take a 
general direction north, as the herd was going that way, and 
in returning strike southwest, which the hunters thought 
would bring us near them. J. and I stopped only to fill our 
belts with cartridges, but very foolishly did not take any 
“grub.” As the buffaloes had a good start of us and were 
not feeding much, it was quite late in the forenoon before 
we were near enough to ‘‘stake” the ponies and try fora 
shot. We had a long walk after leaving the ponies, and the 
sun came down on us in overpowering rays. The lay of the 
land was unfavorable, and though, it now being in the heat 
of the day, the herd was not moving or only doing so slowly, 
we could not get nearer than at least six hundred yards. 
There were several old bulls in the rear, evidently suspicious 
of the crawling objects they saw in the distance. We were 
now on our hands and knees, and I was beginning to think 
that there was not as much romance in hunting buffalo as I 
had read of, especially when I would plump my hand down 
on a cactus or strike my knee on a small stone. J. thought 
if we could get within one or two hundred yards, so as to 
make a sure shot the first fire, we might get a ‘‘stand,” and 
then the herd would be our prey; but luck was against us. 
We could not craw] as fast as they would move, and we de- 
termined to open on them at long range. Wiping the per- 
spiration from out of our eyes, and lying still a moment to 
get our breath, we each singled out a bull and the two 
Sharps spoke. A good story demands that those two 
bulls ‘‘quivered as the balls struck them with a sicken- 
ing thud and then toppled over,” but the truth demands 
that they did not do anything of the kind; they just 
jumped and ‘‘let out,” the herd before them. We jumped 
too, and loading and firing as we ran, kept after them until 
they got under such good headway that I gave up. J. kept 
ou as his wind was better, but he did not succeed in ‘‘down- 
ing” any, though we could see several of those in the rear 
running on three legs and gradually falling behind. I walked 
back for the ponies and rode after J. He was disgusted 
when I overtook him, and did not want to giveup. We 
held a council of war, and he thought I might take a circle, 
ride hard and get ahead of the herd and turn them. J. rea- 
soned that it was so hot that they would not run far. I 
agreed and started. By this time the buffalo were out of 
sight, excepting a few stragglers which we could,see in the 
distance, and which, from the effect of the bright sun and 
mirage, appeared to be traveling in the air and looked as 
large as s good-sized barn. This peculiar state of the atmos- 
phere is often seen on the plains, and distaut objects become 
magnified and appear much larger and nearer than they are 
in reality. I left J. and started, and rode as fast as I dared 
where there was constant danger from prairie dog and bad- 
ger holes. I did not care to have a pony with a broken leg, 
nor did I care fora tumble. After a half hour’s fast riding, 
I saw the herd again moving very rapidly and off to my left. 
I gradually drew in toward them, and if I had been so dis- 
posed, might have picked off a straggler or two; but being 
bent on turning the herd I kept on. I found that this would 
be no easy matter, as the buffalo had kept well up with me; 
and as I got nearer, they quickened their lumbering galop, 
which appears very slow and clumsy, but which takes them 
over the ground much more rapidly than one would suppose 
who has not tried toride up tothem. I soon saw that I 
might as well give up the attempt to turn them, and glancing 
at my watch found it was after three o’clock. I turned and 
rode back in the direction I supposed J. would take and soon 
saw him coming. We met and compared notes. He agreed 
with me that we had better not attempt to follow the buffalo 
but start for camp. Camp! Where wasit? We had not 
given it a thought, being engrossed with our exciting pur- 
suit of the herd; but now we were cooler and had time to 
think. We looked at one another, and both concluded that 
perhaps we bad done a very foolish thing. J. said he thought 
that from the general direction we had traveled and from 
what the lost hunter had said that he could so shape his 
course as to strike somewhere near where camp ought to be; 
but ‘‘there’s the rub,” we did not really know where camp 
was. : 

Mounting our tired ponies, we rode as rapidly as possible 
in the supposed correct direction. The sun was sinking 
lower and lower and soon put his great fiery head beneath 
the horizon. The evening shades were just appearing when 
J., who was a little in advance, stopped and waited for me 
to approach. -‘‘Look there,” said he, ‘‘there goes our supper 
and what is as essential, our bed.” I glanced in the direction 
he pointed and there I saw two buffaloes moving along 
slowly. They were about a thousand yards away, and it 
behooved us to hurry and make some effert to get nearer, or 
it would soon be too dark to shoot. A low place in the 
prairie favored us and we ran our ponies for several hundred 
yards. J. then sprang from his pony and started to sneak 
nearer. The old bulls, as we could now see they were, kept 
on slowly. I picketed the ponies and crept up on to a little 
rise to watch J. From the lay of the land it was impossible 
for him to get nearer that six hundred yards, but with day- 
light to aid him he would have been reasonably sure of a hit 
as he was asplendidshot. I lay waiting anxiously the event, 
for much was at stake. if he got a buffalo we would not go 
supperless to bed, and then the hide would serve as some 
protection as a covering. Neither of us had coat or saddle 
blanket; each was clothed only in pants and shirt. If an 
earnest desire for a person’s success would be of any avail I 
felt J. would succeed. It seemed to my overwrought senses 
a tremendously long time before he fired. I could not see 
him but could see the bulls as they kept moving and knew 
he must soon shoot. Presently a sharp report rang out in the 
still evening air. Then I heard the bullet sing as it speeded 
on its way, and then, oh joy! came the spat of the ball as it 
struck one of the bulls. Again and again the old Sharps’ 
spoke out, but, alas, either the balls were placed too far 
back or did not strike any vital point. They only served to 
start the buffalos into a run, and there went one — 
‘‘over the hills and far away.” ‘‘No use, my boy,” J. 
as he walked back. ‘‘We won't feast on that old bull’s 
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hump to-night.” I heaved a deep sigh and whispered, ‘““The 
saddest words, etc.” As our ponies were pretty well fagged 
out, as we were ourselves, it was concluded to give them a 
rest and let them pick a little buffalo grass; so we took off 
the saddles and stretched ourselves on the ground. I was 

tired and very hungry.- I had only been out on the 
plains about ten days, and had come directly out of an office 
where the most laborious duty I had was that of wielding a 
pen. Not being a very strong man physically, the hard 
day’s ride and excitement had made an impression on me; 
and an empty stomach did not help matters. 

As soon as the stars came out and our ponies had eaten an 
hour or more, J. proposed we saddle up and proceed. I 
acquiesced, as I left the affair wholly in his hands. We 
were soon in the saddle again, and J., leading the way, set 
off over the prairie. Very little conversation was indulged 
in, and for my part, 1 was busy with my thoughts. I aid 
not fear that ultimately we would not find our way out of it, 
but the present was sufficient. After riding some time in 
silence J. stopped. ‘Don’t you hear a frog?” said he. I 
listened, and surely heard the peeping of frogs. ‘There 
must be a slough over there; let’s investigate. I would like 
a drink.” We soon found the low place where the frogs 
were singing, and the ponies were as glad to get some water 
as we. The water, though a little brackish, tasted very 
good. I struck a match and found it was 10 o’clock. 
“Well,” said J., ‘“‘shall we camp or move on?” ‘‘Let’s 
camp, I am about used up, and we might as well wait for 
daylight.” So we hunted a soft place near by in a sand 
draw, and, after picketing our ponies, lay down back to 
back for the sake of a little warmth. 

Though the days are extremely hot on the plains, the 
nights are invariably cool This one proved cold, and asa 
heavy dew fell—rather a strange occurrence for the plains— 
it was all the colder. We awoke about 2 o’clock nearly 
frozen, our teeth chattering and bones aching. ‘I can’t 
stand this,” said J., as he got up and waiked about to kee 
warm. ‘‘Let’s try and find some chips and weeds,” said [, 
‘‘and start a fire.” At the risk of stitring up some wander- 
ing ‘‘rattler,” we managed to find a few chips* and some 
weeds. With these we started an apology for a fire and 
managed to worry through two hours more of misery. As 
soon as the first streaks of light showed in the east we sad- 
dled the ponies, and, as it was soon light, set out on our 
weary way. J. seemed to have an instinct which told him 
the right course to take, and I followed silently. Any one 
could have bought my share of that ‘buffalo hunt” cheaply 
that morning, for if I felt miserably the night before, I could 
discount it in the morning. Oh, how Llonged for something 
to fill my empty and aching stomach. Every jolt in the 
saddle seemed as if it would break me in two. I bore up as 
bravely as I could, for J. seemed not to mind it; but I 
thought to myself, ‘‘I don’t want any more romance on my 
plate.” I prefer something of a nature more satisfying to 
the inner man; not quiie so ethereal, as it were. 

We jogged on and scanned carefully the prairie in all 
directions. No sign of camp. At last when the morning 
was well spent and the hot sun was nearly over our heads 
again, J.. who was slightly in advance, lanped from his 
pony and examined the ground very carefully. ‘There, I 
knew it,” he said. ‘Know what?’ I asked. ‘Knew I 
would strike their trail.” And sure enough, there on the 
hard-baked soil was faintly to be seen the track of a wagon. 
Off 1jumped, too, and getting on our hands and knees we 
soon determined which way the horses were headed by the 
imprint of their hoofs. That question solved, all we had to 
do was to follow the trail and we would strike the boys. 
With light hearts we mounted our ponies and urged them 
on. It was long after noon when I discovered two dark ob- 
jects far off. J. said they were men, and presently we saw 
a smoke and heard a distant shot. ‘‘It is the boys,” he cried, 
“bang away in reply.” I fired a shot in the air which was 
answered by another. All doubt was now removed, and I 
“braced up” wonderfully at the knowledge that we would 
soon be with our friends. 

Our ponies loped gaily along, but suddenly turned and 
bolted as a large dark object jumped up and bounded off 
from nearly beneath their feet. We were just going over a 
little rise, and in a small draw on the other side a buffalo 
cow had been lying. The ponies saw her before we did, and 
as we were riding with loose rein, after the custom with 
those western ponies, they turned before we could stop them. 
We soon brought them round, and saw the cow disappear 
over the next rise. I forgot how tired I was and how weak, 
but only thought of the opportunity to killa buffalo. So 
handing J. my rifle, I gave the pony the spur and flew after 
the buffalo. She did not run far, being evidently sufferiog 
from a previous wound, which accounted for her being 
alone and lying down. My pony gained fast, and 
1 was soon near enough to fire. My Colts .44 rang out, but 
the bali sped wide and only ait the buffalo in the body, but 
she stopped and turned to face me. A very ugly looking 
thing she was with her great ‘‘mop” banging down over 
those blood-red eyes. She shook her head as if to say, 
‘‘Beware, I can’t run, but I will fight!” I rode up within 
ten yards and sent a bull into her foreshoulder, then another 
and another. She quivered as the lead struck her, but did 
not fall. The warm bright blood came from the bullet holes 
and the white froth which flowed from the lips was soon 
flecked with red, —- she was done for, but she was 
“game.” I had carelessly let my reins fall on my pony’s neck 
and was endeavoring to turn the cylinder of my revolver, 
which bad jammed in some way, and the pony, not seeming 
to care any more for the buffalo than if it was an ordinary 
cow, bad begun to pick at the buffalo grass. I heard a slight 
noise and raising my eyes saw the cow making a desperate 
lunge «t my horse’s side. The spurs struck him before the 
buttalo did and he leaped out of the way. Quickly turning 
I rode round and with one more shot ended the poor creat- 
ure’s life. She fell to her knees, still facing me, and with a 
look of the deepest ferocity and rage made one despairing 
effort to rise again and then slowly sank to the ground. 1 
had heard of wounded buffaloes being and looking ugly. 
Now I knew it. J. came up, and we took off the hide. 

We were joined by our friends and they piloted us to 
camp, where we were soon hard at work filling the ‘‘aching 
void” and recounting our experience. Then congratulations 
at the happy termination of our adventure were in order. 
As I look back through the long, years that have passed since 
I was “‘lost” and Killed my first buffalo on the plains, I can 
again affirm what I expressed at that time and which is now 
spng in one of the topical songs of the day: ‘‘I hope it won't 
happen again.” PratRiE Doe. 

Derrorr, Michigan. 3 





* Buffalo “‘chips’”’ were the only fuel to be found on the plains, ex- 
cepting near the water courses, 
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NEW YORK PROTECTORS. 


LL of the State oe except Seymour U. 
Armstrong, of the fifth district, who is sick, have 
handed in their annual reports to State Fish Commissioner 
R. U. Sherman. The following abstracts, in connection with 
those already published, complete the list: 


FIRST DISTRICT. 


George W. Whitaker, of Southampton, protector for the 
first district, devoted considerable time last year to watching 
the markets. In May he seized two fyke nets and turned 
them over toa police officer. Soon after he sent a game 
constable to destroy them, but he was arrested, charged with 
having stolen the nets. He was afterward released on his 
own recognizance, and asked to assist in arresting Mr. Whit- 
‘aker. A criminal complaint was made against the protector, 
but was afterward withdrawn. Many song birds were killed 
in the first district, but the protector was unable to obtain 
evidence strong enough to convict the offenders. Protector 
Waitaker says: ‘“The game laws are more popular in this 
district than they were two years ago, and are more gener- 
ally respected. I would suggest the wisdom of amending 
section 26 of the laws of 1879 so as to prohibit the use of 
nets in the waters of Long Island the meshes of which are 
less than 2} inches. There is a clause in the section permit- 
ting the use of nets with small meshes in taking menhaden. 
Menhaden are caught in all the bays of Long Island, and 
fishermen now set nets for blue and other fish, claiming that 
they are set for menhaden. Hence the restriction as to the 
size of the meshes of the nets should be made uniform, or no 
such nets should be allowed in the waters. I think a net 
with 24-inch meshes would take all the menhaden that should 
be taken at present. The fishing interests of Long Island 
are of great importance, and should be guarded with care. 
Iam of the opinion that the game and fish Jaws should be 
kept separate as far as possible. I think the game protector 
should not be subject to arrest, as in my case last summer. 
The word ‘wiifully’ should be stricken out of section 11 of 
the game laws. The clause ‘nor shall any person wilfully 
sell or expose for sale,’ etc., will, I am afraid, prevent my 
obtaining a conviction in two cases I have pending for trap- 
ping partridges. It would be easy for a person to show 
where he got the birdsif he did not snare or trap them 
himself.” 

SECOND DISTRICT. 


Joseph Goodwin, Jr., of Kingsbridge, N. Y, State 
game protector for the second district, in his annual report 
says: ‘‘During the past year I devoted 150 days to the work 
of protection and expended $136.95. In the cities and large 
towns in my district | find a growing disposition on the part 
of the marketmen to comply with the fish and game laws, 
and when an offense is committed it is more often from 
ignorance of the laws on the part of those violating them 
than from a disregard of the same, and the greater part of 
the violations are from the lower class or smaller dealers. 
Violations of the fish laws are becoming less frequent, and 
when they do occur it is usually through the ignorance or 
carelessness of employees in exposing for sale under-sized 
fish received from other States. here has been a large 
increase in the number of game protective associations in 
this district, and the members render invaluable assistaace 
in the appreheasion of offenders. Iam informed that cer- 
tain of the societies propose to see that the enforcement of 
the fish and game laws is made a part of the platform of a 
candidate for the office of county judge before supporting 
him in caucus or at the polls. have the following suits 
pending: Against Rowell, Wood & Stillman for having 
twenty-three small trout in possession; John Walker, Geo. 
W. Lockwood, Zenas C. Crocker, Middleton & Carman, 
Peter Vincelette, Patrick Kelly, John Elsey and Samuel T. 
Skidmore for having in possession and exposing for sale 
striped bass less than one-half pound in weight; Middleton 
& Carman and Jobn Griffiths for exposing for sale lobsters 
less than 104 inches in length; Henry Sturcke for selling 
grouse out of season; Robert B. Mooney and Walliam 
Sanders for having in possession and on sale hares killed out 
of season. I think it would be wise to amend the game laws 
regulating bass fishing, so that salt-water striped bass should 
not be classified with the striped bass of fresh water; that 
is, the close scason should not be identical. I would also 
suggest that no black bass be taken from the State for pro- 
pagating purposes. Where they are wanted in foreign 
countries the United States Fish Commission can supply the 
demand.” ? 

SIXTH DISTRICT. 


John Liberty, of Elizabethtown, Essex county, State game 
protector for the sixth district, in his annual report says: 
‘In the month of January, 1885, I visited Port Kent and the 
mouth of Ausable River. Alexander Evo was fined $15 for 
illegal fishing. In February went to Chateauguay, Chazy 
and Placid lakes, but discovered no traces of illegal fishing. 
In April I again visited Chateauguay Lake and obtained evi- 
dence against Lewis Perry and F. Patreau for crusting deer. 
In May { went to Plattsburg, Valcour and Ausable River. 
On wy return I seized and burned 2 large seine. At Rouse’s 
Point seized six large fyke nets and anchor ropes, etc., used 
for setting pound nets, and destroyed them. In June madea 
protracted trip in the Saranac country. In July in visited 
Chazy and Chateaugay lakes. In August went to North Elba 
to look up evidence against a party for hounding deer, but 
the offenders had gone out of the county. In October I 
obtained a judgment of $50 against Joseph Dukett for hound- 
ing deer. Also secured the conviction of G. A. Stevens, 
Ellsworth D. Hayes, James Huntington and J. A. Stevens 
for dogging deer at North Elba in August. They were fined 
$25 each. In November went to Silver Lake and Ausable 
Ponds, and in December to West Chazy and Rouse’s Point. 
Only two suits brought by me are now pending—Philip 
Sawyer, indicted in the Court of Oyer and Secantan in Clin- 
ton county, in November, 1884, and Berry St. Germain, 
indicted at the same time and place. Both gave bail and 
Iam unable to learn why they are not brought to trial.” 


THOUSAND ISLANDS DISTRICT. 


State Game and Fish Protector W. M. Steele, who 
has charge of the Thousand Island district, in his 
annual report states that during the past year he worked 
201 days and traveled over 4,000 miles in the perform- 
ance of his duties on the St. Lawrence River. He cap- 
tured and destroyed 62 nets valued in the aggregate at 
$15,000, but was unable to prosecute. the offenders as the 
nets were set at night. The protector says: ‘The il 
fishing has been very great in the St. Lawrence River in for- 
mer years. From Tibbetts Light, at the source of the river 





[Cut this out, put it on a blank, obtain signatures and send to your Member at Albany.] 


A PETITION 


For the Continued Protection of Adirondack Deer. 
To the Honorable, the Legislature of the State of New York: 


We, the undersigned, residents ot 
law (Chap. 557, Laws of 1885) which makes 


County, respectfully petition that the 
it “unlawful to pursue any wild deer in this 


State with any dog or bitch” may not be amended in any such way as to permit the use of 


dogs for hunting deer at any time. 


(Signed) 


their living by fishing with nets. It has been estimated that 
until the St. Lawrence Anglers’ Association commenced its 
work, and prior to my service under the instructions of the 
commission, there were over 1000 tons of fish taken from the 
river annually. But this is a thing of the past; nets and 
netters are rapidly disappearing. I believe that the law 
passed during the last session of the Legislature which for- 
bids the having in possession black bass and other game fish, 
will be of very great benefit the coming spring and unti] the 
time that the close season ends. The Canadian authorities 
have taken up the matter of protecting game fish of the 
river from capture in nets, and have greatly improved their 
laws and increased their protective service. There have 
been large numhers of nets destroyed on the Canadian cide 
of the river by their officers and sportsmen. I think we can 
feel sure that entire co-operation from the other side of the 
river will be accorded us. With tbe work that is now being 
done, it can hardly be otherwise thao that the fishing in the 
river will become even better than it has ever been before.” 
Protector Steele acknowledges having received valuable 
assistance from Daniel Staring of Alexandria Bay, agent of 
the St. Lawrence River Assoeiation, and H. R. Clarke of 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A LONG ISLAND GAME PRESERVE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A week or so ago, I inserted an advertisment in your 
paper suggesting that those sufficiently interested in the 
formation of a gunning and fishing club on Long Island, 
should address themselves to me at my hotel. I received in 
reply quite a number of answers. The subject seemed to 
create so much interest, and the matter being now to a cer- 
tain extent under way for the formation of a club, [thought 
that some of your readers would be interested in a more de- 
tailed account of the proposed club. 

You recently suggested that many acres of land in the 
eastern portion of Long Island were lying idle; that the sec- 
tion was not of a character to be farmed to advantage, nor 
suited for manufacturing p It was thought possible 
that this land might’ be controlled cheaply, and be stocked 
for the benefit of sportsmen generally, with game, but more 
especially deer. It is a well known fact that for many years 
past, deer have made their home upon Long Island, and 
during the time when the law was off, from Nov. 1 to the 
15th, have been killed in comparatively large numbers con- 
sidering the small space of ground. They have existed on 
Long Island in spite of pot-hunters and hunting out of 
season. My idea was, that as land ou Long Island could be 
purchased at $10 or $15 per acre, as it was easily accessible 
by train from New York city, and as it was utterly impos- 
sible to get good sport without going long distances and 
putting up with inferior accommodations, it seemed that 
this was just the place for such a club. For instance, if 
twenty gentlemen of means were each to take a share of 
stock in such a club, at $1,000 per share, that would be 
$20,000 to work with; 500 acres to start with would cost 
$5,000. A club house would cost as much more. Birds, 
deer, and all necessary game would cost about $1,000. A 
kennel would cost about $1,000. The wages of four game- 
keepers would probably be $3,000. In this way a compar- 
atively large tract of land, well stocked with accommodation 
for members’ dogs, which could be broken and trained on 
the ground, and accommodations for members themselves in 
a club house, run for what could be paid for by a small 
annual due from each member. Near the Great South Bay 
there would be facilities for salt-water fishing and wild 
duck and brant shéoting; there also would be one or more 
fresh water streams, running through this land, which could 
be stocked with trout, which would afford excellent sport 
within the first eighteen months. At the same time, certain 
portions of this land could be cleared, cultivated and put in 
grain, etc., for the double purpose of supplying straw, etc., 
for the club stable, and for giving cultivated fields for birds 
to feed in. 

A thousand acres would of course be better than 500 acres; 
and 3,000 acres betterthan 1,000acres Still, for acommence- 
ment, 500 acres with the privilege of purcbasing four times 
that amount, would do very well. In this way, it seems to 
me, that one of the most satisfactory gunning and fishing 
clubs in tbe country could be started and maintained in ex 
cellent style. I bavea place at Islipon Long Island, and 
know allabout the land in that region and further east; 


know just what wages, men would expect for the work as 
suggested, and know about the class of game that abounds 
there. 


Iam very much interested in this subject, having been 
forced for some years past to go even as far South as Sand- 
ford, Florida, te get anything like reasonable shooting; 
and quail shooting under a hot sun in Florida is not quail 
shooting in the North, as we are accustomed to it. One 
marked advantege of sucha club would be the excellent 
accommodation near the salt water for members, and the 
advantage to be obtained in training a large kennel of 
members’ dogs. Indeed, that could be kept the yeur around 
if nec , and if the number becomes too large for a 
single kennel, one large kennel could be broken up into 
four or five smaller ones, with advantage of less danger 
from contagious diseases. ; 

If any other gentlemen than those from whomI have 
already heard, are sufficiently interested in this subject to 
take from $200 to $1,000 in stock in such a club, I should 


at Lake Ontario to Chippewa Bay, some fifty miles below, | like to hear from them; and I firmly believe, that in tive 
there haye beep for many years men who haye mainly made | years’ time, shares in such 9 club cannot be p 


for 


five times the original amount invested in them. Indeed I 

think, in that time, a forced sale of the land itself would 

bring enough money to reimburse all the members, {SrLo. 
Gepyey House, New York. 





A FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


MAN can sometimes be made to appear perfectly 
Ps ridiculous when he has his wits about him. My only 
deer slaying is stored in my memory in just such an associ- 
ation as that. It was a number of years ago that a party of 
us visited the Adirondacks to get such game as we could, 
and such experience as we couldn’t help getting. We were 
four in number, and engaged at one of the most celebrated 
hotels in the wocds, three guides to help us on a camping- 
out trip. The names of two of them I| have forgotten, but 
the name of the third, on whom this story turns, was Lovell 
Newell. He has since died but his name will awaken many 
associations in the minds of some of your readers, who in 
remembering their own experiences, will doubtless take some 
pleasure in hearing of this one of mine. 

We started out on a misty morving in three boats, and 
passed without special incident to the pond where we intended 
tocamp. Here we found a party ahead of us. Out of this 
pond we ran into one of those slow “‘rivers” of the Adiron- 
dacks, and several miles down it made our camp. The 
place had been used as a camp before, and the labor of pitch- 
ing a camp was greatly reduced, by the labor already expen- 
ded there in setting up rude tables, fireplaces and laying out 
bushes for beds. Others may have found that a ready made 
bed in the woods means work after you get into it at night, 
as well as when you pitch tent. It didn’t add any to our 

| appreciation of the spot chosen to be obliged to clear the 
spring of celluloid collars and broken condensed milk cans; 
but it was so near night that we were obliged to accept the 
situation and we did so, realizing, as one of our party re- 
marked, that this was a part of the experience that we had 
got to take. Passing over the night, which was a very ac- 
tive one for all of us, and so sleepless that there was no need 
of the assurance by our guides that they would awaken us 
at four in the morning ‘‘to go out for deer,” it is well enough 
to mention our breakfast. This meal was served on the flat 
side of a single slab which extended the length of the camp. 
It consisted of ham and eggs, and some camp griddles 
served with maple syrup, and it would bave been splendid 
if we could have eaten it; but we couldn’t. We spent the 
morning in planning, and this resulted in our all taking to 
our boats and starting for a famous place for trout. The 
only fly-rod in the party belonged to me, and when we 
reached the place, my boat was pushed out so that I had 
the best position—the one worthiest of my superior tackle. 
The trout responded readily, and I was soon playing and 
running back to Lovell Newell one after another, and some- 
times two taken at a single cast. He disengaged them and 
threw them into the boat. I was so excited that it never oc- 
curred to me that my companions were doing anything than 
watching me and wondering at my famous luck. A swing 
of the boat distracted my attention, and I turned to see how 
the rest were enjoying my sport, when to my bewilderment 
I found that while I had been taking in fifteen or twenty 
trout, those wretched pot-fishers behind my back had rigged 
themselves out with swamp alder poles, lines, plain hooks 
and pieces of pork, and had caught and piled up in a hollow 
on the bank over half # bushel of trout as large as any I had 
caught. Whe called a halt, and gathered ourselves up for 
the trip home. 

Newell took me along rapidly, until we had gained quite 
a distance on the others, when he showed me deer tracks, 
and said the deer came down to the water at that time of day, 
and I bad ‘‘better look out.” I carried bis gun in the bow 
of the boat. He paddled in the deft noiseless fashion of a 
good guide, and 1 wasn’t long in working up to the proper 
pitch of excitement for the second time in one day. In this 
somewhat intense state I remained during sweep after sweep 
past dark pool and shadowy turning, until I was tired with 
the strain. 

Then I began to take in the situation. We were returning 
over the same route that we had noisily taken only a 
few hours before, and though I hadn’t noticed the fact sooner 
my companions were within a few rods, making noise 
enough to scare tame cattle, anc occasionally shouting and 
laughing. I couldn’t feel delighted at the ‘‘take in,” but L 
never betrayed the slightest doubt by any action or word 
that I had lost faith If I couldn’t do anything any better, 
I could make a subject for Newell’s story to his next party, 
and I wonder that 1 never have heard of the episede since 
from any returned sportsman tourist from the Adirondacks, 

a. 3h Re 





Mempais, Tenn., Jan. 30,—Deer carcasses without the 
head are selling in the Memphis markets for six cents a 
pound. Venison saddles for eight and ten cents. They are 
brought over the Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis Rail- 
road from Aakansas. My three friends, Polk, Warner and 
Lowenburg, of Vicksburg, went duck hunting in their new 
steam launch Greenwing, Jan. 6, and were out in our phe- 
nomenal blizzard. They returned Jan. 9, with two hundred 
and four ducks, mostly mallards, killed in Yazoo River and 
adjacent lakes. They report that the ice accumulated so 
rapidly on gloves, clothing and decoys, that they could not 
make the most of their opportunities; otherwise they could 
easily have secured three times as many ducks. t the 
thermometer was below zero, which was a new experience 
for Mississippi duck hunters and they were glad enough 09 
get back bome unfrozen, —Cosnoms. 
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A DAY WITH THE GOLDEN-EYES. 

OF all the sports within reach of the votaries of the gun, 

in this little province by the sea, the one that has the 
most decided charm for me, is the shooting of the whistler 
or golden-eye duck. ‘This bird, by far the most beautiful of 
any of the duck family, and whose name has always been a 
synopym for elusiveness, is, even now, considered so well 
qualified to take care of itself, that so far as 1 know, no law 
exists on our statutes giving it the slightest protection. Last 
winter our Legislature gave us a common-sense ruffed grouse 
season (Sept. 20 to Dec. 1), and enacted a stringent non-ex- 
port law that will effectually crush out the slaughter of game 
for the Boston market. 

Shooting over decoys is little practiced here, and as the 
golden-eye can find plenty of shallow lakes and bars on 
which to feed where an unseen approach is impossible, he is, 
for the greater part of the year, master of the situation. But 
in the early spring, before the dead water thaws out, and 
again in the late autumn, for two or three days after it 
freezes over, he is obliged to feed close to the banks of the 
deep creeks, and then the sportsman goes for him. The man 
who tries to pot the whistler by a water shot will get left 
nine times out of ten, but he will be liable to think many 
times of the scriptural passage, ‘‘A little while ye shall see 
me and a little while ye shall not see me,” and perhaps in 
this way be benefitted. I shall always look back with 
pleasure on the days I have spent in trying to circumvent 
this wary bird, and prominent among these memories is a 

day in 1883. 

* [had agreed to join Arch and Ferris in a hunt in the vicin 
ity of Little Musquash Island, on the River St. John, and a 
certain Saturday, about the 17th or 18th of April, was the 
appointed day. Arch’s home was our base of operations, 
and to reach it in time to get a square start with the rest it 
was necessary for me to make an eight-mile journey Friday 
evening. I found the major part of the population of the 
village gathered for a sort of farewell turn at ‘‘the mazy,” 
and was easily persuaded by my prospective hunting com- 
panions to join them. It was1 A. M. on Saturday morning 
when our heads sought and found their pillows, a circum- 
stance that should be considered before judging our shooting 
too hastily., It is always amusing to see the malicious pleas- 
ure that the seniors, who stay at home, take in rousing out 
the juniors who have been out the e vening before, and the 
alacrity with which the latter respond, in order to throw out 
the impression that they were home on schedule time. 
These motives, working together in pleasant concord, were 
instrumental in starting our hunting party before dawn; but 
not before justice had been done to a good, warm breakfast, 
and the old gentleman had assured us that a team would be 
at the shore in the evening to haul our game to the house. 
Musquash Island is at the mouth of Washademoak Lake, the 
waters of which swirl around it in deep, narrow creeks, that 
seldom freeze over; and should they by accident be betrayed 
into any such indiscretion, the slightest relaxation of the 
cold will clear them of ice with startling rapidity. The 
island has a lake in the center, which is connected with the 
St. John by a deep creek thirty feet wide. 

Would that my pen were equal to the task of describing 
the beauties of that morning. The gray dawn was gradually 
gaining strength in the cloudless eastern sky. The air was 
so soft and mild that no gloves were needed, yet the snow 
which still enveloped the ground, and the ice in the marshes 
and on the lake were as solid asin January, apparently 
bound together by their own innate frigidity rather than by 
any lowness in the temperature of the atmosphere. Aud 
when the sun came up, giving the distant hillsides first a tint 
of gold, then the appearance of burnished silver, and causing 
the top of Bald Mountain, which towered in the distance 
like a monarch ‘‘head and shoulders above” the surrounding 
peaks, to sparkle like a jeweled crown, while the awakening 
of the world to life gradually deepened into a confusion of 
clanking chains, tingling bells, and the crunching patter of 
horses’ feet on the frozen lake; it did seem as if we were be- 
ing repaid for some of the cold, sleet and slush of the previ- 
ous winter. 

All our early morning attempts to corner a whistler, were 
fruitless. Sometimes it would be the crunching of the snow, 
then the flying of a wary old drake that would betray us. 
At last, a muskrat out for his morning plunge, was com- 
pelled to heave to by Arch’s old muzzleloader, in the hands 
of our bow-paddle. One of our party climbing a tree, located 
a flock of whistlers in the outlet of the little island lake. 
The creek being far below the level of its banks, we had no 
difficulty in getting within 150 yards, and then on the author 
of this sketch devolved ‘the duty of taking a ‘‘peep.” Re- 
moving his cap, he slowly raised his head till four black 
dots showed against the snow on the opposite bank; and 
when they disappeared in quick succession we covered the 
distance with an energy that would have been no discredit 
to a winner in the Clympic games. A ‘‘she-whistler,” as 
the boys contemptuously called her, came up, and as she 
winged her way down the creek, a furrow in the water a 
little ahead, told how 1 came to miss her. A second ran 
the gauntiet of both of Ferris’s barrels, without the loss of a 
feather. A big drake came up, and with a gleam of defi- 
ance in his bright yellow eye, he dashed into the air, but at 
the crack of the old muzzleloader, his light was snnffed out 
so suddenly that he never moved after he touched the water. 

I walked down to the point of the island. Cautiously 
looking over the bark I saw the head of a ‘splendid drake 
close to the shore. Siill as a statue I stood till it disappeared 
and a faint swish told me he was under, when I walked 
cooly out to within twenty feet of where he went down. 
Wher-er er-r-r sounded forty yards down the bank and I 
gave to him fullin the back. The dull ‘‘wop” of the shot on 
his feathers came distinctly to the ear, but he sailed on, only 
to be discovered later in the day completely devoured by 
crows. Hardly had I pulled trigger when [ knew I had 
been fooled and the one marked down came up and went 
“this several ways,” while I was energetically trying to get a 
shell into the gun butt end foremost. O for a double barrel! A 
single whistler dropped into the inlet two hundred yards 
away and dived almost as soon as he struck. I ran and fell 
flat on my face, watching the creek with the corner of one 
eye. Hecame up, gorged something he brought with him 
and explored the depths of the creek once more. When he 
— appeared, I was waiting to welcome him and he died 
of paralysis, brought on by violent contact with a charge of 
B shot. I then joined the boys who had hauled out the 
canoe by a hay barn and were preparing to lunch. Soon an- 
other canoe, bearing George P. and Scott G. who had been 
outall the morning and got ne’er a feather, arrived aud the 
prospects for a lively morning increased considerably. 

George walked to the canoe and picking up a duck, said 
with an innocent air, ‘‘Where did you find this, boys?” then 
tossing it to Scott with a well simulated look of contempt, 


**See, it has been shot a week.” ‘‘Wouldn’t eat it for fawty 
dollahs,” returned Scott, who, it should be explained, has 
been to Boston, and to quote one of his reviewers: ‘‘Failin’ 
to strike a banana, and not bein’ indispensable to the exist- 
ence of the commonwealth,” returned to his native land 
minus $150 and the sharp corners in his vernacular. ‘‘Get 
out! you nineteenth century Sancho Panzas,” replied one of 
our party, ‘“‘you should not always look at the situation from 
your own standpoint. What's the reason you got none? did 
the shooters at the head of the island retrieve all their 
wounded, or had some darky skimmed the pot before you 
this morning?” ‘‘We didn’t get any for divers reasons,” 
said George, dryly. We had such a good time that it was 
late in the afternoon before we again embarked. 

The first event on the afternoon’s programme was some 
rifle practice at a flock of geese, floating down the river on 
a cake of ice—no damage done. In speaking of the next 
incident, 1 could borrow a part of the language of the 
Hibernian, who sat down on a hornets’ nest and becoming 
aware, in some mysterious manner, of the sort of cushion he 
had, got up and trampled it to pieces in his rage. ‘‘It was 
mesilf that didn’t like it, and the hornets didn’t like it, but 
it was darn fine fun for the boys.” A single bird was 
sighted so far away that he took no notice of our canoe; and 
the boys put me ashore on the ridge, with orders to go up 
and rake him in. By a scries of maneuvers similiar to those 
before described, I got behind a very small drift stump with- 
in forty yards of where I last saw him. When he came up 
what was my chagrin so see him settle himself for a rest, 
instead of diving immediately, as I hoped he would. I was 
lying face downward on an icy glade, with the fierce after- 
noon sun beating down on my back, producing a sensation 
similar to that caused by a gigantic mustard plaster. The 
minutes seemed to stretch into hours as with cramped neck 
and eyes a-water I watched that confounded whistler, till 
at last he went under, and I stalked out to the edge of the 
bank, full of a grim determination to square the account 
with him when he came up. He appeared, with surprise and 
consternation plainly depicted on what little countenance he 
had, and also in every motion. Before flying he darted 
about a couple of feet onc way, then turning half around 
made a quick dash in another direction, as if to take a look 
at me from two different points of observation, and seeming 
to come to the conclusion that I was not the sort of person 
whose acquaintance he would care to cultivate more closely, 
away he went into the air. When the smoke cleared I con- 
fidently expected to view his lifeless remains, but instead 
there was a cloud of feathers—more than ever I saw shot 
out of any six ducks, and my bird was pursuing the not 
altogether noiseless tenor of his way. My companions 
chaffed me unmercifully for lying and waiting for him to go 
down, instead of firing at him and either killing him or 
compelling him to dive, and also complimented me on my 
skill as a collector of ‘‘pillow-stuffings.” I have often, when 
watching a game of checkers, seen chances for brilliant 
strokes in playing, when the persons engaged in the game 
were vainly thumping their brains for moves. 

We started for home, Ferris gallantly giving his place to a 
young lady who was going our way and preferred a short 
canoe ride to a long walk. I havea suspicion that Arch 
hoped that I would join Ferris, and when I did not, he would 
have almost seconded the motion of the executioner in ‘*The 
Mikado” concerning ‘‘all third persons who on disturbing 
téte-ci-tétes insist,” but I hardly think he would have gone so 
far as to say, ‘‘I’1a sure he won’t be missed.” Glancing back 
at the day, | am vividly reminded of a few lines 1 once saw 
in a little English story book, and 1 can only trust to their 
close-fitting, blister-like applicability to our case to commend 
me to the lenience of FoREsT AND STREAM’s quotation 
fiend exterminator. The piece was entitled ‘“‘The Three 
Jolly Sportsmen,” and one of the stanzas went something 
like this: 

“We hunted and we halloaed till the setting of the sun, 

And we had nought to bring away when the hunting day was done. 
Then one unto another said, ‘This hunting does not pay,’ 
But we’ve powdered up and down a bit, and had a rattling day.” 


L. I. FLowEr. 


MAINE GAME. 


Pte ig G the ForREsT AND STREAM’s earnest plea for 
) the retention of the New York non deer-hounding law 
brings to mind the struggles of the Maine Fish and Game 
Conamissioners a few years ago for the holding of just such 
a law upon the statute books of that State. The owncrs of 
packs of hounds, both at home and in. neighboring States, 
sent lobbyists to the Maine Legislature, and members were 
approached with the same plausible arguments that are being 
used in New York this winter. But they were met by a 
force too great. The Hon. E. M. Stillwell, the strongest 
and truest friend the noble game of Maine has ever found, 
together with his colleague, Henry O. Stanly, aided by Dr. 
Hunter, of Machias, told the Legislature that winter that to 
let loose the dogs it would require but two years—three years 
at the most—to exterminate the deer. Said Mr. Stillwell: 
‘‘A deer dreads a wolf—its natural worst enemy. Several 
times in the history of our State the deer have been driven 
almost to extermination by wolves. Our forests are just re- 
covering from the last of such periods, thirty or forty years 
ago. A dog isa wolf’s first cousin. Both ure equally de- 
structive to the deer. Turn off the dogs and your deer will 
increase. Let loose the dogs and your deer are gone for- 
ever!” How have these words proved? Everybody familiar 
with the Maine woods will grant that the deer have more 
than quadrupled under protection, the best part of which is 
@ non-hounding law. 

Is hounding destructive to deer? Yes. Why? Because 
every greenhorn who goes into the woods can, by employ- 
ing guides and dogs, surely get a deet. For proof, take a 
case right here in Boston, hundreds of miles away from the 
Adirondack wilderness. Two years ago last August a party 
of young salesmen took their vacation in that part of the 
country. They went armed with repeating rifles and money 
enough to employ guides. The guides, of course, gave them 
the chance to kill deer. One of them explained to us how it 
was done. ‘‘The dogs were let loose. My guide took me in 
a boat. Soon the hounds drove the deer into the water. My 
guide begun to pull for dear life, and as soon as I got near 
enough I begun to pepper that deer. I was so excited that 

fired ten times before I stopped him. I wanted to kill 
another deer, but the guides refused. ‘They said I had. had 
my share of fun.” : 

Another Boston case dates only back to last November, 
and shows that in some sections of the New York wilderness 
the non-hounding Jaw has been evaded. An old gentleman, 
a Boston merchant; who didn’t even own a gun, but bought 
a new repeating shotgun for the purpose, killed his deer in 


Nova Scoria. 


the Adirondacks. As in the case of the youee salesman, the 


dogs drove the deer into the water, and, paddled out by the 
lusty arms of the guide, the old man pulled away on his 
repeating shotgun, crowded with buckshot, tiil the deer suc- 
cumbed. Ah, such hunting! No. Butchery! 

Now, in all fairness, let any advocate of deer hounding 
answer: How many deer could those young salesmen, 
reared in a city, unfamiliar with the woods or with fire- 
arms—how many deer could they or that old gentleman of 
sixty have killed without the aid of dogs? I have tramped 
all day through the woods, where the tracks of deer were 
too thick to single out one and follow it, never getting sight 
of a deer, or at the best, only a chance for a snap shot; and 
lam willing to do so again. I have lain in ambush more 
than one day beside a deer path, actually beaten like a sheep 
path, and yet have never obtained the much-desired shot in 


that way. But Iam willing to do both again, and if I live © 


long enough, I expect to kill my deer by legitimate still- 
hunting; but I trust I shall never so thirst for butchery as to 
allow a dog to drive a deer into the water for my shooting. 
Ob, the prowess of such hunting! Why not hire the guides 
to tie the legs of the poor creature and then fire away with 
the repeaters? Good Forest AND STREAM, leave no stone 
unturned to preserve the non-hounding law in New York. 
Repeal it, and the days of the deer are numbered! Retain 
it and enforce it, and your deer will multiply. 

Commissioner Stillwell writes me that the recent rains 
have made a bad crust over the snow in Maine, and that 
— ago he should have trembled for the deer, but the law 

nagged the poachers so closely that they dare not follow 
their old tricks. The Commissioners, with their able corps 
of wardens, are as much on the alert as ever in Maine. 

Some things distress me, but perhaps they are all right. 

I saw the head of a female moose at a taxidermist’s the 
other day—the whole skin, in fact. It was a noble speci- 
men. The head measured nearly two feet from the muzzle 
to the top of the forehead. It looked, as it lay over the tax- 
idermist’s block, very much like the head of Barnum’s hip- 
popotamus, so broad was the muzzle and wide the nostrils. 
The creature must have weighed 800 pounds. It belonged to 
a Portland, Me., gentleman, and is being made into a mat. 
lt was either killed in open season or was killed unlawfully 
in the summer, for the skin had been some time at the tan- 
ner’s. 
The sight of that enormous head reminded me of the expe- 
rience of a chap from Boston. He went down to Parma- 
cheene, Me., and hired a guide to ‘‘call” a moose for him to 
shoot. As he told the story himself: ‘‘The guide kept up 
an unearthly roar on that old birch horn. Iv was about as 
dark as pitch. All at once I heard a crashing, when down 
came a giant beast close upon me. His head was in the air 
aoout twenty feet. His horns were ten feet broad, and 
knocked the spruce limbs into kindling wood. His eyes 
were as big as saucers, and from his nostrils came two 
streams of fire as big around as my arm! As for me, I 
dropped that little shotgua and ran!” 

I learn from good authority that the case of the New 
Haven gentleman, who, after having been prosecuted for 
killing a deer at Rangeley, Me., in June, two years ago, 
began a suit against Commissioner Stillwel! for $1,000 dam- 
ages, has been settled. I understand that the jury gave him 
$1 for damage to his reputation. This is the first case of the 
kind in my recollection, and shows how juries regard the 
game laws. ans tains SPECIAL. 


SAVE THE ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Sportsmen, of all men, are prone to hobby riding. This 
one advances the true theory perhaps. If you investigate 
you will probably find that his theory is the one he finds 
most successful in practice. It might not suit the next case 
at all. It is just as absurd to say which method of hunting 
deer is least destructive to the game as to say which is the 
best gun. It all depends. 

Deer vary in habit in different localities; the locality often 
determines the method of taking him. Given the nature of 
the land—whether level, rolliug, or mountainous; whether 
wel] watered or dry, timbered or open—and the bunter will 
adopt the method so as to make nature serve him in the pur- 
suit of bis quarry. 

In the high dry lands of Western Virginia I suppose the 
floating would be poor, and because of the absence of large 
bodies of water, hounding becomes in such sectioas an alto- 
gether different thing from hounding in New York. What I 
have to say in this article has reference solely to the methods 
n vogue of capturing deer in that most charming spot for an 
outing, the Adirondack wilderness. 

Three principal methods obtain there—floating, still-hunt- 
ing and hounding. The first is possible only during the 
months of summer, and cannot always be depended upon 
even in September. The second is practiced by the native 
hunters only, and not to any extent until after the first snows 
have fallen. The third method is possible any time, and can 
be successfully carried on by anybody who can buy a dog. 

Now what are those aiming at who write for your valuable 
paper? It is to be hoped that the great army of sportsmen 
are not taking this means to assist each other to knowledge 
which may enable them to kill more deer, but to, if possible, 
find out how to get the maximum of hunting and the mini- 
mum of killing, 7. ¢., to have the most sport possible, and 
give the deer as many chances for his life as possible. Can 
we agree upon the above? Now I am _ bound to work for 
the suppression of hounding in the State of New York, 
absolutely, and at all times of year. I will tell you why as 
clearly as I am able. 

In the first place we need to keep on foot as many deer as 
can be; the time is coming, all too fast, when there will be 
only hunting and no finding in the great northern forest. 
The woods will breathe their odorous balm, the delicious 
water bubble from the rocky crevices, the air will come laden 
with the incense of the pines and the balsams just the same 
decades hence, but the deer, the chief charm to many, will 
be gone if great care is not taken for their preservation. 

Now, what does hounding enable a man to do? 

It enables a man to put out a dog to get venison every 
time. With the intersecting streams, the thousands of lakes, 
deer hunting can be reduced to a science and a certainty 
with dogs. 

Suppose you wanted to procure twenty-five deer, for no 
matter what purpose, in a given time. You go up to the 
borders of the woods and fiad your ‘‘old guide,” tell him 
your mission and ask if the thing can be done. Does any 
woodsman doubt what he would say? He would or. “We 
might float for ’em and have good luck, we might still-hunt, 
but we would run a good many chances; give me the dogs. 
and .we’ll do it.” ee 

Dogs will and can hunt deer in all weathers; the exceptions 
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to this are not worth mentioning. The dog will run an old 
doe with young as eagerly as a buck in the short blue. 
Hounding enables the rich sportsman to monopolize as large 
a tract of country as he pleases, Hounding does not favor 
sharp shooting nor quick shooting. The deer is not killed on 
tbe full jump, but on the full swim. Hounding makes all 
other methods. practically impossible, by driving the deer 
from their watering places, and making them too shy for 
successful still-huoting. Hounding allows the sportsman 
little exercise of skill, as the deer is shot in the water at 
short range; the skill is on the part of the guide, who works 
not for fun but $2.50 per day. 

Now the question comes, If this method of taking deer is 
unfair and ought to be unlawful, what metliods are fair? 
I claim that floating gives many more chances to the deer 
than hounding. He whe thinks that to kill a deer by means 
of a jack light is the same thing as seeing him, has had no 
experience with the ‘‘lanthorn” in the North Woods. Deer 
come to know the meaning of the light very quickly, and 
often all the intimation the hunter has ef the presence of 
game is a vicious snort and the musical thump, thump of 
vanishing hoofs in the darkness. To carry a lamp on one’s 
head, sit still, aim the gun accurately enough while trying to 
keep the equilibrium in a frai] boat or log canve, and shoot a 
deer, oe full well that what is done must be done 
quickly; all these factors supply an element of uncertainty 
to the problem which the man in the boat bounding over the 
waves after a deer run to water by dogs never has to take into 
account. There is something so weird and strangely bewitch- 
ing about a mountain lake or river at night, that for me, at 
least, there is pleasure even in drifting over the placid sur- 
face, propelled, as it were, by an unseen, intangible force; 
and then to add to this, which, if you please, you may call 
nonsense, the thought that the snapping of a twig, a vague 
shape undefined in the darkness, may mean game, bring in 
those elements which always constitute sport, or uncertainty, 
skill, excitement, fairness. 

Does any one object to my plea for floating? Very well. 
To please him, [’ll not float; but he must be fair now, and 
to please me, he must not hound. I should be perfectly will- 
ing to pay the price of not floating, if by statute law the 
cowardly, destructive practice of dogging deer could be for- 
ever oueet in our glorious Adirondacks, 

The only time a dog is in order is to catch a wounded 
deer. In such a case I would use and have used a dog. In 
no other case would I attempt to justify the practice. St. 
Lawrence county forbids hounding within her borders, but 
the law is practically a dead letter. Boundaries are not well 
defined in the great woods. I am glad for so much, how- 
ever; but I for one who love hunting for its own sake, and 
fiud in the grand old woods my best recreation, hope that the 
present Legislature will maintain inviolate the law against 
hounding. NITRAM. 

GovuveRNEvR, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Last month in the northern part of Oneida county I met 
a number of sportsmen, and found by conversing with them 
that nine out of ten were opposed to turning the dogs loose 
again. If the Boonville Herald would print the whole of 
the correspondence sent to it instead of suppressing a large 
part, as they have done, then perhaps there would not be as 
many supporters of dogging as there are now. I think most 
of the cry for dogs we see in the Boonville Herald is self-in- 
terest. The owners of teams who carry the dog-hunting 
deer-slayers live in Boonville. All supplies that are not 
taken with parties from home are bought in Boonville. Some 
of the guides live there, and most of the hotels on the Fulton 
Chain get their supplies in Boonville. Is it anything strange 
then that the Boonville Herald and most of the people of the 
place should be in favor of dogging deer, when it brings so 
many sportsmen their way, besides all the pot-hunters? If 
more men went still-hunting than dogging deer, 1 have no 
doubt the same Herald would be as anxious for the law to 
remain as it isas any one. There is no doubt but self-interest 
has a great deal to do with the stand the Herald takes on the 
dog law. Iam willing to admit self-interest has a bearing 
with all of us, and in many cases too much. The sooner 
our lawmakers make laws to protect the game regardless of 
self-interest the better. Call off the dogs. C. D. F. 

LitTLE Fats, N. Y., Feb. 4. 


MARKETING MIcHIGAN VENISON.—The Marquette, Mich., 
Mining Journal has already called to the attention of sports- 
men and others interested in the preservation of the game in 
this peninsula, the urgent need of a more vigilant enforce- 
ment of the laws, and of further protection for the deer in 
our forests. The figures then given were surprising to many, 
who had not supposed that such a wholesale slaughter of 
deer was going on, and the figures given related only to the 
single station of Munising, on the D., M. & M., at that. A 
letter written to a prominent sportsman of Marquette now 
lies before the writer; it gives the number of pounds of 
venison saddles shipped from the station of Floeter, on the 
1)., M. & M., during the open season, from Aug. 15 to Nov. 
15, and also estimates the amount, not included in the ship- 
ments, consumed in camp and other places. There was ship- 
ped from Floeter in the interval mentioned 66,240 pounds of 
venison, saddles only, while the number of pounds consumed 
in the vicinity is thought to be about 14,000. ‘This means 
that in the vicinity of Floeter alone between Aug. 15 and 
Nov. 15, about 1,150 deer were killed; estimating the aver- 
age weight of a saddle as 70 pounds it would give 1,147 
killed, of which record was kept. It does not require much 
intellectual effort for one to decide from the above showing 
that soon, and very soon at this rate, our boasted hunting 
will be a thing of the past. Such has been the experience in 
other favorite haunts of game where such indiscriminate 
slaughter has been practiced, and such will be the result here 
unless steps are speedily taken to check the evil. There are 
enough prominent sportsmen in Marquette to whom the 
matter is of great moment, to have it in their power to bring 
about a change for the better, if they would but combine and 
make an effort in that direction. Violations of the game 
laws are common and notorious here, but the reporter has 
yet to hear of any one being prosecuted and compelled to pay 
the penalty for his infringement of the statutes. Is the object 
not of sufficient importance to warrant prompt action on the 
part of those who wish to protect the game hereabouts? The 
Mining Journal thinks that it is, and trusts that local sports- 
men will organize at once and check the evil. 


THE TRAJECTORY TEST.- 
— full report of the ForEsT AND StREAm’s trajectory test of hunt- 


ing rifles has been issued in pamphlet form. For sale at this | the result of an honest inquiry by a game society. As a 
matter of fact, it is a collection of arguments gathered by 


office, or sent post-paid. Price 50 cents. 


A MISLEADING DOCUMENT. 


Sia members of the Legislature at Albany have received 

copies of a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Preservation of 
Deer in Our Northern Woods.” It purports to be sent to 
them by the Eastern New York Fish and Game Protective 
Association. The introduction embodying the argument is 
by Dr. Samuel B. Ward, the president of that association. 
We print this argument in full: 


At a meeting of the Eastern New York Fish and Game Protective 
Association, held on Jan. 13, 1886, the President stated that soon after 
the organization of the Association the attention of the Executive 
Committee haa been called to the present condition of the law in this 
State concerning the rvation of the deer in the Adirondack 
region, and that he had been directed to correspond with well-known 
residents of the North Woods and others—those who were most in 
terested in the success of that district of the State, and knew most 
about it—and ascertain what their views were on this subject. A 
part of the letters, extracts of letters and documents which follow, 
were received in reply. It isto be regretted that lack of space pre- 
vents the publication of them all in full. 

Gennes the number of deer in the Woods now, as compared 
with five and ten years ago, two or three correspondents think that 
it may have diminished; the ~~ large majority think they havé 
decidedly increased in number. other words, it is clear that the 
provisions of the law of 1679 were, on the whole, wise and good, and 
resulted in permitting the deer to increase and multiply. Neverthe- 
less there were many who thought that it would bea ¢ improve- 
ment to forbid entirely the sending of deer to market, and not a 
single co! mdent objected to this addition to thelaw. Those who 
objected to the hounding of deer at any season based their opposition 
on the fact that so many of these creatures were killed late in the 
season for market, and it is believed that the proposed law, which 
will be found further on, will fully meet this objection. 

As to the most sportsmanlike manner of hunt deer, opinions 
were nearly equally divided between hounding and still-hunting, with 
asmall preponderance in favor of the former method. Those who 
objected to hounding did so on the ground that when the deer was 
once in the water he had no chance to get away. In the first place, 
many deer do get away after the dog has driven them to water. And 
it is very difficult to understand how the deer has any better chance 
against the still-hunter, when the latter, treading three or four inches 
of snow with the noiseless tread of moccasined feet, and cultivating 
all the virtues that adorn the sneak thief and assassin, deliberately 
puts a bullet through his unwary victim before he is apprised of 
the least danger. The letters will show that if the eer are not 
made shy by the pursuit of dogs, of whose approach they have am- 
ple warning, one still-hunter can kill more deer in a season than 
two or three guides with dogs. If the deer have been hounded dur- 
ing the proper season, still-hunting cannot of course be so success 
ful. The experience of the autumn of 1885 shows that the still-hunters 
so glutted the market as to bring the price of venison down to ten 
cents, and in come localities to four cents a pound, when hounding 
was forbidden. 

As to jack-hunting, not a single correspondent had anything to say 
in its favor. The objectors to it were very numerous; first, because 
many deer are wounded and drag themselves off in the woods to die 
for every one that is recovered and used; and, second, because it is 
very difficult for the hunter to tell whether he is shooting at a buck, 
adoe orafawn. Certainly no one can claim that it is sportsmanlike 
to be noiselessly paddled up within a few feet of an unsuspecting doe 
or fawn and blaze away, very much at random, with a double-barreled 
shotgun, loaded with buckshot. 

With one single exception the correspondents were all in favor of 
rescinding the law of last year and of permitting the hounding of 
deer for a proper length of time, about the duration of whica there 
was some difference of opinion. Those who preferred only a short 
season for the use of dogs, assigned as a reason that so many deer 
were killed for market in this way late in the autumn, the proposed 
manner of meeting which has already been stated. 

The Executive Committee having attentively considered all the 
suggestions made in the various communications received, instructed 
their counsel to draw up a bill to be introduced into the Legislature 
at as early a date as practicable, which should embody the views of 
as many intelligent and interested persons, and antagonize as few as 


ible. 

The law of 1879 has proved a success after five years’ trial; nearly 
everybody was satisfied with it and the deer had increased under itin 
almost ali sections of the Woods; where they had diminished it was 
due to hunting for market. A large number of persons thought that 
the season was too long and, therefore, the proposed new law closes it 
two weeks earlier than did the law of 1879, and it is believed that no 
one will suffer any serious injury or inconvenience thereby. In all 
other respects the dates of the law of 1879 are adhered to. 

The provision that no deer shall be sent to market from the Adiron- 
dacks was considered an absolute necessity by almost everybedy who 
knew anything about the matter. The hotel keepers and the guides 
understand that the preservation of the game is in their interest as 
much as in that of any one else—that the tourists and sportsmen who 
go there virtually support the region. Not one in twenty of the latter 
class is a still-hunter, or has the leisure to go there at the season when 
still-hunting is a possibility ; ninety-nine one-hundredths of them find 
more sport in hounding than in any other method of hunting. To per- 
mit hounding will attract visitors: to forbid it will drive them else 
where. The neeeey is universal that each deer killed bya summer 
visitor leaves in the Woods from a hundred and fifty to three bundred 
dollars; and that the number killed by them, in any and every way, 
amounts to nothing at all compared with the number hithertc killed 
for market, and which yield to the owner some sevenor eght dollars 
apiece at the outside. © To prevent the sending of venison to market 
from this region is a hardship to those only who do not live in the 
Woods; and it will be verv little injury to them since it is estimated 
that in the large cities of this State not less than ninety per cent. of 
the venison comes from outside the State. If as many deer are 
killed annually in the future as were the past fall. under the anti- 
hounding law, in five or ten years the deer in the Adirondacks will 
become as scarce as the moose Low are, the region will offer no at- 
tractions to sportsmen, the occupaion of the hotel-keepers and 
guides Lal be gone, and the city will be no better off than under the 
rae w. 

The talk about its being unsportsmanlike to follow deer with 
hounds, bred and trained for the p’ , isallnonsense. In all 

of the world, in all countries and climes, from time immemorial, it 
has always been, as it still is, the most exhilarating, exciting and 
sportsmanlike manner of bunting deer. It is one of the least destruc 

tive methods: very few deer, if any, are wounded and lost; and in 
this State it is objected to only oy those pot-hunters and still-hunters 
who desire to kill the most deer in the shortest possible time, for the 
few paltry dollars that their flesh and hides may bring. 


SamMvEL B. Warp. 

ABany, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1886. 

The remainder of the document consists of letters giving 
the views of a number of advocates of hounding. These 
views are stated to be ‘‘virtually epitomized in the above re- 
marks” by Dr. Ward. 

This pamphlet goes to the Legislature with the sanction of 
the Eastern New York Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. It is put out as the result of an investigation under- 
taken by that society. When an association professedly 
working for right game protection institutes an inquiry into 
a subject of such grave concern as Adirondack deer hound- 
ing, it is bound by the professions of its title to conduct that 
inquiry fairly, without “prejudice, and thoroughly. When 
it makes a statement based on the result of that inquiry 
and intended to influence legislation in the direction of 
right game protection, that statement should be fair, 
unwarped by prejudice, and candid, giving the truth, 
and basing arguments and conclusions on well determined 
facts. The document now before us is not fair. It is not 
unprejudiced. It is not candid. It conceals the truth. 
It suppresses the facts. Its arguments are based on mis- 
representations. It is not a safe guide for legislation in the 
interest of game protection. 

1. It is misleading and deceptive because it purports to be 





deer hounders to bolster up deer hounding. The president 
states that he was directed to correspond with well-known 
residents and others interested in the North Woods. By the 
further statement that with ‘one single exception,” his cor- 
respondents were all in favor of rescinding the law of last 
year, he virtually confesses that only those persons were 
written to who were known or believed to be advocates of 
deer hounding. The ‘‘one single exception” was a mistake 
on his part; he had misjudged his man. The officers of the 
association, themselves deer hounders, instead of conducting 
an impartial canvas to truly determine public sentiment, 
constituted themselves a partisan committee to drum up am- 
munition for their cause. Mr. W. W. Byington, the asso- 
ciation’s secretary, wrote some of these letters of inquiry, 
and one of the published replies comes from the Boonville 
Herald editor, a pronounced advocate of dogging deer. This 
is the way the reply begins: ‘‘Yours at hand. I am exceed- 
ingly pleased to find that our ideas are alike on the deer- 
hounding law.” Had Messrs. Ward and Byington, as pri- 
vate individuals, gathered this material for their purpose and 
presented it to the Legislature on their own responsibility, 
that would have been perfectly proper; but to presume to 
offer it on the pretense of its being a game society’s public- 
spirited action is a different thing altogether. Ifthe East- 
ern New York Association was not organized by active deer 
hounders for the express purpose of conjuring with its name 
at Albany to help their cause, the members owe to the public 
a disclaimer of this pamphlet sent in the society’s name to 
the Legislature. 

2. The document is misleading and deceptive because it 
pretends to represent public sentiment. After such a one- 
sided inquiry as this was, the result of necessity cannot in 
any way reflect public opinion. The compilers of the 
pamphlet studiously avoid giving the side (which in point 
of number and character is by far the most worthy of being 
heard) opposed to their own private dogging interests. They 
suppress the other side entirely, even when pretending to 
give the views elicited by others. For example, on page 14 
they profess to give the views contained in the correspond- 
ence published in the Glens Falls Republican. But among 
the diverse views expressed there, they select and print only 
two letters, one written by S. J. Palmer, of Indian Lake, 
who wants the deer hounding law repealed because certain 
lawless ruffians in his neighborhvod persist in slaughtering 
deer with hounds; and another from Oliver St. Marie, astore 
keeper of the same place, who trades supplies to these deer 
butchers in exchange for deer pelts. Now, if these pamphlet 
compilers who pose as game protectionists, honestly intended 
to give the Legislature a fair statement of public feeling on 
this question, why did they not print the letter from A. C. 
Clifton, of Hague, published in the Republican of Jan. 8. 
Mr. Clifton wrote: 

‘*Moose and beaver were natives of the Adirondacks and no voice 
was raised to prevent their destruction. Our rivers swarmed with 
salmon and they too have disappeared. Deer and trout are sure to 
follow them, but EE ony or te management the day of their dis- 
appearance may be long delayed. One thing, however, is certain, 
we must give up the deer or the dogs at once. Of all the methods of 
deer hunting the use of hounds is the most destructive and inhuman. 
Crust hunting is but little less so when practiced, which is not once 
where dogs are used a hundred times. hunter who is so disposed 
can use his dogs and kill deer any day in the year. The crust 
hunters’ time is limited to a very few weeks, and the fact that the 
game at that season is worthless and unfit for food, is in its+lf a 
great protection. He who must float for skin-poor does, can do so 
only in tly time. For a certainty the dog is always resorted to. 
When his owner has no use for him he hunts for his own amusement, 
and, left to run at large, ill cared for and ill fed, he takes to the deer 
yards and the destruction is completed. 1 have said that the practice 


is inhuman, and to sustain the assertion will give you one instance 
ae many in my personal experience upon which the charge is 


“i was hunting with a party at the head of the Boreas River. Re- 
turning late one day from starting dogs, while crossing a neck of the 
big swamp at the upper end of Saddle Pond, I heard a deer bleat- 
ing loud and often. I made my way to the spot, which proved to be 
in a brook filled at that place with windfali and floodwood. Here 
was a tired-out deer, tangled in a mass of vines and brushwood, and 
one of the largest hounds I ever saw was eating from the quivering 
flanks of the living animal. As I approached, the dog (a strange 
one) made a vicious spring at me. I kicked him off and he returned 
to his ghoulish meal. The pitiful cries of the deer, and the savage 
demonstration ef the hound toward my-elf, decided me at once, 
and I sent a bullet through bis head. I cut away the brush with my 
sheath knife and approached the deer, a beautiful doe, which made 
no effort to escape, but looked up in my face with its beautiful, 
pleading, almost human eyes, as if to thank me for the relief from 
torture that had come too late to save its life. Had it been possible 
for the deer to live no hand of mine would have been raised against it, 
but an examination proved that it was injured past all hope of re- 
covery and I shot it dead in its tracks. This is not an isolated case, but 
one of many I have seen, and such as are daily happening where 
dogs are used. ‘ 

“The lines of the territory inhabited by deer are ever contracting, 
and are already nearly beyond our county limits. The present law 
enforced to the letter,as it will be unless the courts refuse to do 
their duty, we regard as the last chance for deer on the barren and 
useless mountains which occupy the northern portion of Warren 
county.” 


This eagerness with which everything in favor of hound- 
ing—no matter how false or preposterous it is—is seized by the 
pamphlet compilers, and the equal zeal with which they seek 
to conceal the actual sentimeut of the great majority of in- 
telligent and unselfish citizens, lay bare the covert purpose 
of the society’s officers and stamp the document as untrust- 
worthy, even though it bears the pretentious sanction of a 
‘‘game protective association.” No honest attempt at wise 
game protection ever yet demanded such perversion and 
suppression of truth to accomplish its ends—and never 
will. 

8. The pamphlet is further misleading and deceptive when 
it states that hounding ‘‘is objected to only by those pot- 
hunters and still-hunters who desire to kill the most deer in 
the shortest possible time.” The truth is that the most 
inte ligent and public-spirited sportsmen recognized the im- 
perative necessity of a law against hounding, worked to 
secure it, have been hearty in their support of it, and now 
demand that it be retained. To cite a few names—Hon. O. 
B. Matteson, of Wilmurt Lake, wrote to Governor Hill last 
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Kent County SportsMen’s CiuB.-—At the annual 
meeting held in the office of Dr. E. 8. Holmes Feb. 2 the 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. E. 8S. 
Holmes; Vice-President, H. Widdicomb; Secretary and 


that deer must be hounded that they may be made shy. | Treasurer, N. Fred Avery; Directors, L. D. Follett for one 
year; A. C. Horton for two years; T. Stewart White for 


Hounding docs prevent the taking of deer by still-huntiog. 
It does not prevent it by making the deer shy. It prevents | three years; A. B. Richmond for four years, and W. C. 
it by killing th A deer driven by hounds into the water Denison for five years. The President was authorized to 
y killing them. \ deer driven by hounds : make application for membership in the National Sports- 
and clubbed to death in August cannot be shot by a still-hun- | men’s Association. The following were elected delegates to 
ter in the autumn. That is exactly the way hounding works. | the State Association, which meets in Kajamazoo on the 
Tf dogs are used no deer will be left to be taken by any other = ge : a es Ae Richmond, L. D. Fol- 
method whatever. The pretext that hounding is preservative 5. ey aon ere meee 


of the deer is rubbish. The men who dog do not dog 
for the purpose of protecting. They dog to capture and kill. 
And they do kill. They exterminate. One of the profes- 
sional gentlemen whose letters are published in this pamphlet 
has made it a custom for years past to dog deer by the whole.. 
sale, to kill more than could be consumed as food, and to 
leave the carcasses to rot in the woods. That is the sort of 
making shy the hounders call for and that is the way they 
practice it. 

The excessive killing by still-hunting, it is admitted by the 
hounders, is the work of market-hunters. The way to stop this 
is to cut off the market. Forbid the transportation and sale of 
game. For vears the Forest AND STREAM has urged such 
alaw. Every sportsman would rejoice to see that provision 
on the statute books. We strongly urge the passage of a 
bill to that effect by the present Legislature. 

But to make such a Jaw at the sacrifice of the present non- 
hounding statute would not save the game. The repeal of 
the present law, on any pretext whatever, would mean the 
doom of the Adirondack deer. The hounding law is wise 
and beneficial. Let it stand. Enforce it. The State of 
New York cannot afford to repeal it. The community can- 
not afford to put the hounds again on the track to drive deer 
into the water. It would be sheer and irreparable folly and 
improvidence to sacrifice the game supply of the Adirondacks 
to the selfish, time-serving and greedy clamorers for permis- 


sion to hound. 


as set forth in the pamphlet, pages 14 and 17—both methods 
are forbidden by law and meat so obtaived is contraband. 
9. The document is misleading and deceptive in the plea 


May urging him to sign the bill against hounding. Is Mr. 
Matteson a pot-hunter? Gen. R. U. Sherman, secretary of 
the Fish Commission, is on record in these words: 

“The number of deer wantonly killed by hounding by far exceeds 
those killed out of season, and the slaughter cf the animals for mere 
sport is an evil which demands prompt attention. Men seem to have 
just found out how easy a matter it is to get deer in this way. lam 
of the opinion that running deer with dogs should be prohibited, as 
there seems to be no other alternative.” 

Does Dr. Ward presume to class Gen. Sherman among the 
pot-hunters? Among the subscribers to a fund to pay a 
special officer to enforce the law against hounds in the 
Beaver River district last summer were Hon. Lansing Hotal- 
ing, of Albany; Prof. E i Richards, of Yale College; Dr. 
Spencer M. Nash, of New York city, and Charles Fenton, 
of Number Four. Does Dr. Ward mean seriously to tell us 
that these men are pot-hunters? Mr. Edward C. Litcbfield, 
of Brooklyn, is strong in his condemnation of the injury of 
hounding. Does Dr. Ward class Mr. Litchfield among the 
pot-hunters? We might fill a column with such names as 
these, but it hardly seems worth while gravely to consider 
this silly and preposterous pot-hunter pretext. 

4. The pamphlet is misleading and deceptive when it de- 
clares that ‘‘to follow deer with hounds” is a historic and 
sportsmanlike method. Whatif it beso? That has noth- 
ing to do with the Adirondack style of hounding. In the 
North Woods the sportsmen do not follow the hounds. 
They sit on the bank or in a boat and wait to be rowed out 
to within arm’s length of the exhausted deer swimming in 
the water. There is nothing exhilarating about the water- 
butchery of deer until the butchers have become abnormally 
hardened to it. Ninety-nine deer out of every one hundred 
killed by hounding in the North Woods are killed in the water. 
Only the hundredth is killed on a rupway,after the manner of 
hounding as practiced elsewhere in this countgy. To call this 
water-butchery historic and sportsmanlike is grotesque. 

5. The pamphlet is misleading and deceptive when it rep- 
resents that the welfare of the North Woods guides and 
hotel keepers depends on hounding. Of a thousand Adiron- 
dack tourists, less than one hundred goto hound deer. The 
nine hundred would gladly see the hounds kept out. The 
guides are not dependent on tbe hounders; they can find 
abundant employment in other ways. The most intelligent 
guides recognize that hounding destroys the deer supply and 
is opposed to their true interests. Many of these guides 
petitioned the Legislature last year to pass the hounding law. 
They have not since then changed their opinion of the wis- 
dom of the measure—statements in this pamphlet to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. We challenge the compilers of this 
document to name one man whose opinion is entitled to re 
spect, who was last. year in favor of a non-hounding law and 
is now opposed to it. 

6. The pamphlet is misleading and deceptive when it argues 
that the deer supply has increased within the past ‘‘five and 
ten” years. The exact opposite is the truth, and no one 
knows it better than the dogger. It was in fact the alarming 
decrease of deer that started the friends of game protection 
to work for the abolition of hounding, the most destructive 
method of bunting the deer in the Adirondack region, and 
one which, if persisted in, means the extermination of the 


game. 

7. The pamphlet is misleading and deceptive when it avers 
that hounding ‘‘is one of the least destructive methods” of 
hunting deer. Of all the modes employed in that region it 


is only less destructive than crusting, and crusting is very | he 
properly forbidden by the present law. Hounding is more a Se a oe bye ay vt 
; : : ; g mornin ellum visite remains of his old horse 
destructive than floating or still-hunting, because more sure. again, and < time picked up 19 dead foxes. He was re- 
lt can be practiced —and in fact is practiced—at all seasons. turning home loaded down with fox pelts, when about a 
It requires no experience nor skill. The deer is driven into | mile from Kimbles, he heard moans and cries of pain issuing 
the water and the hunter is rowed within short range. _ oe ae ae — Bese — 
5 ; ; : e 
It is a common thing for _ guide to hold the} .ounds proceeded, and found two Italian quarrymen rolling 
deer by the tail while the “hunter” shoots or clubs! jn the snow and writhing in pain. Upon asking them what 
it to death. Just because it is so sure and so easy it is 


the matter was one of the Italians told bim that they had 
clamored for by one class of guides and one class of tourists. | found a frozen horse in the woods, and had cut a piece of 
By it they have killed 75 per cent. of all the deer killed in 


meat from it, which they had roasted over a fire and eaten. 

; They were almost immediately seized with intense pains in 
the North Woods. These classes are now clamoring for a 
law against floating. Why? Not because they believe that 


the stomach. Kellum waited to hearno more. He knew at 
it will save the game, but because they hope thereby to 


once that the Italians had eaten a piece of his poisoned horse. 
He started on a run for the station to telegraph for a doctor. 
regain the privilege of hounding. Why do they want to 
exchange jacking for hounding? Because by the letter 


Fortunately, Dr. Brace, of Lackawanna, had been called to 
Kimbles that morping to attend a patient, and Kellum met 
method they can get more deer. Jacking is uncertain, often 
barren of result. Hounding is sure four times in five. 


him as he was flying in for aid for the poisoned Italians. 
Kellum hastily told the doctor the situation and the two 
hurried back. Dr. Brace administered powerful antidotes 

They want the sure method. They demand that the hound 

be again put on the track of the buck and the doe and the 

fawn. But the men who ask for hounding are only a small 


to the Italians, and got them to the nearest house. He 
succeeded in counteracting the poison and in a few hours 
class compared with the whole number of Adirondack guides 
and visitors, for— 


the Italians were able fo go on their way. Kellum lost no 
8. The document is misleading and deceptive when it 


time iv burying his d horse. The 58 foxes that fell 
victims to Kellum’s baited horse will net dim $58 in boun- 
ties. The pelts he can sell for $23 .a piece—a total of $174 
from a horse dead that only cost him $90 alive and had 
given him 20 years’ faithful service.. What the profits would 

states that more deer were killed last season by still-hunting | bave been if the Ltalians had died he does not care to cipher 

and floating than in any recent previous year by these 

methods and floating combined. The statistics given in the 

pages of the pamphlet and quoted from the Boonville 

Herald are wholly without foundation. They are not 

authenticated by any responsible person. Nobody but a 


on.—V. Y. Times. 

JupGE Caton’s HousE BurRNED.—About midnight of Feb. 
highly constituted idiot would believe them nor expect 
others to believe them. Moreover, jacking was practiced 


‘8 the house of Judge J. D. Caton, ‘at North Bluff, Ottawa, 
last June, hounding was extensively practiced last summer, 


lll., caught fire aud was burned tothe ground. No lives 
were lost. Judge Caton and his family were not at home, 
and crusting has been practiced this winter. By these three 
illegitimate methods, Jt is fair to presume, as many deer 


and only the servants occupied the house. Judge Caton’s 
library and his large collection of natural history specimens 
were killed as weré taken by lawful jacking in the open 
season and by still-hunting. If venison was cheaper than 


were destroyed. Among the books burned was a complete 
usual, it was water-killed venison and crust-killed yenison— 


Snrpz SHooTine ExTrRaorpDinary.—Portland, Ore., Jan. 
30.—Dr. Jessup, the distinguished dentist and sportsman of 
this city, reports that on the day following a recent snow 
storm, he, with a common parlor rifle, from his parlor win- 
dow, shot and killed eleven Eaglish snipe which had gath- 
ered on the lawn in front of his residence; that he fired only 
thirteen shots, and that each bird was shot through the 
neck, and not elsewhere. Ought the club to question the 
truthfulness of the statement?—C. T. 





Vireinia CoLtp AND GAmME.—Richmond, Va., Feb. 6.— 
‘| We are having now the coldest weather ever experienced 
here. The thermometer registering Thursday morning five 
degrees below zero. In addition to this the snow is about 
eleven inches deep. From information gathered from far- 
mers in the counties of Henrico. Chesterfield and Hanover, 
I am afraid poor “Bob White” has been effectually ‘‘cleared 
= on" conveys are reported as found frozen to death. 


CoLp WEATHER IN Marne.—A Portland (Me.) correspond- 
ent who was compelled by the recent cold weather to aban- 
don his fox hunting, writes that upon visiting a known 
grouse cover he discovered two of the birds frozen to death 
and covered with ice; the inference is that the ice storm 
was very destructive of the grouse in that section. 


A Tame Moose.—Burlington, N. J., Feb, 1.—Ex-Con- 
gressman H. B. Smith, who announced some weeks ago 
that he was to establish a paper here bas changed his mind. 
He has a pet moose from Canada, and, eschewing politics, 
is now putting the fleet animal over the road in high glee. 


ATLANTICVILLE, L. I., Feb. 7.—One gun, three days, 
recently secured fifty ducks, mostly broadbills and whistlers, 
at the inlet on Shinnecock Bay.—J. W. 


Taunton, Mass., Feb. 3.—We have organized a gun club 
here and own several good dogs among us.—So. 


Sea and River ishing. 


THE STRIPED BASS LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We thank you for the prominence which you so kindly 
gave our communication of the 1st instant, and the very 
courteous editorial comment on same. 

It is quite true that the present law ‘‘does not cover 
the whole season for stri bass in the Hudson.” It is 
equally true.that the present laws in regard to trout and 
black bass do not cover the whole of the spawning season of 
either of these two last named fish. Every angler has taken 
gravid trout in July and gravid bass in August. If a law 
covers the time during which the large majority of any 
specific class of fish spawns, it does as much as any citizen 
has a reasonable right to ask; but it does not seem to us that 
the fact that a close season is too short is a good reason for 
making it still shorter. 

So long as it is generally conceded that the chief, if not the 
sole, reason for anadromous fish ascending fresh-water 
streams is to spawn, and so long asit is true that in the case 
of all those anadromous fish, with whose habits we are any- 
thing like familiar, the period covering their ingress and 
egress covers their spawning season, it seems to us to be wise 
to protect them during the greater portion of the time they 
are in our rivers. Though no man can prove that all of the 
fertile bass which run up the Hudson do spawn during the 
present close season, yet no man will presume to deny that 
many of them do spawn then and there. Nor would the 
opinion that the constant and permanent supply of striped 
bass in our waters does not chiefly depend upon river spawn - 
ing be seriously entertained by thoughtful students of fish 

e. 


Firty-r1GHt Foxes, FourEEN Does anD Two ITaLtans. 
—Hawley, Pa., Feb. 8.—About twenty years ago Randall 
Kellum, of Kimbles, Pike county, five miles below this 
place, on the Honesdule branch of the Erie Railway, 
purchased a horse for which he paid $90. He worked it 
daily on his farm until one day last week when the horse 
died. The neighborhood of Kimbles, and in fact all through 
that part of the country, has been literally overrun with 
foxes this season. As has been the case in Sullivan county, 
across the Delaware River, the farmers have lost hundreds 
of chickens and other poultry by the bold raids of these 
usually timid animals. Farmer Kellum hit upon a plan that 
he thought might destroy a Jarge number of the thieving 
pests, and that was to put strychnine in the carcass of the 
old horse, and place the body in a spot where foxes would 
be sure to flock to it. The deadly drug was accordingly 
placed plentifuliy in the flesh of the dead horse, and the 
carcass was hauled to an out-of-the-way spot ia the woods, 
two or three miles from Kimbles, and left there. The next 
morning Kellum went early to the woods to see if his plan 
had worked successfully. He found lying scattered about in 
all directions, and none of them far away from the poisoned 
horse, 39 dead foxes. How many more managed to get to 
their holes or hiding places before they died was of course 
unknown. Mr. Kellum had the foxes taken home, and the 
next morning went to the woods again. There were no 
foxes found, as could hardly have been expected, as the 
horse during the previous night had been monopolized by 
half the dogs in the neighborhood, 14 of which were found 
dead at the scene of their feast. With barely an exception 
the dogs were animals that had long been suspected of 
habitual wholesale killing of sheep in the vicinity, so the 








What you say about the propriety of enacting a law against 
dragging nets under the ice is most pertinent in this connec- 
tion. But we believe that so long as there is no law against 
the sale of bass during the season at which this abomination 
is possible, this thing will continue. The philanthropic fixh 
mongers say in their petition, ‘*To fairly [fairly seems hardly 
a proper word under the circumstance] prepare for Lent, 
our cold storage warehouses should be filled immediately 
during the — cold season, when the supply is readily 
obtained.” In their eagerness to secure striped bass for the 
Lenten season they may not have time to find out whether 
the bass were caught under the ice. And this, besides en- 
couragiog Jaw breaking, would be a constant source of 
remorse to an excellent and necessary class of people. 

t ABBEY & IMBRIE. 
New York, Feb. 8. 

[Our correspondents are reminded that the season named 
in the law, ¢. ¢., Jan. 1 to May 19, is not known to cover any 

rtion of the season of spawning of the striped bass in New 

ork waters, for, as we have pointed out, but little is known 
of their spawning habits, and the few eggs which have bzen 
taken from them in the Hudson. Our main reason, how- 
ever, for urging the repeal of the striped bass law, was be- 
cause the framers of the law did not intend to protect this 
fish, but meant it for a small fish found in Lake Ontario, and 
in consequence of this the State Game Protectors were in- 
structed by the Fish Commissioners with the sanction of the 
President of the New York Society for the Protection of 
Game, of which Mr. Imbrie is a member, not to take notice 
of this law or begin any prosecutions under it. The law be- 
ing a dead letter—not because of avy lack of enforcement hy 
subordinates, but because the authorities so declared it—we 
thiuk it better off the books than on it. As for the prohibi- 
tion of netting under the ice in the Hudson, we believe it 
possible to stop it ifalaw to that effect is passed. 
kind of netting is done out on the ice in full view of citizens 
along the bank and of passengers in the cars which ryn op 
both banks of that river. ]. 





set of Audubon’s works, and many other valuable volumes. 


‘‘A Currituck Duckine Score.”—It is suggested that 
the above heading in this column last week may convey the 
erroneous impression that the scores then printed were made 
on the grounds of the Currituck Club. Asa matter of fact 
the shooting was done by the members and on the grounds 
' of the Narrows Island Club, of Currituck Sound. 
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quite a number who are devotees of the fly-rod and have| Brssy Cius.—Utica, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The eighth annual 
enjoyed its seductive pleasures. I received a letter from | meeting of the Bisby Club was held here to-day, and the fol- 
your correspondent Wor.” from Mt. Sterling, a few days | lowing trustees chosen: Gen. R. U_ Sherman, Hon. H. J. 
ago, saying that “‘I have just received a split-bamboo fly-rod. | Coekinham, H. Lee Babcock, O. J. Childs, Thomas R. 
I want a few instructions. Come up and spend a day with | Proctor, A. G. Brower. At a subsequent meeting of the 
me. It would be like an experience meeting of old Metho- | trustees the following officers were elected: President, Gen. 
dists.” R U. Sherman; Vice-Presidents, Christopher Roby, W. W. 

On the following day my genial friend E. P. B , treasurer | Snow, D. W. Cross, Thomas R_ Proctor; Secretary, Henr 
of the Bourbon Gun Club, met me. ‘What sy you on| H. Thompson; Treasurer, 8. F. Sherman; Legal Counsel, 
going. to Mt. Sterling to-morrow?” ‘‘I can be ready by 8| Hon. H. J. Cookinham. The club passed a resolution de- 
o’clock.” The next morning turned out to be one of those | claring against floating for deer, favoring the limiting of the 
cold, disagreeable, misty days, the ground all covered with | shooting season beginning Aug. 15 and closing Nov. 1, and 
snow and slush, but just right to talk fiy-fishing. We | advocating hounding from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. 
arrived at Mt. Sterling early, and as we sauntered into the isenneeeaiseioaei etme 
office we found “Vox” in his little workshop at the end so} Nor an Uncommon Case —‘‘Got any fish?” ‘Nary fish.”’ 
busily engaged that he was unaware of our presence. 1| «@ot any bites?” ‘‘Nary bites.” ‘Got any bait?” “‘Nary 
knocked on the door, and turning he hid something which | psjt.” “‘What are you doing there?” ‘‘Fishin’.”—TZeras 
to me looked like a fly-book. And with that whole-soul | giftings, 
smile which characterizes him above all good fellows, ‘‘hail ooo 
ng well oll ae us to “ Rev. Mr. 8., formerly . 

i ommissioner of Tennessee. After a hearty greeting ffi 
he imformed us that they had just been engaged in a con isheultur é. 
versation on the subject of fishing. Ceremonies were cast 
aside. My friend B. excused himself, having some business THE FULTON CHAIN HATCHERY. 
in town, which left the happy clover leaf in its glory. The} waicor Forest and Stream: 


rods were brought out and I soon ascertained that ‘‘Vox”| Atthe annual meeting of the Boonville Sportsmen’s Club, 


had itbad. Fortunately the ‘‘weather conditions” were such | held at the Hurlburt House, Boonville, recently, the following 
that it kept all the toothache patients at home, which often | officers were elected: President, L. W. Fiske, Boonville; First 
Vice-President, S. T. Miller, Constableville; Second Vice- 


prevents one of those pleasant (éte-d-téte chats that we enjvy : A v > 
so much, and then it gave us full sweep of the 100m. ig H. G. wy ago Trees, C. W. Colton, Boon- 
ville; etary, G. A. ard, Boonville. 

The —, was hardly oo ae Rago the —— The report of the committee on the new fish hatchery just 
cast comme il faut, but taking off the butt joint we managed | -ompleted on the Fulton chain of lakes, was read by Hon. H. 
to lay out (an imaginary) line fairly well. Thrice the dinner Dwight Grant. The report stated that the hatching house 
bell rang before we could fiad a convenient stopping place. | was located near Cold Spring Camp, on Fourth Lake of the 
After dinner followed a long discussion on the action of | Fulton Chain, on the recommendation of State Fish Commis- 
legislators, which closed with the hope that the Senate would | sioner Sherman. The site was selected for the purity of the 
be awake to its duty and surely ‘‘kill the bill” We cast our | Water and its convenience as a central point for procuring and 
eyes across to the court house clock whose hour band already | 4istributing trout fry. The plans of the building and plant 

: . : : were made and furnished by Mr. Sherman on the most ap- 
pointed s little after five and bade our friends a reluctant proved methods for hatching. The dimensions of the build- 
au revoir with the promise that as soon as the water was in | ing are 20x36 feet. It is boarded and battened on the outside, 
right condition when spring has asserted her rights again I | and has a plain, tasty cornice and gabled roof covered with 
would telephone them when they would meet me to try the | good pine shingles. It is lighted by 8 windows of 12 lights 
result of our meeting. each, 9x14 inches, and has one door. The inside walls are 

As we drove homeward through the falling mist and rain ne bg: teres. a ee eee spruce 

. : e Ce rooms are also ceiled overhead with spruce. 
1 ould, searcely think of any bing but the Pleasant doy | Wate is conduct oth building throwsh 2 -acn mat 13 
oe the fi ” loveun Geune feet in length from a reservoir built for that purpose. The in- 
. e fish. a : side reservoirs and hatching troughs are on the ground ready 
ORTH MIDDLETON, Ky. for setting up. Necessary wire cloths for hatching trays has 
been purchased and the frames are in process of construction. 
Owing to late commencement of operations on the building 
and the early forming of ice on the lakes, the managers were 
unable to —— and set up tbe hatching apparatus until 
after the time that the spawn had reached maturity, thereby 
making it unsafe to remove them from the State hatchery. 
The committee recommends that the apparatus be set up in 
early spring and everything be put in order for future use. A 
better building has been erected than Commissioner Sherman 
contemplated and it will be better equipped. It has already 
cost $572.44, and $50 or $60 more will be required to complete 
it. The report was accepted. The treasurer’s report, which 
—* balance of $90.95 on hand, was also read and ac- 
cepted. 

Hon. H. Dwight Grant, Geo. H. Beck, John Brinckerhoff, F. 
A. Barrett and C. W. Colton were elected manages. Ww. 
Fiske was delegated to go to Albany to confer with represent- 
atives in regard to securing aid for the new hatchery and to 
voice the sentiments of the club on the proposed changes in 
the game laws. PORTSA. 

Utica, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1886. 
















































































TROUT OF SUNAPEE LAKE, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much interested in your article announcing the dis- 
éovery of a new species of trout in Sunapee Lake, and after 
thinking the matter over for a while it occurred to me that 
while I was a member of the New Hampshire Fish Commis- 
sion we had planted the Salmo oquassa in that lake, and I 
accordingly wrote to my former colleague, Mr. A. H. Pow- 
ers, of Grantham, N. H., a town very near the lake, to ask 
him about it, as he was the superintendent of the State 
hatchery from the beginning, until Mr. Hodge succeeded 
him on his resignation of his commission. 

Mr. Powers writes me as follows: ‘‘On June 3, 1879, 1 
planted 4,000 oguassa, or blue-backed trout, in Sunapee Lake, 
and these Salmo sunpee (?) may have come from that plant; 
they have a look like the fry, as I remember them. But 
could they have multiplied so, and grown to such monsters? 
I have no doubt that some of those we saw, for I was with 
Mr. Hodge at the time, would weigh from eight to ten pounds; 
we caught some of six pounds, and saw mucli larger ones. 
Now these fish are lake spawners, Not one of them came 
up the brook I planted them in, while the landlocked salmon 
of about the same weight did so. In Maine it was said that 
they were small, about one-quarter pound weight, and came 
into the river to spawn Oct. 10 to a day. That is as I re- 
member it. Now the question is, could they change from 
minnows to whales and from river to lake spawners in so 
short a time?” 

Now | am equally puzzled with my friend Powers. We 
know that the landlocked salmon which we placed in Suna- 
pee Lake, from eggs procured at Grand Lake Stream, have 
attained a weight of over twelve pounds, though the Grand 
Stream fish seldom go over two or three pounds, and the 
same season’s fry distributed in Sguam Lake have gone up 
to fifteen or sixteen pounds. 

This I attribute to the fact of their finding plenty of fresh- 
water smelts for food, for one reason, as well as to the fact 
that we usually find the size of the fish to correspond in 
some degree with that of the water from which they are 
taken. 

This discovery is a very interesting one, and having found 
a possible raison d’étre for oguassa trout in Sunapee Lake, I 
send it you in hopes that some other correspondent may be 
able to throw some light ov the matter, and solve Mr. Pow- 
ers’s queries as to the possibility of such rapid growth and 
apparent change of habit. SaAMvEuL WEBBER. 

CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Feb. 2, 1886. 


A WINTER CHAT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Little Sandy” is sad, and why not? Information has 
just reached us that the Legislature has repealed the State 
aw to prevent seining, etc., in the waters of Kentucky. 

For years we have been trying to effect a change in our 
community by distributing some of the wholesome teachings 
of FcrREsT AND STREAM to show up the evil effects of sein- 
ing and kindred devices for catching fish. The State passed 
a law to prevent seining, and though badly enforced, it had 
a good ‘ffect. Last spring we appealed to the ever gallant 
aud generous Dr. Henshall to furnish us, through your col- 
umns, with a description of suitable tly tackle, by which our 
sport might be heightened and made more interesting. We 
were congratulating one another a few days ago as a small 
nucleus of the ‘‘new fangled fishermen” (as we are some- 
times ironically called) had met around a glowing fire to talk 
over ou first year’s experience in the most delightful of sports, 
t. é., fiy-tishing, when the sad news reached us of the action 
of the Legislature. While we grieve we have much to be 
thankful for. 

Acting upon Doctor Henshall’s suggestion last spring we 
sent for a pair of seven ounce lancewood fly-rods, reels, lines, 
flies, fly-books, and leaders, which came by express in a few 
days, and were secreted under lock and key so that no un- 
hallowed eyes might pry into those precious packages, for it 
had already been noised about that my friend Skill (may he 
soon be released from his snow-bound situation and find a 
fair market for his mules) and I were goiny to use horse flies 
and gnats for our fishing baits instead of minnows the 
coming season. That night we were children again, it re- 
minded me of the Santa Claus days. We put the rods to- 
gether and praised their fine proportions, spring and work- 
manship. How we longed to be in some secluded nook on 
Stoner or Strode’s Creek, where we might rig our first cast 
just to see if what we had been told was really true, ‘‘that 
fly-fishing was well enough up North or out East where fish 
are plenty, but fish had too much sense to bite at a feathered 
hook in Kentucky.” 

The rods are laid aside, a bundle of leaders receive but a 
passing glance, then the Orvis ree!s; these (at first) look 
awkward compared to a No. 1 Meek, of which the spool is 
not more than one inch in diameter, but then it takes up line 
very fast, and the perforated plates allow the line to dry 
without removing it from the reel. Next come the fly-books 
which are very handsome and well made. ‘‘What is this by 
the side of the little green box marked flies?” asked my 
friend. ‘* ‘Fisbing with the Fly,’ Orvis-Cheney collections, 
a present.” A hurried glance at the index shows articles 
from the pens of a host of writers of whom we had long ago 
become familiar through the pages of ForEst AND STREAM. 

Since that night our fondest anticipations have been real- 
ized. and though we had entertained some fears that the 
light rods, in inexperienced bands as we were, might in a 
well-contested battle fail, yet victory on victory gave us more 
confidence, and at the end of the season have sustained their 
reputation. The flies, too, we ordered first (from names 
only) proved very successful, and that the notes taken from 
the different writers on the ‘‘most killing flies’ were not 
made in vain. We have caught fish of all the representa- 
tives of our streams with the fly, excepting the sucker, and 

we can Well afford to leave him to those who are willing to 
take their seats on the muddy and slippery bank, in Febru- 
ary and March, at a place previously baited with dough 
balls, and fish with the humble ‘‘wum” for bait. Anglers 
as a rule are incredulous, and hold to the doctrine that ‘‘see- 
ing is believing.” One among my first essays was in com- 
pany with a friend who thought ‘“‘minnows were good 
enough.” But it happened on one of those likely eveyngs 
previous to a shower, with a breeze, and as it took me 
some time to rig my cast, he baited his hook with a minnow 
and commenced fishing down stream from the bank. 

When I got ready I waded out in the middle of the creek, 
and cast right and left in his wake; he caught one bass, 
while I was getting a rise at nearly every cast, and at last he 
reeled up his line and said he ‘‘would rather watch me than 
to fish self, it was so novel,’ I made a convert right 

shere, This is not the only instance, for to-day we have 








ANOTHER Way TO Carry A Lanprna Net.—Centralia, 
Pa., Feb. 6.—Any plan or arrangement that edds to the 
pleasure or comfort of a sportsman’s ‘‘outing” I think 
should be common property, so let me tell of a contrivance 
that helps to keep this necessary but cumbersome article out 
of the way while always ready for quick use. I take it to be 
the invention of a friend, one who can entice more fish into 
his net with the gentle persuasion of his springy greenheart 
rod than any otber fisherman I know: Fastned securly to 
the short handle of the net is a loop of say fuur feet of the 
very best elastic web, three-quarters or one inch wide; this is 
worn around the neck and when not in use is thrown so that 
it hangs down the back; when wanted and your fish is ready 
to be landed taking the handle the web will stretch as far as 
you can possibly reach; when the two pounder is taken care 
of a toss puts it back over your shoulders ready for the next 
one. In my early fishing days I was sorely bothered with 
the corkscrew twist that was always in my six foot leaders as 
I took them out to replace one that my /argest fish had 
carried off; it was only after some minutes drawing through 
the water and making every trout in the pool think more 
about a water snake than of the white winged coachman, 
that it straightened out for business; now when starting on 
my trips I take a common tin oval tobacco box. one that can 
be handily carried in the pocket; then dampen a heavy piece 
of cotton flannel that has been cut the width of the box and 
twice its length; laying it in I place the leaders on it then 
fold the end back over them; very soon they are as soft and 
pliable as if they had been soaking in the water and are ready 
for immediate use. Both of these plans may be nothing 
new to most of your readers, but perhaps it may to some 
one of them save a tangled line or anotber fish for his creel. 
—SPICcEWoop. 


ADIRONDACK FisHEs.—I will again appeal to the kindness 
of friends and ask them to send me such notes on the fishes 
of the Adirondack region as they may hive. The few hun- 
dred copies of my ‘‘Memoranda” for Mr. Colvin’s forthcom 
ing Report of the Adirondack Survey, which were issued in 
advance of his report, are nearly exhausted, and it is proposed 
to extend the report un fishes. The following note, which is 
_ at hand, explains it: ‘‘Albany, Feb. 4, 1836. Mr. F 

ather, Dear Sir: I think that you can rely upon havin 
fully six months in which to get in all the addenda. I sball 
use every effort to make your report as perfect as possible, 
even if we have to cut the electrot plates. Sincerely 
yours, VERPLANCK Coxvin, Supt.” My collecting tour was 
a hasty one, and itis very probable that 1 missed some 
species; in fact, I inserted the ‘‘Miller’s thumb,” Uranidea, 
on the authority of Dr. Merriam, as I could not find it. 
Some of the sticklebacks may also be found there, and then 
we want specimens of those ‘‘Morse Lake mianows,” and 
‘‘Seventh Lake minnows,” which are mentioned, but which, 
owing to their decayed condition, could not be identified, and 
which Prof, Jordan thought might be new. Had it not been 
for the good friends who helped me out in making out the 
list of the distribution of species this portion of the work 
would have been omitted. This is a very important portion 
of the work and is not complete, and all volunteer help in 
the work will be thankfully received.—F RED MATHER (Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y.). 


Fiorma Fish Kriuuep sy Coitp.—St. Augustine, Fla , 
Jan. 31.—I have just returned from a fishing cruise to the 
head of Matanzas River. The sight that I saw was enough 
to make the heart sick. Hundreds of large sea trout and 
channel bass were lying dead along the shore, killed by our 
Jast cold snap. One can understand how the sea trout were 
caught in the shallow water and frozen. But my surprise 
was great when J saw many sheepshcads among them, as 
they are fish which usually seek deep pools and channels. 
The. buzzards are so full they will hold no more, and such 
a mass of decaying fish certainly will not be conducive to the 
health of the country. In spite of this wholesale destruction 
I had very good sport with rod and reel. And many a fine 
fish was replaced in his native element for fear of killing 
more than I could use, The nights have been rather cool of 
late, and I have been glad while sleeping in my boat to have 
my second sleeping bag around me.— WINDWARD. 






















































BLACK BASS IN GERMANY.—We have received a 

ampniet of eight pages from Herr Max vondem Borne, on 
the black bass. This gentleman, it will be remembered, has 
introduced the two species of bass into Germany and has sent 
us accounts of his success in breeding them. He has called 
the small§mouth der Schwartzbarsch, and the big-mouth der 
Foretlenbarsch, Forelle being the German word for trout. 
The great success in breeding these fish, together with their 
growth and game‘qualities, causes Mr. von dem Borne to 
value them highly, and to recommend their introduction into 
suitable waters in his country. 


Che Hennel. 


: a all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 











FIXTURES. 


FIELD TIALs. 
Nov. 22.—Fighth arnual field trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club, 
at High Point, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Kmgs 


county, N. Y. 
DOG SHOWS. 

March 16, 17,18 and 19.—Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 

Dog Sbow, at Pitisburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, Secretary. 
arch 23. 24 and 25.—First Annual Dog Show of the New Jersey 

Kennel and Field Trials Club, Newark, N. J. A. P. Vredenburgn, 
Secretary. Bergen Point. N. J. 

March 30 to April 2.—_Third Annual Dog Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Cub. S. K Hemingway, Secretary, New Haven. Conn. 

April 6, 7, 8and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the New England 
Kennei Club. Edward A. Moseley, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 

April 13, 14, 15 and 16. First Annual Dog Show of the Hartford 
Kennel Ciub. A. C. Collins, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 

May 4, 5. 6 and 7.—Tenth annual dog show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, at Madison uare Garden, New York. James Morti- 
mer, Superintendent, P. O. Box 1812, New York. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
ished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed eavelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
mserted unless paid inadvance. Yearlv subscription $1.50. Address 
‘American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Bo. 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 3185. 





EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB. 
HERE was an important meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Eastern Field Trials Club at the St. James 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, Feb. 9. The Treasurer’s report 
showing a balance in favor of the club of $838.60 was accepted. 
Messrs. J. L. Breese, New York; C. L. Dick, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
O. H. Denny. Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. T. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. 
Y~, were elected members. The conditions of the Members’ 
Stake were changed so as to allow avy member to handle a 
dog owned by another member. The committee on running 
rules repo: several amendments which we shail publish 
next week. The date of birth of entries for the Derby of 1886 
was changed back from May 1 to Jan. 1, the entries to close 
= 1, with $10 forfeit and $10 additional to starters. The 
vs ‘hard be $700, with $400 for first, $200 for second and $100 
or 
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THE FANCIERS’ SHOW. 


7 dog show held in connection with the New York Fan- 

last, and closed Wednes- 
and the quality of 
dogs appea: to 
bits, and 


ciers’ Club opened on Monday 
day evening. The entries numbered 307 
the dogs was very high. The show of 
attract more attention than any other of the e 
the crowd about the benches and about the judging ring was 


often so = that it was very difficult to obtain anything 
like a satisfactory view of the animals on exhibition. The 
dging was conducted in a ring at the east end of the build- 


u 

lng, by Messrs. C. H. Mason and Jas. Watson, and gave gene- 
satisfaction. In the case of the contest between the 

rough-coated St. Bernards Otho and the newly-imported 


Merchant Prince there was room for an “honest difference of 


opinion, and we presume that in the opinion of the judge the 
bad condition of Merchant Prince gave Otho the first place. 


POINTERS—(MR. MASON). 


The pointer classes were not well filled. The average qual- 
ity, however, was verv good. In the dogclass, Beauvoir, win- 
ner of first, is a good: young dog, with a fair head, good loin, 

uarters, legs and feet. Heisa bit throaty and is too wide in 

ront. Second was properly withheld, Corney, the only other 
in the class, showing more hound than pointer character 
in head and neck. The bitch class brought out two new ones. 
Faustina, winner of first, is a nice white and liver ticked. She 
is fairly good in head, shoulders, legs and feet and tail. She 
is faulty behind. Dawn, winner of second, is not so good as 
the winner. She has a fair head, good loin and legs, but is 
throaty, too wide in chest and has poor feet. In the puppy 
class, Beauvoir, the winner in the aged class, had to make 
room for his litter brother, Beau Brummel, a nice young dog, 
with good shoulders, back quarters, legs and feet. He is not 
quite on cut enough in head. Vic, winner of third, was out 
classed. 

ENGLISH SETTERS—(MR. MASON): 

Foreman scored an easy win in the dog class. He was look- 
ing well, except that he was out of feather. Fairy King won 
second. He won second in the puppy class at Philadelphia 
last May. He is a nice little dog; his ears are set on a trifle 
high and he is a bit slack behind the shoulders, but may im- 

rove in this respect with age. Four of the others were given 
oe which was all they were entitled to. Shot has a good 
head, but is faulty behind, and was in bad condition. Tip has 
not improved upon his puppy form; his head is of the Clumber 
spaniel type, and he is faulty in quarters. Sussex Tramp is a 
big, heavily-made dog, too coarse all over. Rex is heavy in 
shoulders, round in barrel, has a curly coat and bad feet. In 
the bitch class, tirst went to Pet Berwyn, rather a nice little 
bitch, with no very serious faults except that she is a bit 
heavy in shoulders. Second went to Alice Dale. We rather 
fancied her for first. She is a very taking-looking animal, 
with good head, shoulders and legs, and a nice coat. She is 
too long-coupled and has flat, open feet. Neither of the two 
puppies were first-class. 

IRISH SETTERS (MR. MASON). 

In Irish setter dogs Tim won first. He has greatly improved 
and fairly won his place. Chip, second, was looking well. 
Glen, third, is a fairly good dog, but he was badly shown. 
Leo, he., is too heavy in head and lightin loin. He is also 
straight behind and has too much white on chest. Champion 
Rory O’More was on exhibition only; he carries his eleven 
years bravely. There was ae else in the class worthy of 
notice. The bitches were better than the dogs. Mollie Bawn 
won first. She has greatly improved since we saw her last. 
Second went to Miss Nellie Hustead. She won first in the 
puppy class at Philadelphia last fall. We then said of her that 
if she went all right she would do to show again. She is not 
yet fully mature and if she develops the proper amount of 
muscle she will hold her own in good company. Third went 
to Yoube; she was looking well. Fame, vwhe., is only a fair 
specimen, with not much to choose between her and Katie 
Gates, hc. There were three nicely shaped puppies, all of one 
litter, that carried off the prizes. Redstone, hc., is too heavy 
in head and neck and his ears are set on too high. 

GORDON SETTERS—(MR. MASON). 


Only three of the seven entries in the Gordon classes were 
shown. Argus had an easy win in the dog class. Don, his 
only competitor, winning second. He is rather a well formed 
little dog with a nice flat coat. His color is not good and he 
has light eyes. The only entry in the bitch class was absent. 
Jess, the only puppy shown, was very lucky to receive first. 
She is fairly well formed, but has a poor head and a curly 
coat. ° 

CLUMBER SPANIELS—(MR. WATSON). 

Mr. Richardson was the only exhibitor in this class. Tyne 

was out of condition, and in consequence only received third. 
FIELD SPANIELS—(MR. WATSON). 


Newton Abbot Lady, winner of first, was the only entry in 
this class, but a miscellaneous spaniel or we should say a 
spaniel from the miscellaneous class was added and given 
second. He is a very handsome animal and the first field 
spaniel of the kind that we have seen. 

COCKER SPANIELS—(MR. WATSON). 


In the cocker spaniel class for black or liver, Miss Obo Il. 
bad an easy win. She has a good head, which is a trifle too 
large. She is well formed and has good legs and feet; her 
coat is not quite so straight as we like to see, but take her all 
round, she isa very nice bitch. Pearl Lake Obo, the winner 
of second, is not square enoughin muzzle and is too light in 
middle, too high up, and hasa long up-turned tail. In the 
class for ‘‘any other color,” Marion won first. She was much 
the best. Hornell Nance was second, and Wanda T., short of 
feather, was third. In the puppy class, first went to Newton 
Abbott, and second to Lady Abbott, his litter sister. Neither 
are quite right in head, but may improve with age. Third 
went to Jim. There is also room for him to improve in head 
and body both. 

DEERHOUNDS—(MR. MASON). 

Bran and Lorna, both well known, were respectively first 

and second; both were in good condition. ; 
GREYHOUNDS—(MR. MASON). 

Mr. Huntington entered Hawthorne Belle, but changed the 
entry to her litter brother Harlequin; but the correction, 
through mistake, was not made in the catalogue. He won 
first, and is a nice dog, with a beautiful head and neck; he is 
a trifle light in bone and might be better in feet. ‘Second 
went to Begonia. She was looking well. Maud, winner of 
third, is rather a nice bitch, except that she has bad feet. 
Bouncing Boy, vhe., we preferred for third, notwithstanding 
his flat back. 

BEAGLES—(MR. WATSON). 

Only four anaes were shown, all good ones, we thought 
them, properly placed. Rye, winner of second in the aged 
class, was wrongly entered in the catalogue as Ringwood. 

DACHSHUNDE—(MR. MASON). 

Three only were shown. The two that were placed were 
fair specimens. Both are too tight inskin. The winner is 
faulty in color, and Badger is deficient in crook. 

ULMERS—(MR. MASON). 

Cafe-au-Lait was the only one shown in thisclass. He is 
better than the average and appears to have the best of dis- 
positions. 

MASTIFFS—(MR. MASON). 

There was a fine collection of mastiffs. Ilford Caution took 
first. He wasin excellent condition and form. He is still 
weak behind, but his wonderfully good head (barring the 
ears) carried him shroash. Homer, second, is not so god in 
head and is small. Hector, faulty in muzzle and king 





















size, took third. Ned is bad in head. Shylock was trans- 
ferred to the puppy class, He is,bad in legs, houndy in head 
and is of bad color. In bitches cess, Jookin 
very well indeed, took first. She has recovered from a - 
ness behind which she formerly had, and moved very well 
indeed. She beat Rosalind in muzzle, and in that only. Both 
are very good bitches. Chinalette, third, is too long in the 
face, carries her ears badly, and has faulty feet, but is of 
good size. Juno has a long, light head. Browning’s Lucy is 
crooked on forelegs. In oo Hannibal has a fair good 
body, legs and feet, but has not sufficient width of muzzle, 
and his eyes aré light in color. Ajax, second, is of gaod size, 
has good legs and feet, but is too long in head. Nadine was 
transferred from bitch class to puppy class. She is bad on 
the forelegs, of a bad color and houndy in head. Leonidas is 
too long in head. Major has a bad head and bad feet. 


ST. BERNARDS—(MR. WATSON). 


The display of St. Bernards was very fine. In fact, they 
were the feature of the show. In the rough-coated dog class, 
Otho, looking better than we have ever seen him, carried off 
the honors. The celebrated English winner Merchant Prince, 
recently imported, came next. When we first looked over 
Merchant Prince we were of the opinion that Mr. Watson 
had made a grave mistake; but a closer inspection and com- 
parison of the two dogs showed that there was room for a 
difference of opinion. As we have before said, Otho is the 
grandest dog in front that we have seen. He is very straight 
behind and weak in quarters, but his increased weight, in a 
measure, improves his appearance behind, and he moves much 
better than one would expect, although his gait is far from 
perfect. Merchant Prince is an immense dog, but he has not 
much the advantage over Otho in this respect. His head 
is not so good, and his chest is decidedly inferior; 
his forelegs come out close together, and when the two dogs 
are placed side by side Otho shows up by far the best. Prince 
is much the best behind and moves nicely, both carry their 
tails too high and both were off in coat, Prince having the 
worst of it in this respect, his hair standing all the wrong 
way. He is but just off ship and should not have been shown 
until in good condition. Upon the whole it was rather a close 
thing between them, although we thought Otho a little bit 
lucky in beating his formidable antagonist. Schoonhoven, 
third, and Julien and Nero, both vhc., are all well known and 
need no description. Inthe bitch class Mr. Moore’s recently 
imported Miranda scored a win, beating such well-known 
good ones as Millicent II., Empress, Stella, and Baronne, re- 
spectively second, third, vhc. and he. Miranda, with the ex- 
ception of rather a weak muzzle, is one of the best we have 
seen. In the puppy class, although over age, Julien won first, 
he was also vhe, in the aged dog class. Second and third went 
to Fleur-de-Lis and La Duchesse, litter sisters, both are promis- 


ing puppies. 
SMOOTH-COATED ST. BERNARDS—(MR. WATSON). 


The smooth-coated St. Bernards were a good lot. St. 
Botolph, first, is a grand fellow, and we regard him as very 
cheap at his catalogue price. Ernst is plain in head, and bas 
a bad expression. His tail is bad. Turk has a fair head, but 
is faulty in muzzle. In the bitch class Flora II. is good in 
head, as our smooth-coated St. Bernards go, though even in 
her we look in vain for the typical] head an the grave, majes- 
tic expression which should characterize these dogs. She is 
faulty behind and is light of bone. In puppies, first and second 
were taken by two of St. Botolph’s get, and third by Thuna, 
imported. She is snipy and light of limb. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS, 


It seems remarkable that so little interest is taken in this 
fine breed of native dogs which have so much to recommend 
them. Most of the specimens seen at our shows are very 1n- 
ferior. There were seven Newfoundlands entered. Of these 
Major took first. very “ey: He is not ST large, butis fairly 
typical of tne breed. If he were a little flatter between the 
ears we should like him better. Juno, second, is on the small 
side, and her head is faulty between the ears and in muzzle. 
The others call for no special mention. 

COLLIES—(MR. WATSON). 


There were some nice collies in the bitch and puppy classes, 
but the dogs were a wretched lot and all awards in this class 
were properly withheld. Lady of the Lake, winner of first 
in the bitch class, we have not seen since the New York non- 
sporting show in 1884. We then wrote of her as one of the 
most promising young ones that we had seen and predicted 
that if she went all right she would eclipse some of the cracks 
the next year. She appears to have gone all right and will 
no doubt give a good account of herself at the coming shows. 
Dot, the winner of second, has improved since the Philadel- 
phia show. Ruth deserved-her third, although she was out of 
coat. Gilford, in the puppy class, has a nice head and is very 
promising. Second went to Dandy. He also has a good head 
and coat. 

BULLDOGS—(MR. WATSON). 

In this class the winners are all well known. Bill was ex 
tremely lucky in getting first over Tippoo. He is in better 
condition it is true, but the latter is so far ahead in head and 
shoulders that we think he should have won. In bitches both 
Bellissima and Britomartis, the latter looking well, showed 
up, and we think the two were well placed. 

BULL-TERRIERS—(MR. MASON). 


The dog class introduced a good terrier in the recently im- 
ported Count. He is a capital dog all round. He is a trifle 
cheeky, and would be improved with a bit more length in 
muzzle. Judas, winner of second, is rather coarse, with blunt 
muzzle and faulty in shoulders. He is also cheeky and carries 
his tail too high. Little Nell won first in the bitch class. She 
is also recently imported. She is a nice little bitch. Her chief 
faults are too full an eye and poor feet. Second went to 
White Rose, winner at Philadelphia last fall. Genesta, win- 
ner in the puppy class, is a nice puppy, with a coarsetail.— - 

FOX-TERRIERS—(MR. WATSON). 


In this class Richmond Jocky, first, is a little cheeky, but is 
after all a workmanlike-looking terrier. Rustic Flash, second, 
has a sour expression and is thick in skull, but has excellent 
legs and feet. Regal, third, is snipy and cheeky. Smash is 
leggy and light in body. Swipes has a bad head and shoulders 
ae too wide through the chest. In the bitch class Rich- 
mond Olive won easily. She was by far the best fox-terrier 
in the show. She is, however, becoming thick in skull as she 
grows older. Lady Winnie, second, is snipy, light of bone and 
faulty in feet.” Shame, third, has a bad head. Di, vhc., is be- 
coming coarse in head. In puppies, Spot, Jr., second, has a 


— head and is oy in shoulders, but has a nice small ear. 
ypsey is round in skull and carries her ears badly. Raby 
Jack, third, is a little round in skull, as is also Nina, first, who 


s besides cheeky. Lulu and Ouda are both faulty in head an 
iar. ¢ 
WIRE-HAIRED AND IRISH TERRIERS—(MR. WATSON). 

There were two good wire-haired fox-terriers in this class. 
New Year’s ay was the best of the lot. Nailer, placed 
second, is an Irish terrier, fairly good, but not so good as his 
kennel mate, Molly Bawn, given vhce. Tiny Todger was 
placed third, she is a nice little bitch. 

SKYE TERRIERS—(MR. WATSON). 

two = were shown. Nettie, first, has a soft coat, 

ypp a bad head and ears. They were well placed. 
TERRIERS, ANY OTHER BREED—(MR. WATSON). 

This class was made up entirely of black and tans. Vorti- 
gern was placed first; his mouth is gone and he should give 

lace to younger animals. Second went to Britt, smutty in 

, fullin eye, and shallow in chest. Queen, placed third, 


Onl 
and 


was the best in the class; she has a good head, properly 
mar ked, and is of good color, she is a trifle light just below 
the eye. 

PUGS—(MR. WATSON). 


There was not a large collection of pugs, but the quality 
was et. Bradford Ruby, looking better than we have ever 
seen him, won over Young Toby, placed second. Dick and an 
unnamed entry were given —_ third. Dick is faulty in 
head and ears, and is smutty; the other we could not see out 
of his cage. In the bitch class, first went to Beauty. She has 
a bad tail and carries one ear badly. Tra-la-la is round in 
skull. In puppies, Zoe, first, is round in skull and not very 
get in color. Jumbo and Fly are small in eye and faulty in 


YORKSHIRE TERRIERS—(MR. MASON). 


This class was divided into over and under seven pounds. 
In the large class first went to Ben, a nice little dog of good 
color, but short of coat. Second went to Young Hero, better 
in coat than the winner, but faulty in tan and not blue enough 
on back. In the small class first went to Ben, entered as three 
years old. He looks much older, and is short of coat. Second 
went to another of the same name. He is undershot and too 
long in back. Raggs, placed third, is faulty in color. Both 
of the bitches shown were off in color, Lillie, placed first, is 
ata in head and is too long in back. Viola was bad in 
coat. 

KING CHARLES SPANIELS—(MR. WATSON). 


Duke, the winner, is well known. We thought him well 
laced. Charlie, placed second, is faulty in head and coat. 
‘ine others were perhaps as well placed as possible. 


BLENHEIM SPANIELS—(MR. WATSON). 
King Victor won handily over King Pippin in this class. He 
is a bit too large, but much the best. 
TOY SPANIELS—(MR. WATSON). 


Some pretty toys were shown. We thought them well 


placed. 
ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS (MR. MASON). 


There was only one Italian; a fair specimen only, as it is 


too large. 
MISCELLANEOUS (MR. WATSON). 


In this class first went to Mouton, wrongly 
ton. He is a very fair white _—, Second to King Guide, 
a well formed foxhound, and third to Black Bess, a black 
curly retriever, fairly good in coat, but faulty in head. Fol- 
jowing is a complete list of the 


AWARDS. 

POINTERS.—Dogs: ist, G. Thatcher's Beauvoir (Beaufort—Faus- 
tina); 2d. withheld. Bitches: 1st, ©. P. Wilcox’s Dawn; 2d, J. Mat- 
thews’s Faustina (Ranger—Clara). Puppies;—\st,’Chas, D. Sheppard’s 
Beau Brummel (Beaufort—Faustina); 2d, G. Thatcher’s Beauvoir 
(Beaufort—Faustina); 3d, M. Hayden & Son’s Vic (Fred—Fan) 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, Blackstone Kennels’ Foreman 
(Dashing Monarch—Fairy II); 2d, Blackstone Kennels’ Fairy King 
(Foreman—Jessie), High com., Chas. W, Barnum’s Shot (Dashing 
Dan—Miner’s Bess); Miss L. Buxton’s Sussex Tramp: R. E. Rockwell's 
Rex (Rackett—Petrel III.); A. J. Thomas’s Tip. Bitches; 1st, Black- 
stone Kennels’ Pet Berwin (Dashing Berwin—Viray Druid); 2d, Black- 
stone Kennels’ Alice Dale (Water Grouse—Daisy Dale). Puppies: 
—I1st, Blackstone Kennels’ Pansy (Plant—Jessie); 2d, Wm. Brooks's 
Rosalind (A.K.R. 2498). 


IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, Max Wenzel’s Tim (Biz—Hazel); 2d, C * 
W. Roedenburg’s Chip (Chief —Dol); 3d, F. Wicks’s (Hen. High com., 
FM. Brasher’s Leo (Chief—Moth), Bitches: 1st, W. Dunphy’s Moll 
Bawn (Glencho—Biddy); 2d, T. J. Farley’s Miss Nellie Hustea 
(Glencho—Red Lassie); 3d. Max Wenzel’s Yoube (Elcho—Rose). Very 
high com., Jas. R. Draper’s Fama (Glencho—Nora) High com., A. 
W. Pearsall’s Katie Gates (A.K.R. 1086). Puppies: 1st. C. L. Pierce’s 
Owen (Snap—Peggy); 2d, C. L. Pierce’s Mickey (Snap—Peggy); 3d, C. 
L. Pierce’s er (Snap—Peggy). High com., A. W. Pearsall]’s Red- 
stone (Shot—Katie Gates). 

GORDON SETTERS. — Dogs: 1st, J. E. Thayer’s a (Blossom— 
Moll III.); 2d, C. W. Tuttle’s Don (Doane’s Tom—Lucille). Puppies: 
—I1-t, R. R. Westbrook’s Jess (Carlo—Meg). 

CLUMBER SPANIELS.—Ist, M. Richardson’s Newcastle; 2d, M. 
Richardson’s Bateman; 3d, M. Richardson's Tyne. 

FIELD SPANIELS.—Ist, A. C. Wilmerding’s Newton-Abbot-Lady; 
2d, E. M. Oldham’s entry. 

COCKER SPANIELS—B ack or Liver.—Ist, J. P. Willey’s Miss 
Obo II. (A.K.R. 2191); 2d, Walter Scott’s Pearl Lake Obo (A.K.R. 1481); 
83d, William West’s King Coal (A.K.R. 2585). Com., Walter Scott’s 
Flirt (Bengall—Darling).—ANy OTHER CoLor—Ist, A. C. Wilmerding’s 
Marion; 2d, Hornell fo sae Club’s Hornell Nance (Obo II.—Miss 
Nance); 3d, Ernest F. Thomas’s Wanda T. (Col. Stubbs—Bell). Pup- 
pies:—1st, A. C, Wilmerding’s Newton Abbott; 2d, A. C. Wilmerding’s 
Lady Abbott; 3d, J. F. Johnson’s Jim (Obo—Critic). High com , Wil- 
liam West’s Queen Obo (A.K R. 3082). Com , Walter Scott’s Shina 
(Pecro—Jet W.). 

DEERHOUNDS.—Ist, John E. Thayer’s Bran (Donald—Wyvis); 2d, 
John E. Thayer’s Lorna II. (Bruce—Lorna). 

GREYHOUNDS.—I1st, H. W. Huntington’s Harlequin (champion 
Doubleshot—champion Clio); 2d, H. W. Huntington’s Begonia (Born- 
a-demon—Belladonna); 3d, Mrs. Dr. Mary J. McCleery’s Maud (Victor 
—Belle). Very high com , H. W. Huntington’s Bouncing Boy (Walton 
Lad—Gudgeon’s bitch). 

BEAGLES —141n. AND UNDER. —Ist, Westchester Kennels’ Dot (Ring- 
wood—Maida); 2d, Geo. Laick’s Rye (Ringwood—Roxy). Puppies: 
1st, Westchester Kennels’ Rover (Rattler—Dot); 21, Westchester Ken- 
nels’ Belle (Rattler—Dot). 

DACHSHUNDE.—Ist, J.W. Hornor’s Bismarck (Fritzel—Gretchen); 
2d, W. W. Silvey’s Badger. 

ULMER DOGS OR GREAT DANES.—ist, J. W. Clark’s Cafe-au- 
Lait. 

MASTIFFS.— 


rinted as New- 


“ ist, E. H. Moore’s Ilford Caution (Crown Prince 
—Ilford Claudia); 2d, Winlawn Kennels’ Homer (Cato—Queen D.); 8d, 
Winlawn Kennels’ Hector (Nevison—Venus). Bitches; 1st, Winlawn 
Kennels’ Prussian Princess (Crown Prince —Nina); 2d, Wiulawn Ken- 
nels’ Rosalind (Crowa Prince—Laly Rowena): 3d, Joseph L. Hope’s 
Chinalette (A.K.R. 2623). Very high com., 8. S. Browning’s Lucy (Leo 
—Monmouth Queen). Puppies: ist, Winlawn Kennels’ Hannibal 
(Hildebert—Queen II.); 2d, J. A. S. Gregg’s Ajax (Nevison—Brenda); 
31, A. G. Sherwod’s Belva Lockwood. ery high com , J. A. 8S. 
Gregg’s Leoniders (Nevison—Brenda) and S. 8. Browning’s Brown- 
ing’s Lucy (Leo—Monmouth Queen). 


ST. BERNARDS.—Rovau-CoaTtep—Dogs; 1st, The Hospice Kernels’ 
Otho (A. K.R. 483); 2d, E. H. Moore’s Merchant Prince (Bayard—Pas- 
time); 8d, Howard Coghill’s Schoonhoven (A.K.R 795). Very high 
com., Buena Vista Kennels’ Julien (Cesar I.—Daphne II.); W. J. 
Ehrich’s Nero (Apollo—Diana). Bitches; 1st, E. H. Moore’s Miranda 
Saladin—Monica); 2d, Rodney Benson’s Millicent II. (Ruler—Davig); 
Sa Dr. W. Young’s Empress. Very ~_ com.. Buena Vista Kennels? 
Stella (Thor—Augusta). High com., Buena Vista Kennels’ Baronne 
—_ pesry Champion Mont Cenis). Puppies: Buena Vista 

ennels’ Julien (Cesar I.—Daphne II.); 2d, The Hospice Kennels’ 
Fleur-de-Lis (A.K.R. 3015); 3d, The Hospice Kennels’ La Duchesse 
(A.K.R. 3022). Com., Mrs. J. F. Orr’s William Tell (Pontiff—Alice). 


ST. BERNARDS.—Smoorn-Coatep—Dogs; ist, Briarcliff Farm Ken- 
nels’ St. Botolph (Grosvenor—Monk); 2d, H. H. Chittenden’s Ernst 
(Rex—Alma I.); 3d, W. J. Ehrich’s Turk (Swiss Barry -Swiss Flora) . 
Bitches: 1st, W. J. Ehrich’s Flora II. (Swiss Leon—Belline); 2d, Briar- 
cliff Farm Kennels’ Belle of Stirling (Ch. Bayard—Branda). Puppies: 
1st, Briarcliff Farm Kennels’ Not Named (St. a of Stir- 
ling); 2d, Briarcliff Farm Kennels’ Not Named (St. Botolph—Belle of 
Stirling); 8d, The Hospice Kennels’ Thuna. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.—Ist, J. W. Burke’s Major; 2d, H. W. Lacy’s 
Juno; 3d, Henry Beerman’s Pride (Hero—Lady of the Lake). 

COLLIES.—Dogs: Prizes withheld. Bitches: J. D. Shotwell’s Lady 
of the Lake (champion Eclipse—Meta); 2d, Mitcheli Harrison’s Dot 
(A.K.R, 2709); 3d, Martin Dennis’s Ruth (A.K R. 2127). i 
J. D. Shotwell’s Gilford (Charlatan—Flurry); 2d, Martin Dennis’s 
Dandy (A.K.R. 3109); 3d, C. F. Thompson’s Lillie Stark [1. (Tweed II, 
— Lillie S.ark). 

BULLDOGS.—Dogs; 1st, John E, Thayer’s Robinson Crusoe (cham- 
— Monarch—Panzu); 2d, Mrs. J. Patterson’s Bill (Ben—Jennie); 3d, 

ohn E. Thayer’s Tippoo (Gamester—Ida). Very _hizh com., W. W. 
Russell’s Hamlet. Bitches; ist, John E. Tnayer’s Britomartis (cham- 
pion Monarch—Panzu); 2d, John E, Thayer’s Bellisima (Sancho Panza 
). Com., M. V. B. Davis’s Galatea (Boz— Molly Maguire). —_ 
Bye: 1st, J. P. Sharkey’s tome Boxer (Monarch—Panzu) and Trou 

Boxer—Bessie); 2d, P. J, Sharkey’s Gussie (Boxer—Lassie). 
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Rudolph II. White and brindle rough-coated St. Bernard dog, 
whel; Juve 7, 1883, by Cadwallader out of Myra, by J. M. MacPher- 
sop, Chatham, Ont., to Che t Kennels, Lancaster, Maes 

Luzern, Brindle, with white markings, St. Bernard dog, whelped 
— 18, 1885, by Alp II. (A.K.R. 705) out of Alma (A.K.R. 27), by 
S panne Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Mill Brook Kennels, Bergen- 

elds, N. J. 

Princess Starlight. Blue belton Fnglish setter bitch, whelped April 
25, 1885, by Gun (A.K.R. 1538) out of Morning Star (A.K.R. 1541). by 
Chas York, Bangor, Me., to Rev. Jos. Pullman, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Aloe. Lemon and white English setter bitch. 2yrs. old, by Goodsell’s 
— - of Pebble, by estate of Prof. H. J. Rice to Chas. H. Mason, 

ew York. 

Passion. Blue belton English setter bitch, whelped September, 1883, 
hy Goodseli’s Prince out of Pebble, by estate of Prof. H. J. Rice to 
Rosecroft Kennels, Birmingham,’ Conn. 

Lady Lass. Mastiff bitch, whelped Aug. 23, 1885, by Dread out of 
Lancaster Lass, by Jos. R. ‘Trissler, Lancaster, Pa., to H. E. Burkmar, 
Rockland, Me. 

Gun (A.K.R. 1588)—Morning Star (A.K.R.1541) whelp. Black,white 
and tan English setter bitch, whelped Nov. 11, 1885. by Chas. York, 
Bangor, Me . to Rev. Jos. Pullman, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Waverly Gyp—Waverly Jennie whelps. Liver, white on breast, 
cocker s| el dogs, by Waverly Kennels, Yonkers, N. Y., one to Geo. 
R. Rushforth, same place, and one to John Sanders, Newark, N. J. 

Prince Albert—Golden Floss whelps. Cocker spaniels, whelped 
Dec. 5, 1886, by E. Holley, Jr., Rhinebeck, N. Y., an orange and white 
dog and bitch to Griffin Haight, West Hoosick, N. Y., and a liver and 
white dog to W. Berg Kip, Rhinebeck. N. Y. 

Connie. Liver and white field spaniel bitch, whelped Nov. 26, 1885, 

igree vnknown, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Alex. H. 
ilson, Jr., Smyrna, Del. 



































































































































Goldie. By Griffin Haight,West Hoosick. N.Y., for orange and white 
cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Dec. 5, 1885, by Prince Albert (Chance 
—Fly) out of Golden Floss (Colonel Stubbs— Pet). 

Duke H. By Griffin Haight, West Hoosick, N. Y., for orange and 
white cocker spaniel dog, whelped Dec. 5,’ 18%5, by Prince Albert 


(Chance—F ly) out of Golden Floss (Col. Stubbs—Pet). 

Dandy Il, By Dr. W. H. Hart, Hudson, N.Y., for orange and white 
cocker spaniel dog. whelped Dec. 5, 1885, by Prince Albert (Chance— 
Fly) out of Golden Floss (Col. Stubbs—Pet). 

Racer. By W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., for white. black and tan 
beagle dog,whel 1879, by Rowett’s Rally (imported Sam—imported 
Dolly) out of Lill (im Warrior—Rosey). 

Racer, Jr. By W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., for white, black and 
tan beagle dog, whelped April 4, 1885, by Racer (Rowett’s Rally—Lil!) 
out of Vickey (Racer—Vic). 

Vickey. By W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., for white, black and tan 
beagle bitch, whelped May 29, 1883, by Racer (Rowett’s Kally—Lill) 
out of Vic (Darwin— Lady). 

Jewell. By W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., for white, black and tan 
beagle bitch, whelped April 4, 1885. by Racer (Rowett’s Rally—Row- 
ett’s Lill) out of Vickey (Rowett’s Racer—Vic). 

Pansy. By W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., for white, black and tan 
beagle bitch, whelped Aug. 19, 1885, by Rustler (Trump—Lady) out of 
Viola (Spottie—Sara). 

Star. By Jas. E. Hair, Bridgeport, Conn., for silver fawn, white 
star on breast, Italan = dog. whelped Jan. 8, 1886, by Fly 
(Duke—Topsie) out of Posey (Prince—Gypsey). 

Fido. By Jas. E. Hair, = Conn., for fawn Italian grey- 
yon on: wheiped Jan. 8, 1886, by Fly (Duke—Topsie) out of Posey 
(Prince—Gypsey). 

Jewel. By Jee. E. Hair, Bridgeport, Conn., for fawn Italian grey- 


hound bitch, whelped Jan. 8, 1886, by Fly (Duke—Topsie) out of Posey 
(Prince—Gy Nell. Tawny and white collie dog, whelped Sept. 7, 1885, pedigree 


sey). 
Rustler. By W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., for white, black and | unknown, by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to F. P. Carswell, Wil- 


tan beagle dog, whelped July 5, 1883, by Trump (Darwin—Lady) out | mington, Del. 
of Lady (Baker’s Rock—Old Fan). We a Deke _—- on ee, sees a. -. 
1 y Glen .K.R. ) out of Dashing Jest (A. . 1614), 
NAMES CHANGED. E. W. Jester, 8t. George’s, Del., to E. E. Pray, Denver, Col. = 
Nellie to Millie. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped Aug. | Glen Chester. Blue belton English setter dog,whelped Aur, 16, 1885, 
3, 1884, by Racer (Rowett’s Rally—Lill) out of Sara (Spottie—Old Fan), | by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Dashing Belle (A.K.R. 814), by EL 
owned by W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass. . Jester, St. George’s, Del., to Miss Mary Bullard, Dedham, Mass. 
Tug W. to Koko. Stone fawn pug dog, whelped Oct. 13, 1885, by Glen Chief. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped Aug. 28, 1885, 
Bummy out of Judy, owned by F. M. Wilmot, Bridgeport, Conn, _ by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Dashing Jest (A.K R. 1614), by E.W-. 
BRED Jester, St. George’s, Del., to E. E. Pray, Denver, Col. 


Glen Duke. Blue belton English setter dog, ae Aug. 16, 1885,, 
(=r Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


by Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616) out of Dashing Belle (A.K.R. 814), by E.W. 
Glossy— Ponto II. Nelson V. Ketchum’s (Savannah, Ga.) cocker 


Jester, St. George’s, Del., to W. C. Russell, Bridgeport, Conn. 
spaniel bitch Glossv (A.K.R. 1871), to Geo. Noble’s Ponto II. (Ponto—| Pet. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped May 29, 1883: 
Silken Floss), Jan. 10 and 12. 


(A.K.R. 2521), by W. E. Deane, Somerset, Mass., to A. C. Krueger,, 
Althia - Obo If. Herbert Flint’s (Haverhill, Mass.) cocker spaniel 


Wrightsville, Pa. ; 
hitch Althia (A.K.R. 842), to J. P. Willey’s Obo II. (A.K.R. 432),| Jim. Black, white and tan beagle dog, age and pedigree unknown, 
Jan. 24. 


by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to W. C. Russell, Bridgeport, 
Daisy—Frank Dale. H. E. Burkmar’s (Rockland, Me.) English set- 


Conn. 
ter bitch Daisy (Dick—Bess) to A. Hatch’s Frank Dale (Grouse Dale— Quits. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, age and pedigree un- 
Lady Thorn), Dee. 27 


Fi known, by E. W, Jester, St. George’s, Del., to W. C. Russell, Bridge- 
Irma—Chang. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass ) St. Bernard | port, Conn. 
bitch Irma (A-K.R. 1051) to C. H. Marshall’s Chang (Irma—Hermit), Ringwood (A.K.R. 2202)—Jenny whelps. White, black and tan 
Jan. 7. beagle dogs, whelped Sept. 1, 1885, by N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., one 

Nun—Hermit. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) St. Bernard | each to W. S. Beeching, Holyoke, Mass.; E. P. Eastman, Lancaster, 
bitch Nun (A.K.R. 24) to their Hermit (A.K.R. 23), Jan. 6. N. H., and H. E. Carlton, Gardner, Mass. 

Fannie—Waverly Gyp. Walter Thomas's (Yonkers, N.Y.) cocker | Ringwood (A.K.R.2202)—Bunnie whelp, White, black and tan beagle 
spuniel bitch Fannie (Ned—Jonnie) to J. W. Rushforth’s Waverly | dog. whelped Aug. 1, 1885, by N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Burt 
Gyp (Pilot—Beauty), Dec. 22. Griffin, Kast Granby, Conn 

“Waverly Jennie—Waverly Gyp. J. W. Rushforth’s (Yonkers, N.Y.) Ringwood (A K.R. 2202)—Thorn whelp. White, black and tan 
cocker spaniel bitch Waverly Jennie (Chance—Flora II.) to hisWaverly | beagle dog. whelped September, 1885, by N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., 
Gyp (Pilot—Beauty), Jan. ti. to Newton G. Tyler, Thomaston, Coun. ss 

Gipsie—Obo II. H.G. Charlesworth’s (Toronto. Can.) cocker span- Ringwood (A.K.R. 2202)—Trinket whelp. White, black and tan 
iel bitch Gipsie to J. P. Willey’s Obo II. (A.K.R. 432), Jan. 26. beagle dog, whelped July 2, 1885, by N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to C. 

Hazel Kirk—Young Obo. _H. Fiint’s (Haverhill, Mass ) cocker span- | H. Parks, Mystic River, Conn. , 
iel bitch Hazel Kirk to J. P. Willey’s Young Ovo (A.K.R. 861), Feb. 2. Ringwood (A.K.R, 2202)—Gay whee. White, black and tan beagle 

Helen— Young Obo. W.O. Partridge’s (Boston, Mass.) cocker span- | bitch, whelped Sept. 30, 1885, by N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to H. E. 


i i 1 A.K.R. 654) to J. P. Willey’s Young Obo (A.K.R. 861), | Spencer, Centre Village, N. Y. 7 
Nore ws . 7 ” . . unis. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped July 4, 1684, by 


Critic—Obo It. W. O. Partridge’s (Boston, Mass.) black cocker | Ringwood (A.K.!t. 2202) out of Jenny, by N. Elmere, Granby, Conn., 


i Yritic (A.K.R. 303) to J.P. Willey’s Obo il. (A.K.R. 432), | to E. A. Davis, Tariffville, Conn. ; 
n oy gag a . — ; ; Monarch. Lemon and white beagle dog, whelped Nov. 1%, 1885, by 


Blackie I1I.—Obo II. 3. P. Willey’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker | Little Duke (A.K.R. 1994) out of Mischief (A.K.R. 2592), by Joseph 
spaniel bitch Blackie III, (A.K.R. 428) to his Obo II. (A.K.R. 432), — R. L., to James G. Fales, Central Falls, R. I. 
a. 14, Mikado. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped Nov. 18, 1885, 
Phonsie—Young Obo. J. P. Willey’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cocker | by Little Duke (A K.R. 1994) out of Mischief (A.K R. 2592), by Jos. H. 


i Pp ie (A.K.R. 1482) to his Young Obo (A.K.R, 861), | Brady. Pawtucket, R. I., to T. H. Adams, same place. 
Spo 36 Serna eae ' Maple. Lemon and white beagle dog, whelped Nov. 18, 1885, by 


Black Busy—Young Obo. G.C.Thomson’s (Hamilton, Can.) cocker | Little Duke (A.K.R. 1994) out of Mischief (A.K.R 2592), by Joseph H, 
spaniel bitch Black Busy (Raven—Busy) to J. P. Willey’s Young Obo | Brady, Pawtucket, R. I., to Jas. G. Fales, Central Falls. R. I. 
(A.K R. 861), Nov. 9. Racer. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped 1879, by Rowett’s 
Priscilla—Earl Leycester. Clovernook Kennels’ (New York) fox- | Rally out of Lill, by W. H. Todd, Vermillion. O., to W. E, Deane, 


terrier bitch Priscilla (Joker—Warren Bessie) to tbeir Earl Leycester | Somerset, Mass. 
(Spice—Dame), Jan. 25 and 26. Racer, Jr. White, black and tan le dog, whelped April 4, 


Millie—Rustler. W. KE. Deane’s (Somerset, Mass.) beagle bitch | by Racer out of Vickey, by W. H. Todd, Vermillion, O., to W. E, 


Millie (formerly Nellie) (Racer—Sara) to his Rustler (Trump—Lady), | Deane, Somerset, Mass. 
Dec. a _ " : , ais " Jewell. White. black and tan beagle dog, whelped April 2, 1885, by 


Roxey’s Boy’s Girl—Glen Rock. E. W. Jester’s (St. George's, Del.) | Racer out of Vickey, by W. H. Todd, Vermillion, O., to W. E. Deane, 


English setter bitch Roxey’s Boy’s Girl (Roxey’s Boy—Gipsey Maid) | Somerset, Mass. 
to Bis Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616), ‘eb. 1. ‘ %, ” _— , Rustler. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped July 5, 1883, by 


Tramp out of Lady, by W. H. Tcdd, Vermillion, 0., to W. E. Deane, 


Somerset, Mass. 
Vickey. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped May 29. 1885, 
by Racer out of Vic, by W. H. Todd, Vermiilion, O., to W. E. Deane, 
Somerset, Mass. } 

Nellie. White, black and tan beagle bitch, soe Aug. 3, 1884, by 
Racer out of Sara, by W. H. Todd, Vermillion, O., to W. E. Deane, 
Somerset, Mass. 

Joe. White, black and tan beagle dog. whelped Aug. 3, 1884, by 
Racer out of Sara, by W. H. Todd, Vermillion, 0., to W. E. Deane, 
Somerset, Mass. 

Tug W. Stone fawn pug dog, whelped Oct. 13, 1885, by Bunny out 
“ Judy, by Jas. E. Hair, Bridgeport, Conn., to F. M. Wilmot, same 

ace. 
weet. Setter dog, whelped May 11, 1884, by Tipton (A.K.R. 
1098) out of Jet, by Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa., to Addison 
P. Wilbur, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Loys, Lord Berresford. White bull-terrier dog, whelped June 10, 
1885, by Saxon (A.K.R. 1703) out of Zook, by Associated Fanciers, 
Philadelphia. Pa., to Randolph St. John, Mobile, Ala. 

Glencho—Vic (A.K.R. 2297) whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped 
Feb. 5, 1885, by Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa., to Joseph B. 


BULL-TERRIERS.—Dogs: ist, Frank F. Dole’s Count (Marquis— 
Kitt); 2d, Thos. Blackburn's Judas (Marquis—Patch). Bitches: 1st, 
T. R. Varick’s Little Nell (Little Victor—Daisy); 2d, k F. Dole’s 
White Rose (A.K.R. 2706). Pu : 1st, E, Lever’s Genesta (Dutch, 
Jr.—Young Venom); 2d, H. W. Holmes's Alice (Duteh, Jr.—Nellie); 
8d. Mrs. J. R. Gildersleeve's Lillie. 

FOX-1ERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, Robert on’s Richmond Jocke 
(Marlborough Jockey—Twinkle); 2d, J. W. Ularke’s Rustic Flash; 3d, 
Chas. Hyland’s Regal (champion Royal—Warren Lass). High com., 
J. A. Gariand, Jr.'s Smash (Terror—Julip). Bitches: 1st, Jobn E. 
Thayer's Richmond Olive; 2d, J. H. Shepherd’s Lady Winnie (Sam— 
Nell); 3d, John E. Thayer’s Shame yd Tyrant—Richmond Olive). 
Very high com., John E. Thayer's Di (Ra yr 'yrant—Richmond Olive). 
Puppies: 1st, John E. Thayer’s Nina (Mixture—Shame); 2d, J. B. 
Welsh’s Spot, Jr. (Spot—Nell); 3d, John E. Thayer’s Raby Jack (Mix- 
ture—Shame). High com., Chas. Hyland’s Ouda and Dr. ©. L. 
Bailey's Miss Slick (Briar—Judy II.). Com., H. R. C. Watson’s Gypsey 
(Chance—Nellie). 

WIRE-HAIRED AND IRISH TERRIERS —1st, Ronald H. Barlow's 
New Year's Day; 2d, Singleton Van Schaick’s Nailer; 3d, Ronald H. 
Barlow's Tiny Todger (Todger—Nellie). Very high com., Molly Bawn 
and J. A. Garland’s entry. 

SKYE TERRIERS.—1st, Mrs. J. R. Gildersleeve’s Nettie; 2d, Mrs. J. 
R. Gildersleeve’s Nypp (Nipp—Nettie). 

TERRIERS.—Any oTHeR Breev.—Ist, Ed. Lever’s Vortigern (E.K. 
C.».B. 8633); 2d, Ed. Lever’s Britt (ome ae II.); 3d, G. D. 
Woodbull’s Queen. Very high com., G. D. Woodbull’s Victor. Com., 
John Hammond's Pussie (Cuss—Fannie). 

PUGS.-- Dogs::1st, City View Kennels’ Bradford Ruby (E. 13,834) ;"2d, 
Chequasset Kennels’ Young Toby: equal 3d, H. Samson's entry, and 
Mrs, J. R. Gildersleeve’s Dick (Punch—Beauty). Bitches: Ist, M. J. 
McGovern’s Beauty ; 2d, (‘hequasse‘t2Kennels’ Tra-la-la (Toby—Tan- 
trums); 3d. City View Kennels’ Zoe (Bradford et —Daisy). Puppies: 
1st, City View Kennels’ Zoe (Bradford Ruby—Daisy); 8d, Briarcliff 
Farm Kennels’ Jumbo (Wallie—Qy psy). 

YORKSHIRE TERRI®RS.—Dogs: 1st, Mr. Cassidy’s Ben; 2d, Jas. 
Bowden's Young Hero; 8d, A. W. Cabot’s Lancashire Star (Bismarck 
—Elmer). Bitches: 1st, Mr. Cassidy’s Lillie (Young Spark—Lillie); 
2d, Charles Hyland’s Viola. 

TOY TERRIERS.—RovaH—UnNpDER 7LBs.—I!st, Win. W. Silvey’s Ben; 
2d, Mr. Cassidy’s Ben (Bradford Hero—Nell); 3d, John Hammond’s 


Raggs. 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—1st, Mrs. Annie M. Kramer’s Babe. 

- KING CHARLES SPANIELS.—1st, A. W. Lucy’s Duke; 2d, Mrs J. 
Hammond's Char‘ie (Charley—Miss Sakey); 3d, Mrs. A. W. Lucy’s 
Lucy Simpson. Very high com.. Louise Goethe s Priceless (Mempo— 
Priceless). High com., Jas. B, Reddie’s Pitou (Sancho—Ouida); Jas. 
B. Reddie’s Nellie. 

BLENHEIM SPANIELS.—1st, William Phillips’s King Victor; 2d, 
Miss Mamie Phillips’s King Pippin (Bowsie—Countess Blennie). 

TOY SPANIELS.—Any OTHER CoLor—Ist, John Hammond’s Youn 
Ching (Ching—Fanny); 2d, Mrs. A. W. Luey’s Sister Francis: 8d, 
a PB. Lucy’s Roses Red. Very high com., Frank B. Lucy’s Flora 

cFlimsey. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—2d, D. C. Paulding’s King Guide; 3d, Mrs. J. R. 
eres Black Bess. Very high com., Mrs. S. S. Browping’s 

apoleon. 

LITTERS OF PUPPIES.-Unpver 8 Montus.—tst, J. S Sheppard’s 
rough-coat St. Bernard puppies (Hermit—Dido II.); 2d, Mrs. Annie M. 
Kramer’s Italian greyhound peogies (Romeo—Bebe); 341, Singleton 
Van Schaick’s Irish terrier pups (Nailer—Mollie Bawn). Very high 
com., John Hammond’s Russian poodles (Cognac—Brandy). High 
com., E. G, Cansdale’s fox-terrier pups (Wicks—Sally). 

SPECIAL PBIZES. 

Best rough-coated St. Bernard, Otho. Best smooth coated, St. 
Botolph. Best mastiff, Prussian Princess, Best display of collies, J 
D. Shotwell. Best pug, Bradford Ruby. Best bulldog, Bratomartis. 
Best King Charles spaniel owned by a gentleman, Duke. Best owned 
by a lady, Charlie, Best Newfoundland, Major. 


POINTER SWEEPSTAKES AT PITTSBURGH, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In addition to the large number of specials already offered 
by the Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society, the following 
sweepstake classes for pointers have been arranged by the 
society in answer to Messrs. Anthony and Munson’s letters, 
under the following conditions: All dogs to be entered in the 
regular classes before competing in the sweepstake class, each 
entry to sweepstake to be $10, the society to add $10 to each 
sweepstake class. Two pep nay in each sweepstake class 
required to fill. Entries to close March 8, the entrance money 
in sweepstake class and money added by society to go to win- 
ner. Following are the classes: 

Best pointer dog over 55lbs.; best pointer bitch over 50lbs. ; 
best pointer dog under 55lbs.; best bitch under 50lIbs.; best 
pa dog or bitch in the show; best brace of pointer dogs or 

itches asa brace; best kennel of five pointers, con or bitches, 
owned by one person, kennel or club. C. B. ELBEN, Sec’y. 


PirTsBuRGH, Pa., Feb. 1, 1886. WHELPS. 


t= Notes must be sent en the Prepared Blanks. 

Trix Royal. 8S. B. Dilley’s (Rosendale, Wis.) pointer bitch Trix Royal 
(Vandevort’s Don—Jean Royal), Jan. 30, nine (five dogs), by his Ranger 
Croxteth (Croxteth—Royal Fan). 

Dido Il. J. S. Sheppard’s (Montgomery, N. Y.) rough-coated St. 
Bernard bitch Dido lI (Barry—Dido), Dec. 12, ten (five dogs), by Che- 
quasset Kennels’ Hermit (A.K.R. 24); three since dead. 

Victory. Chequasset Kengels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) pug bitch Victory 
(A.K.R. 1265), Dec. 19, three dogs, by their Young Toby (A.K.R 473). 

Tantrums. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) pug bitch Tan- 
eae 220), Dec. 1, four (three dogs), by their Young Toby 

A.K.R. 473). 
. Lady Flossie. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) pug bitch 
(A.K.R. 1446), Jan. 1, two dogs, by their Young Toby (4.K.R. 473). 

Mary Belle. Henry May’s (Augasta, Ga.) English setter bitch Mai 

Belle (A.K.R, 1373), Dec. 20, nine (six dogs), by his Harry S. (A.K.R. 


223). 
Dashing Jessie. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English setter 
bitch Dashing Jessie (A.K.R. 815), Feb. 4, eight (five dogs), by his Glen 


NEWARK SHOW.—Jersey Mn Feb. 6.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Owing to the refusal of express companies to 
make satisfactory arrangements for transporting dogs to and 
from our show, we have adopted the following plan, for the 
benefit of exhibitors: The Penn. R. R. and branches: N. Y., 
Lake Erie & W. R. R., Lehigh Valley R. R., N. Y., Susque- 
hanna & W. R. R. and Philadelphia & Reading R. R. will 
carry free both ways, all dogs when accompanied by their 
owners or care takers. The club will _— wagons to call 
at all of the depots in Newark during Monday, March 22 and 
Tuesday morning March 23, to transfer dogs arriving on the 
above roads, to tne Metvopolitan Rink, and will return them 
the day after the show closes to the depots, without charge 
to our exhibitors. At our last meeting the club made four 
extra classes, by dividing the dogs and bitches in the mastiff, 
t 


coll ‘pa y cl a aki : Cla 4 t . Rock (A.K.R. 1616). 

collie puppy classes, making Class 4, mastiff puppies, do ce (A. W. O. Partridge’s (B M Graham, Crab Orchard, Ky. 

$10 and 8: Class 4/4, mastiff puppies, bitches Bio and 9; | Cree, .W. O. Partridge’s ( Maen) bins: coehet ot aniel | “Trump—Juno whelp. ' Brown and brindle staghound bitch, whelped 
; . 9 9] birch Critic (A.K.R. 303), Jan. 17, twelve (six dogs), by J. P. Willey’s June, 1885, by J. C. Hooker, Merrillan, Wis., to Associated Fanciers, 


— Pa., and resold by them to S. W. Skinner, Jr., Toledo, 
io. 

Rustler—Viola whelps. Four white, black and tan beagle dogs, 
whelped Aug. 19, 1885, by W. H. Todd, Vermillion, O., to W. E. Deane, 


Somerset, Masss. 
DEATHS. 


Collette. On Jan. 15, the English beagle bitch Collette (imported 
Chanter—Dr. Rehwinkel’s Beauty), owned by N. Elmore, Granby, 
Conn. She was killed by a coon dog (half bull and half hound), and 
after killing her he partly ate her up. Is it not a very singular thing? 
Coon dog was in perfect health and had meat daily, and had been 
kept with another bitch most of the time and had always been kind 


to them.—N. ELmore. 


Obo II (A.K.R. 432). 
Helen. W. O. Partridge’s (Boston, Mass.) black cocker spaniel 


bitch Helen (A.K.R. 654), Jan. 26, eight (four dogs), by J. P. Willey’s 
Young Obo (A.K.R. 861). 

Princess Phoebus. ¥. Windholz’s (New York) English setter bitch 
Princess Phoebus (A.K.R. 1287), Jan. 26, three (two dogs), by his Rock- 
ingham (Belthus—Bess). 

Spite. Clovernook Kennels’ (New York) fox terrier bitch Spite 
Akely Joe—Vampire), Jan. 18, four (two dogs), b7 J. E. Thayer’s 

ixture (Spice—Fairy III.). 

Lurette. F. Hoey’s Hollywood, Long Branch, N. J.) fox-terrier 
bitch Lurette ae Feb. 1, seven (five dogs), by L. & W. 
Rutherfurd’s Splanger (Dickon—»sutton Veda). 

Blossom. W. B. James’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) fox-terrier bitch Blos- 
som (Crisp—Vic), Jan. 20, three dogs, by W. Wallace’s Chip. 


SALES. 
k= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Babe. Mastiff bitcb, age not given, by Dread out of Lancaster Lass, 
by J. R. Trissler, Lancaster, Pa., to H. FE. Burkmar, Rockland, Me. 

Layman. Orange brindle, white markings, St. Bernard ou raevet 
June 16, 1885, by Hermit (A.K.R. 28) out of Bruahild (A.K.R. 28), by 
Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to C. A. Lamb, Chicago, Il. 

Tiny ll. Golden fawn pug bitch, whelped June 21, 1885, by Young 
a out of Lady Flossie, by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., 
to Evan T. Sprague, New York. 

Duck. Orange brindle and white St. Bernard dog, whelped June 16, 
1885, by Hermit out of Brunhild, by Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, 
Mass., to Mill Brook Kennels, Bergenfield, N. J. 

Lorenz. Brindle, with white markings, St. Bernard dog, whelped 
April 13, 1885, by Alp II. (A.K.R. 705) out of Alma (A.K.R. 27), by Che- 
Tt. oe Lancaster, Mass., to Mill Brook Kennels, Bergen- 

e. ate 

Liebe. Orange tawny, white markings, rough-coated St. Bernard 
bitch, whelped May 5, 1885, by Hermit out of Sombre, by Chequasset 
Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to H. B. Sherman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A : er brindle, white markings, rough-coated St. Bernard 
bitch, whel; Nov. 23, 1883, by Bayard out of Bernie VII., by J. M. 
ene, Chatham, Ont., to Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, 

ass. 

Francesca. Orange ne. white markings, rough-coated St. Ber- 
nard bitch, wheiped November, 1882, by Cowan out of Alpenrose, by 
J. M. MacPherson, Chatham, Ont., to Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, 


0 tawp hite markings, rough-cvated St. Ber- 


Francesca. é 
nard bitch, whelped November, 1882, by Cowan out of he agree = by 
— Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Essex Kennels, Andover, 


Class 11, rough St. Bernard puppies, dogs, $10 and $5; Class 
1114, rough St. Bernard puppies, bitches, $10 and $5; Class 12, 
smooth St. Bernard puppies, dogs, $10 and $5; Class 1214, 
smooth St. Bernard puppies, bitches, $10 and $5; Class 65, 
collie puppies, dogs, $10 and $5; Class 6514, collie puppies. 
bitches, $10 and $5. The club offers the tollowing special 
— for kennels, to consist of dogs or bitches, to be owned 

y one exhibitor, the prizes for each being $10: Pointers (any 
weight), English setters, red Irish setters, black and tan set- 
ters, mastiffs, rough-coated St. Bernards, smooth-coated St. 
Bernards and collies.—A. P. VREDENBURGH, Sec’y. 


JUDGES AT NEWARK.—Mr. John Davidson of Monroe, 
Mich., has been invited to judge the setters and pointers. Mr. 
J. A. Stovell, of Philadelphia, will judge the beagles. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


W.S. D., Baltimore, Md.—My le dog, three years old, carries 
his head close to the ground and is continually shaking his head, 
which clips small pieces out of bis ears. The lining of the ears is 
neither swollen nor inflamed. Have been treating him for canker un- 
der Stonehenge directions, but he does not seem to improve. Please 
advise me what todo for him? Ans. One of the ears is affected either 
inside or out. Examine carefully. Look at the corners where the 
flap joins the side of the head. Press with some force about the ex- 
ternal opening. If you elicit signs of pain the dog bas canker. Use 
the following, a few drops of which may be used morning and even- 
ing dropped into the ear: Of bromo chlural and of laudanum each 
one drachm, of water 3ix ounces. 

C. A. T. Newmarket, N. H.—For the last three days my dog (3 
years old) has refused all food, seems extremely dull and lifeless 
about the house. Has ht cough. nose at times dry and hot. Be- 
gins to stagger a little, I suppose from lack of nourishment. Last 
night I gave about a tablespoonful of castor oil, this morning a 
quinine pill of 8 — and am to follow it with 5 drops of Fowler’s 
solution every 3 hours; am I doing right? Ans. We should say that 

our dog has an attack of distemper. It may be alight one. It is 

t to isolate him from others; give him dry straw bedding and 

renew it twice weekly. While the fever is present give 3 drops aco- 
nite tincture every 2 bours. If he seems very weak you must sustain 
him with brandy or whiskey given in tablespoonful doses three or 
four times daily. You must give the most concentrated nourish- 
ment, in the form of milk and beef extract without fat. Spra 
the throat with two per cent. solution of the hydrochlorate o: 
cocaine is excellent but expensive. You had eommenced treatment 
exactly in the best manner, 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
=” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Moniter. By Geo. E. Reading, Flemington, N. J, for liver and 
white ticked pointer dog, whelped July 4, 1885, by Lancaster’s Frank 
out of Voorbees’s Nelly (Dash—Jersey Lily). 

Snap. By Geo. E. Reading, Flemington, N. J.. for yellow Italian 
greyhound bitch. whelped July 1, 1881. by General out of Snap. 

£Bo-Peep. By Mignon Kennels, Cortland, N. Y., for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped Nov. 19, 1885, by Kiddlewink (A.K.R. 997) out of 
Gretchen (A.K.R. 996). 

Banjo. By Mignon Kennels, Cortland, N. Y., for black cocker 
aoe bitch, whelped Nov. 19, 1885, by Kiddlewink (A.K.R. 997) out of 

retchen (A.K.R. 996), 

a a Mignon renee. ooriene, ze ls s on ae cocker 
spanie .. whe ov. 19, 1885, lewink (A.K.R. 997) out of 
Gootmen (A.K.R. ee) 7 . ’ 

AST Siok nape NOE ay Raa AS oat 
spanie whe ov. 19, ; iddlewink (A.K.R. out of 
Gretchen (A.K.R. 996). . , —" 

Babe. By H. E. Burkmar, Rockland, Me., for fawn mastiff bitch, 
age not given, fe imported Dread out of Lancaster Lass. 

Waverly Dandy. By Waverly Kennels, Yonkers, N. Y., for liver 
and tan cocker spaniel dog. whel July 4, 188, by Waverly Gyp 
(Pilot—Beauty) out of Tooker’s Cio (Emerson’s Phil—Lady Nell). 

Waverly Jennie. By Waverly Kennels, Yonkers, N. Y.,; for o 
and white cocker spaniel bitch. whelped March 17, 1884, by McCler- 
ten’s Chance (Don—Flossy) out of Flora II. (A.K.R. 1108), 


- 
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HAMILTON, Feb. 2.—The pigeon shooting tournament, under the 
auspices of the Wild Fowlers Gun Club. was opened at the Halfway 
House, Dundas road, this morning. Over a hundred sportsmen 
attended. The weather was very cold, and the experts needed all their 


Hifle and Grap Shooting. 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 
RANGE AND GALLERY. 





WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 4.—Within a few weeks there has been a 
decided movement in this vicinity to revive the interest in the rifle. 
The first event of the ~eek was the first of a series of six consecutive 
meetings at the South End Gun Club range. These meets are on 
Tuesday afternoon; at each meet there are to be five regular events 
as follows: 5 glass balis,5 Macomber targets, 5 blackbirds, 3 pairs 
doubles, 5 clay pigeons. The club offer 10 cash priz+s that aggregate 


$100, al-o a special prize of one-half keg of powder. The arrange- 
ments are in the bandsof Ccrren Doone, E F. Swan and A. B.F. 
Kinney. Itis the intention of the committee to keep the individual 
score as near a secret as possible until the end: in that way it is hoped 
to increase the interest. This week the contestants were: Albert 
Houghton, Cyrus Holden, Corren Doone, R. Jones, W. R. Dean, Wm. 
L Davis. B. Franklin, M. D. Whittier, J. B. Tongos, H. W. Webber, 
E.T. Smith, M. D. Gilman, E. F. Swan, C. H. Parker, E, 8. Knowles, C. 
8. Day. It is generally understood that the best store was 21 out of a 
possi»le 26, mixed shooting. 

At the meet to-day of the Worcester Rifle Association at Pine Grove 
Range the wind was unfavorable and very cold. The American stand- 
ard target was used: 

Record Match. 













ND <a cuininGsikn' ba sulsienn ce ecnen aes 1SEbiie} 8 610 710 9 8 6 8 10—R 
Morse .. 8658575 4 7-65 
Clark 95565 5 8 8 9-62 
Leizhton 86475 78 8 6—62 
Fuller 6667547 5 961 
BNNs oc tbc nes soneeecewss<ecance ......8 6543 66 7 7 8-60 
‘ Practice Scores. 
TID 60s: -<06s:5016 senenssensanenyonnee’ 810 810 9 986 5 9 5-81 
TUE a ccncomeinne, axe wes ceceeee oe 1% 7 610 869 Y 9—B 
COIR... 6 0005s 0kns edesenwonecenesseys 6710 6 7 810 4 7 8-7 
JONES ....+- sheeiiomnies 88 7 9 6 8 410 5 10—72 
Clark .. 5 99 69 8 410 4 5-69 
eS ere perenne wegnnhesrees aees ster 7557779 4 6 8-65 


GARDNFR, Mass., Feb. 4.—Regu'ar meet of the Gardner Rifle Club, 
Haek atack Range, standard American target, off-hand, distance 


200ycs: 

G F pnilsworth........... 79 77—158 Geo Warfleld............ 72 77-149 
W C Loveland........... 77 72-155 CN Edgell.... . ....... 78 63—141 
GC Go dale........... 77 74—154 Chas Crabtree..........57 683—120 
DMM RAWS. 0. iv cviccssess 78 76—154 


NEW YORK. Feb. 2.—Zettler Ritle Club, weekly shoot, ring target, 
100ft. range. off-band, possible 120: M. Dorrler 117, M. B. Engel 118, 
B. Wahlter 113, G. Zimm: rman 108, D. Miller 105, C. G. Zettler 113, B. 
Zettler 107. H. Holger 111, T. C. Noone 107, L. Flach 118, C. W. Karcher 
108, M. L. Riggs 1138, G. W. Blaisted 105. 

WALNUT HULL, Feb. 6.—The riflemen met at Walnut Hill to day 
for their weekly shoot. The conditions were not good for fine shoot- 
ing. aad though the number of entries in the matches was large, but 
few scores were finished: 

Military Match. 








IE ccc cnaanvesscenve 6 610 7 9 6 9 5 5 10--73 
A C Gould 6877768 9 6 872 
RAAT. ins. 0s enon veces eesiceesieeiaee’ 77749 8 8 8 5 7-7 
PRIOR. oot caccecccs saseeca bores 58 8 3888 7 8 8 5-68 
AIOE «505.0 5:05.00 45 ibd siosiswdnsnan 763 46 9 710 6 6-64 
Victory Medal Ma'ch. 
OO ovccncivcccscesseceseeesaes 8 9 8 9 9 71010 6 9—85 
SE RUA, .0.0.cncecnsevscssessveeeseese 798 8 8 9 910 8 6—R2 
RINT. cesincs o> ssesaveseswe se -6 6 710 7 910 8 8 7-%8 
ERIN isnt 0s ssinviee aecceeeessseceis 699.05 79 5 8 9-7 
RR 55.45 nssvoniecsos copecsienesscie -710 75 6710 9 9 5-%5 
eS rr ere 510 5 7 91010 7 7 4-74 
Decimal Off-Hand Match. 
WIE, ©) onvcosscees siccves cones 10969 7 910 9 7 7—S8 
ub yy Ay ey ee ee &® 979 410 6 6 7 10-%6 
AB Andrews, C................. ee ‘.47899 66 9 5 6-69 
W C Johnston, Jr, Mil ........ sons 5566925 & 4—55 
Rest Match 
RD: ie. neeiute Geneenenes .... 9 910 910 8 10 10 10 10—95 
WY CUNNIS, FB no. vtec svsesesvcccse ..101010 8 8101010 9 9—94 


§S Winchester, A........ ... Seema 910 810 8 6 710 10 10—91 
TOPEKA, Kan., Feb. 4.—Topeka Rifle Club’s weekly sboot. The 
day was cloudy. with good light, sligh« wind blowing from 12 o’clock, 
target same as the Hinman, without the fractions: 
First Score. 





JL Paine, 32-40 Rem match ........7 695 5 9 6 5 8 868 
G J Royce, .32-40 Rem. match..... ----6 710 5968 5 5 76 
Reed McCarter, .88-55 tal Pac......... 975 667 4 710 8—68 
F H Martin. 35-55 Union Hill ..... o- 757667 7 8 9 0--63 
Robert Thompson, .32 4064. PG Bal.. 8 9 4 6 310 4 9 7 4—4#1 
© C Trimmer. .38-55 Union Hill........ 6385 24 6 6 810 4-55 
J T Williams, .88-55 Union Hill .. ....10 6 2385 8 5 4 6 8-47 
Second Score. 
Reed MoUarter.... ..<ccceescecs veces S$ 7 610 910 5 5 @ 74 
PE. «cv asantebswetvesecvessene? 105965 5 8 5 0 8 8-72 
TOUS TROMPION ....5 0. ce ccveccce ose case 3 610 8 410 6 8 5 6—66 
SOAP NEE csccissvcccencesese suceses 785965 67 5 &66 
NOD. cos vndeidece coexeescscwtusone 765768 6 7 4 6—62 
JT Williams..... sdb NEARER dao OES 648 66 66 4 7 7-61 
BE IO vine owes eiicess: cine) spae5seenes 975646 64 6 6—59 
Third Score. 
ee 9 8 510 810 9 8 7 5-79 
oot 0 ee ee 777287939 4 68 
OR UNO ins occceeaeccncerss soouss 76685567 7 5&2 
NID Los .ciavcxsvadsanvonnkeanerak 410 610 5 4 5 6 4 5—859 
Pe WUBIOS.. «0.50 Sec cscc0s a bes-pib ane ewae 6668774 3 4 6-57 
Reed McCarter...... inne sesh Chieedawen 1038 5 49 4 6 5 3-54 
DRED ee sange Scatebeccew axeyeewes 2780205 2 8 6-3 
THE TRAP. 





Gnrvespeadonts who favor us with club scores are particularly re 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 





BERGEN POINT, N. J., Feb. 3.—Following are some of the excel- 
lent scores made by two youths 18 years of age: 
First 5 single and 2 pair glass balls. 


La Roche... .... 11111 11 11— 9 Stevens........... -10111 00 11— 6 
Second, 12 glass balis: 

La Roche.......... 111111311111—12 Stevens........ ... 100111111111—10 
Third, same conditions: 

La Roche ......... 110111101110— 9 Stevens.... ....... 111111111111—12 
Fourth, 12 glass balls, shooting with one hand: : 

La Roche .......... 101011111110— 9 Stevens............ 1100 0601111— 6 
Fifth, 25 single glass balls: 

SENS cnabidu's eheeicivek a tiSwannuawe een 11111111111110110 1110111-—22 

IRR aka culawis sho cwaneeeel-basnkes ©1011211111111111111111101—23 


Balls thrown in five different directions, use of one barrel only.— 
WITNESS. 


MEDFORD, Feb. 3.—Ahbout a dozen members of the Boston Gun 
Club assembled on their grounds at Wellington this afternoon for 
their practice shoot. Following are the results: 

1. Seven clay pizgeons—W. A Allen first. 2. Seven clay pigeons 
—Kirkwood first. 3. Seven blackbirds—Law and Kirkwood divided 
first. 4. Seven Macomber targets—Law first. 5. Seven blackbirds— 
Law first. 6. Seven claybirds—Aldoes first. 7. Seven blackbirds— 
Wardwell and Henry divided first. 8 Seven Macomber targets — 
Spencer first. 9. Seven blackbirds—Tirreh first. 10 Seven clay 
pigeons—Tirrell first. 11. Seven clay birds—Wardwell and Allen 
divide first. The recular weekly shoot of the Wellington Gun Club 
was held Feb. 6. Following are the resul s of the several sweeps: 

1 Five blackbirds—Sturt first. 2% Five clay pigeons— Wardwell 
first. 8. Five blackbirds—Schafer and Holden divided first. 4. Five 
clay pigeons—Schaefer, Pond and Adams divide first. 5. Five black. 
birds - Schaefer first. 6.. Five clay pigeons—Stanton. Pond and Ward- 
well divided first. 7. Five blackbirds—Schaefer. Snow and Stanton 
divided first. & Five clay pigeons—Wardwell, Holden and Schaefer 
divided first. 9 Five blackbirds—Duffer first. 10. Five clay pigeons 
—Sanborn, Duffer and Schaeter divided first. 11. Five blackbirds— 
Swift, Parker and Wardwell divided first. 12. Five clay pigeons— 
Wardwelland Schaefer divided first. 13. Five blackbirds, straight 
away—Bradbury and Davis divided first. 14. Five blackbirds, 
straight away—Wardwell first. 15. Five blackbirds—Snow and Par. 
ker divided first. 

WINDSOR. Conn , Feb. 6.—Monthly shoot of the Spencer Repeating 
Shotgun Club: 





Anat Gadae asm ac’ aaesel mens 0111111111011101111111111—22 
Milan W Bull........... .... 2. 00111 1111101111111110111—21 
Ce, SEP ne eseseses ioe. cherries 0 renters 1910111111111101111111111—23 
ca ech tnishioe 1111110110101111111101110—20 


Weather cold and raw.—WALPOLE, 














ing of the match Tbe record stood: 
7, J. A. Andrews (Lockport) 1 


Smith, (La Salle) 13. 
Second Squad.—C. Carter 14, C. M. Stark 10, D. R. James 11, A. 


send 13. 
Third Squad.—A. Baker 15, A. Whitney 15, R Perry 15, W. Watts 9, 


C. Humphrey 11. 


cuse, N. Y ). 11; C. Hunt (Hamilton), 12; Squires (Jackson, Mich ), 11. 

Fifth Squad—P. Wakefield (Carlton West). 8, retired; C. Smith (Al- 
gonac, Mich.), 9, retired: Harwood (Woodstock), 7, retired; Ward 
(Dundas). 14; Williams (Rochester) 12; Luther (Syracuse), 15; Neff 
(Port Colborne), 15. 

Sixth Squad—sheridan (Sayre, Penn.), 8; Wilhelm (Buffalo), 5, re- 
tired; Crooks (Hamilton), 6, retired; G. H. Smith (Port Colborne), 7 
retired; McAvoy (Hamilton), 7. retired; Courtney (Syracuse), 10; D. 
Blay (foronto), 10; Jones (Buffalo), 5, retired. 

A sweepstakes match, 10 smoked glass birds at 1l5yds. rise, was won 
by F. A. Crowell and C. Gregory. 


NORTA SIDE GUN CLUB.—Twenty-fourth monthly shoot, Feb. 3, 
27yds (Chevallier 29yds), for badge: 
6 | i 1013111—6 Duryea.................. 1111111—7 
id ee 1110101—5 RBiglow. ..............46. 0001100—2 
Pfaender......... Se eS ee 0001010—2 
od eee 1111001—5  Lyon............+ eos... 1111101—6 
ION «is acivroeen 005s 11111—6 Smith......... Ae 1100011- 4 
Manping........ .. ...1011010—4 Grau.... e eee eee 1111110—6 
Eberhardt ....... soxweph 1101010--4 

RIVERSIDE SHOOTING CLUB. Topsham, Me.—At the annual 
mecting of the Riverside Club held on Feb. 1 the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, M. C. Hall; Secretary, 
Chas. Goud; Treasurer, A. Q Goud; Assistant Treasurer, A. S. Alex- 
ander. The clubisina flouri-hing condition ana the members are 
expecting to enjoy sport before the traps the coming season, which 
will cpen with us in April.—Cuas. Goup, Sec. 








NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the under-igned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Matt R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Erupinas, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 centsfor hand book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”’—C. M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv, 





Canoeing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 





CANOEISTS are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, in formation about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Forrest AND 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of mectings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to ForEsT AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, taaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the spurt. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


ECRFTARY—Dr. ©. A. Neidé, Schuylerville, N.Y. Candidates for 
membership must torward their names, accompanied by the re- 
commendation of an active member of the A.C, A., together with 
the sum of $3 for initiation fee and first year’s dues, to the secretary, 
who will present the names to the commodore. Money sbeuld be 
sent by registered letter, or money order on Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


WIDE OR NARROW CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Mr. R. W. Gibson’s very sensible letter, published by you this 
werk, the writer seems to infer that a wide and comfortable sailing 
canoe must necessarily be too cumbersome for easy handling, and 
also have an excessive draft of water. As my name is mentioned by 
him in this connection, will you permit meto reply by giving the 
dimensions, etc., of a sailing canoe which I have now nearly finished 
for my own use, and which itis my intention to take to the A.C. A. 
meet next summer, where I trust she will have an opportunity to try 
conclusions with otner double-enders worthy of her beam. 

In designing this boat, the model of which, so far asI know, is 

uite original, there has been no attempt made to attain extreme 
lightness at the expense of streneth. Part of her planking is in. 
thick, the balance 5-16in. It is of clear white pine; therefore heavier 
than cedar. Her timbers are of butternut wood 44n.x34i0., with 
deck beams of same muterial }éin.x2in., all fastenings being brass 
screws. She weighs complete, exclusive of her centerboard, 115 
pounds, which is a weight easily handled, out of the water, by any 
ordinary man. Tne shape of her bottom, below the waterline, is 
somewhat like a longitudinal slice cut from the under side of a very 
stout cigar. Sbe will draw din. water at midship section, and noth 
ing at bow and stern, when carrying over 300 pounds. The rudder is 
of the balance variety. guided by a regular tiller. with no tiller ropes, 
steamboat fixings, or unhandy kicksbaws ot any kind. The dimen- 
sions of the canoe are: Length 1444ft., depth amidship 12in., beam 
4sin.. sail area. for cruising, 104 sq.ft. Ishall probably use this suit 
of sails for racing also with, possibly, the adaition of astaysail I 
would giadly send you her lines for publication, but prefer to test 
her msself before others experiment and tinker with it. Besides 
‘‘Deja’s” experience in that line isa warning As Mr. Gibson says 
tne A.C. A will offer races to sailing canoes of any size. and as 
numbers of canoeists seem inclined to exchange crankiness for com- 
fort, it would seem admirable fur all members of the A. C. A , so dis- 
posed, to step forward and respectfully request an opportunity to 
race their boats, as a right, and not by favor of ‘‘vested interests.” 

For my part I can see no valid reason why wide sailing canoes 
should not enter against narrow ones of same length on equal terms, 
or perhaps with a time allowance based on sail area on!y, without 
regard to size of boat. If this latter course were pursued there would 
at once be a damper put on the present ridiculous over rigging, and 
there would then be no need for more than two classes of sailing 
canoes. THoMAS CLAPHAM. 

Rostyn, L. I., Feb. 6. 


“KATRINA’S” NEW CANOE.—Mr. Ruggles, of Charlotte, New 
York, has lately shipped a new canoe to Mr. R. W. Bailey, 240, of 
Pittsburgh, a modification of Rear Commodore Andrew’s Sofronia, 
out with a flatter floor. She is 15ft. long, 305gin. beam, depth at gun- 
wale, 10%iv., and at fore end of cockpit, 14in. Just forward of the 
cockpit 1s a bulkhead with brass door fastened with a thumbnut. 
Forward of this bulkhead about I7in. is a centerboard trunk, and in 
the stern is another, the after end of slot being 2ft. from the stern- 
post. On each side of the after trunk 1s a metal air tank. The boards 
are each of 1-16in. brass. hung hke the Lassie’s, and weigh under 6 
pounds. The boat is built after Mr. Ruggles’s system of smooth skin 
and rarrow plank and presents a very handsome appearance. She is 
not yet named. Mr, Ruggles 1s now at work on Commodore Rath- 


bun’s flagship. ae 


enthusiasm to carry them through. The shooting was at 21 birds 
each. and the men divided into squads, occupied two days in dispos- 


First Squad.—k. M. Mosts (Lockport) 14, W. H. Case (Lockport) 
. Wallace Price (St. Williams) 15, I. Koch 
(Buffalo) 16. O. Bessor, Jr. (Buffalo) 6, Alf. Downs (Buffalo) 11, E. 










Garner 4, W. S. Perry 15, W. Schiebert 12, W. Carrothers 5, J. Town- 


Fourth Squad.—E. T. Hetherington (Toronto), 7, retired; H.Graham 
(Hamilton), 2, rettred: G. Harrison (St. Catharines) 5, retired; McFar-- 
lane (Huron, Dak.), 10; T. Westbrook (Brantford), 11; Chapman (Syra- 















A WINTER EVENING’S REVERIE. 


INTER is the time to gather mm the memories of the season, and 
garner them with the accumulated stores of a dozen years of 
boating reminiscences. ; 

Reposing in my armchair with the pipe of peace, I have but to look 
around my room for inspiration. A moment’s glance would pro- 
claim the tastes of the occupant. Models of favorite canoes. pic- 
tures and photographs of canoes and canoemen recall many a joyous 
cruise and many a friendship conceived and matured on home and 
foreign waters. Here we see a groupof the hold paddlers of the 
Mersey, a fitting pendant to as'milar picture of the Clydesmen and 
their craft. There a bookshelf full of boating literature, from Tay- 
lor’s *Verie Merrie Wherrie Ferrie Voyage,” the first account of a 
genuine pleasure trip—for it is some tbree hun ired years since Taylor 
—— out—to the McGregors, Bishops and Stephensons of the pres- 
ent time. 

Then there are the charts and maps, the accumulation of many a 
year’s cruising, and with their assistance it is pleasant, sitting in my 
comfortable armchair, to set sail onc* more and in imagination 
thread the mazes of the thousand fir-crowned islands of Stockholm 
and Norway, or drift lazily down the winding stream of some fair 
English river, flowing so peacefully amid wooed hills, past ruined 
abbeys and quiet old country towns. How it all seems to come back 
again, and as the smoke from my pipe curls upward I seem to trace 
in its blue wreaths many a weli remembered face. Where are they 
all, those pleasant companions of the paddle? Drifted away. Some 
to distant colonies and far-off foreign lands, carrying with them, let 
us hove, the same golden memories of many a bright summer cruise 
and joyous bivouac. Others have come to anchor in the tideless 
harbor of matrimony, and find enough todo to paddle their own 
canoes in the metaphorical rather than the literal sense. Like a 
ghostly procession my various canoes sail past, each inits day the 
subjec. of anxious thoughts, each for a time, in its owner’s eyes, 
perfect, and each beloved with that love which only exists, I think, 
between canoe and canoeist. But from it all one fact takes special 
form—my first cance What a charm lies in these three words. Ten 
years’ familiarity may have blunted the feelings with which each 
succeeding favorite was thought out, planned, watched during build- 
ing, and ushered into watery life. but nothing can break the golden 
spell which weaves itself around the memory of one’s first canoe. 

How well I remember when, now some fourteen years ago, 
being from a boating points of view, cast away in the center of Ire- 
land, I got hold, by chance», of that fascinating book ‘‘A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe.”’ I rose from the perusal of that book 
with a definite purpose in life. with one fixed resolve, come what 
might, to possess a canoe and emulate in some humble way the do- 
ings and adventures of the pioneer of the paddle. She was a dainty 
little craft twelve feet by two, and many a happy day I had in her. 

A little river formed the boundary of the es: ate where I lived, a 
tributary of the historic Boyne, abounding in miniature rapids and 
natural acd artificial obstacles, and this for some time formed the 
scene of my adveatures, until ambition grew upon me, and one fine 
day saw royself and canoe on the way to the lovely lakes of Killar- 
ney, a very paradise for the canoeist. Thence westward to a litule 
visited Jake in the far west, Longh Currane, separated from the sea 
by a narrow strip of land. I could hear as I paddled over its quiet 
surface the roar of the Atlantic rollers as they beat upon the beach. 

Through the past year comes the memory of the happy days spent 
on that peaceful lake, hemmed in by wild heathery mountains and its 
surface dotted with little islands, one especiaily where I spent 
many a hour of day-dreaming. On it were the ruins of seven churches 
and it still forms the burying place of the peasantry around. A pe- 
culiarly peaceful idea to sleep one’s last sleep on that little island, 
with the waters of the lake singing their ceaseless r-quiem and the 
solemn mountains standing sentinel around. Since that time I have 
floated on the waters of many a sea, river and lake, and trimmed m 
sail to the breeze in many and various lands, but Lough Currane will 
ever stand out distinct when other scenes have biended in the harmo- 
nious background of memory’s landscape. 

Circumstances led me from the sunshine and tears of Erin’s green 
isle to the muddy banks of Humber. There I found myself welcomed 
by an enthusiastic band of canoeists, who had just formed them- 
selves into a branch of the R C.C. Nolonger a solitary votary of 
the art, I found myself one of the many. 

The prevailing type of canoe was the Rob Roy, which gradually 
gave place to a boat more suitable to the Humber’s ckoppy seas, and 
the p»eket handkerchief gave place tothe scientific battened lug 
and mizzev, and mavy a jolly cruise we had on the broad rolling tide 
of Humper, exploring every creek and bay from Spurn to Trent and 
Ouse, penetrating far inland on the latter rivers; and year by year, 
as the summer holidays came rourd, saw m¥self and others bound to 
the Baltic and Danish and Swedish lakes, rivers and fjords, reflect- 
ing the blue flag of the R. C. C., and their fir-crowned isles echoed 
our many songs. But dark days came upon us. Boathouse accom- 
modation became a matter of increasing difficulty, and driven from 
place to place, the less enthusiastic mewbers fell out of the race and 
canoeing threatened to become a lost art on the Humber. But the 
kindness of the owner of a sbipbuilder’s yard enanled us to build a 
small boat house and slip, and our spirits recovered once more; but 
whether we find ourselves growing older or the Humber has become 
rougher, the snall canoes were replaced by a larger class of boats, 
mostly centerboard craft. 14ft.x3ft. Gin. or 4ft. These fine craft 
spread a large area of sail, and sailing them has developed into a 
scienee. The Cassy, the lines of which were published some time 
ago in FoREST AND STREAM, is a good example of the class. 

About this time, feeling ourselves le:s and less in sympathy with 
the R. C. C., the connection was severed. and we formed ourselves 
into a club entitled the Humber Yawl Club. Being blessed with no 
finances to speak of and but the minimum of rules, it has so far en- 
jeyed a peaceful existence, and forms a bond of upion between the 
sailing men of the Humber, 

Though living our boating life quietiy and uvostentatiously, we keep 
a keen eye on the doings of the canoeing world and hail with joy the 
good tidings that come from across the Atlantic. and though far 
away, follow with interest and appreciation the records of Ame.ican 
canoeing. We veteran paddlers seem through them to live again the 
days of old, when life’s duties and cares were less pressing and the 
summer breezes seemed more balmy and the wavelets sparkled with 
a merrier smile. We have not, like our American friends, such a 
wealth and choice of water. Our surly, brown old Humber gives no 
encouragement to the picturesque side of canoeing. Clean sails area 
luxury enduring but for the first week of the season. Dainty silk 
cushions embroidered with monograms are a refinement unknown to 





The cut at the head of this column is a reproduction of a Christmas 
and a New Year's card sent us by the artist, the owner of the Cassy 
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us. With us all is of the plainest, and rough shagg y pilot coats and 
shocking bad hats are the fashionable wear. 

We generally sail double, and many a pleasant cruise has this sea- 
sou added to my leg. The week has dragged on its weary course and 
Saturday dawns, and with it the prospect of a respite. Toward mid- 
day ledgers and account books are closed with a sigh of relief, and 
my first lieutenant, who, enjoying more leisure, has to look to the 
fitting out. comes up beaming with smiles to report all ready for sea. 
So down to the harbor. Yes, there she lies, the little A gir, as neata 
little craft as ever bearded old Neptune. 

“Is allready?” ‘Aye, Aye,” from the shore. ‘Then cast off,’ and 
we pull down to the harbor’s mouth, let go centerboard, up mainsail, 
and away flies the little craft, lying down nicely to her canvas. 
Mainsail is sheeted home, mizzen set, ropes coiled away, all made 
snug, and now for a pipe. 7 

There is scmething grand about the Humber. No innocent looking 
fresh water river reflecting on its breast the peaceful country side, 
but a broad expanse sparkling in the sun, its low banks receding 
in the distance. Full of life too, the noble animation of peaceful 
commerce. There comes amighty four-masted Atlantic liner, and 
great steamers from India and many another distant land lie at 
anchor, and the tall masts of the graceful clipper ships lift high in air 
the delicate tracery of their rigging. 

Fussy tugs dart hither and thither and are the frequent cause of 
anxiety and bad language on board the 42zir. as her steersman has to 
solve in one brief momenta problem in which the strength of the wind, 
the set of the tide and the speed of the advancing tug, are at once 
imvortant and conflicting elements. Result, one of those narrow 
shaves which set the heart beating and confirm the idea that the 
canoeist, like the cat, is blessed with nine lives. 

A yaeht or two flit by with a cheery greeting from their owners 
and the red sails of a fishing fleet gre warmth aud color to the scene, 
but wind and tide bear us out of the crowded roadstead and its busy 
life blends with the background of smoky Hull. 

The evening sunlight casts a glow over the broad surface, broken 
here and there by buoys, of the river. Silently the low banks glide 
by. It isa scene almost Dutch in character, the very river craft 
carrying out the idea with their blunt bows and great square sails. 

The noble tower of Hedon church shows above the bank, rising 
from its surrounding elms, and sets us thinking of the old time when 
the ships of Hedon came and went and helped to build up the wealth 
of many a merchant prince, or swelled the fleets when the Edwards 
and Henrys of the middle ages called on their subjects for help in 
their endless wars. It has looked down upon a harbor crowded with 
shipping and its chimes have seunded sweetly through the hum of 
the busy lite on its quays, the creak of cordage and the sailors’ chorus. 
It has entered into the everyday life of the men of Hedon, seen 
them as children plaving beneath the surrounding elms, or gazing 
open-eyed upon the shipping and listening to the fabulous tales of 
mariners, fresh from Ormu; and far Cathay. It has witnessed their 
marriages and watched them take their places as merc!:ant adven- 
turers, rising to places of honor and renown, and its bells have tolled 
for their departure. 


Where are they now, these men of a Jong past age? At rest in the 
quiet church yard. heedless of the passing centuries and no longer 
concerned for the fall of their laden argosies or jealous of the in- 
creasing rivalry of their youtnful neighbor Kingston upon-Hull. 

What matter to them that the glory of Hedon has gone furever, 
that her barbor has sunk into an insignificant stream, up which a few 
river sloops painfully make their way, that the voice of commerce is 
forever hushed and that Hull bas left their old town far behind while 
the great stream of commerce rolls by all upheeding and forgetful 
and knows Hedon no more save as a passing landmark. 

But time has dealt less harshly with her than with Ravenspurn and 
other sea ports whose very sites are a subject for antiquarians to 
wrangle over, and she retains the noblest of her many churches 
though her once busy streets have grown into grass grown counti 
lanes. But her decay has more of the sadness of ruin aboutit. It 
rather the peaceful evening of a once vigorous life. 

But wind and tide bear us onward and we are running past dear old 
Paull, Though only a little fishing village it is quaint and picturesque, 
with its one straggling street of tumble down houses, with the sea- 
weed clinging to the piles which fence it from the encroachment of 
the Bumber. and the setting sun lights up the red roors with a ruddy 
glow and brightens the gray church tower standing on theslope amid 
its encircling trees. 

Paull is the one spot im the neighborhood where the hand of pro- 


gress has not been busy. No pretentious villa residences dot its 
breezy slopes, and as yet no one has thought of improving it into that 
abomination—a modern seaside resort. 

At one time the Dock Company threatened its peace of mind and 
spoke of fish docks, etc., and the lovers of the quiet old world spot 
trembled. But the peril passed and the docks went west instead of 
east and Paull was left to slumber in peace once more. 

But evening draws on, and the banks grow dim and objects become 
mysterious and vague iu the twilight. It is time to come to anchor 
somewhere for the night. The merits of various adjaceut creeks are 
discussed as we run along the Lincolnshire coast. In the darkness it 
is difficult to detect the entrance of the desired creek and a sharp 
lookout is kept aheai. The mate’s eves are the sharpest. ‘Here we 
are at the Skitter-Haven. Luff up!’’ and obedient to her helm the 
little boat glides into the haven whose quiet waters are a strange con 
trast to the choppy waters outside, which we can hear chafing and 
roaring outside the spit. ‘‘Let go mainsail, up centerboard!” and 
after answering as far as —— the question *‘How shail we lie at 
low water?’ ‘How shall we get out to-morrow morning?” ‘How 
much cable does she want?” the anchor is let go, a shore line is run 
out and sails made snug for the night. Then up goes the tent over 
the well, and the riding light shows what is, if a limited, at least a 
snug interior. 

Soon the stove is burning brightly and coffee bubbling, while the 
Mate is laying the table for supper. We have grown fastidious in 
these latter days and must needs have atable cloth, and from deep 
ra are produced various necessities and not a few of the luxur- 
es of life. 

Supper over, the bed clothes are brought out, and with many an 
acrobatic contortion we shake down into our blanket bags. This is 
the pleasantest half hour of all, as we repose side by side,each with 
his little pannikin of grog on the little shelf by his side (we are great 
at shelves), and pipe in mouth, we discuss the events of the day and 
the plans of the morrow. Then lights out and good vight. 

The last awake perhaps feels the boat ground on the soft mud as 
the tide leaves the creek. and knows that all is right, and sleep comes 
with the noise of the Humber coming with softened sound to the 
drowsy senses. 


OAKLAND C. C—On Jan. 23 the Oakland C.C., of California, 
effected an entire re-organization, starting anew with fifteen mem- 
bers and ten canoes, the latter as follows: 
ia Beam. 

t. 








Name. In. Build. Owner. 

Columbia....... saat: 28 Racine......... F. Gonzalez. 

es 5 32 » CORO. ....c0ee W. Morrov. 
Water Lily } 82 Lapstreak ....Muilton Jones. 
ey sc ae 36 Ratine......... A. D. Harrison, 
Undine 30 Carvel ........E. R. Cooper. 
Falcon 33 Lapstreak..... R. Engelbrecht. 
Zoe Mou 32 GND ice cones H. Darneal. 
Black Dwarf. 28 daa: <<cens R. Engelbrecht. 
Zephyr ae 29 Lapstreak..... W. W. Blow. 
Mystic .. 36 Racine......... W. W. Blow. 


The new officers are: Com., W. W. Blow; Vice-Com., A. D. Harri- 
son; Sec.. E. R. Cooper; Treas.. Harvey Darneal, Tbe club is col- 
lecting the addresses of California canoeists, and ‘bas in view a State 
meet on Oakland Creek. with paddling and sailing races. The club 
is now well housed in the old quarters of the Mystic Boat Club on Oak- 
land Creek, where they have a boat room 18x40ft., a meeting room 
and dressing room each 1éft. ee, and a workshop. Races are 
beld through the season and the club promises to be the nucleus of a 
large canoe fleet in California 


INSURING CANOES.—While there is comparatively little danger 
of a canoe being destroyed by fire, many of the canoeists about New 
York and Albany have their boats insured. Those of the New York 
C. C.were insured by Messrs Wemple & Hutchinson, 32 Liberty street, 
New York, the policy reading, ‘‘For insuring from loss or damage 
by fire the property hereinafter described not exceeding the sum 
specified on each article, viz.: dollars on his canoe in- 
cluding her furniture and apparei while in any of the waters of the 
States of New York, New Jersey or Connecticut or in any boat house 
in said States or in transit by railor boat, and while at builder’s at 
Staten Island for repairs. Other insurance permitted.”’ The rate is 
one per cent, and the term 3 years, only costing 3344 cents a year, 
no policy being issued for less than $2. 
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SAIL PLAN OF CANOE LASSIE, 


‘=. balance lug sail was first introduce 1 to America in 1879 by & 

member of the New York C. C., who rigged one from the 
drawings published in England. In 1880 the canoes of the New York 
C. C. were nearly all rigged with leg of mutton sails. Elfin. Clochette, 
Psyche and many others baving this rig, while the only jug sails 
were a balance lug on the Rosalind, a standing lug on the Dot anda 
diminutive sail of the same rig on the Star, an old Rob Roy. In this 

ear Mr. W. P. Stephens fitted two large baldnce lugs to the Queen 

ab and also to several other new canoes, and by the time of the 
fallregatta the strong prejudice against the lug as compared with 
the leg-of-mutton had disappeared, and all the leading racers came 
out with large balance lugs. Since 1880 the growth of canoeing has 
set hundreds at work on the problem of rigging a canoe to the test 
advantage, and 6rom the mapy plans and suggestions several 
excellent rigs have been evolved, but after thorough trial none has 
proved so well suited for use about New York as the balance lug. 
Its details have been modified and improved, but the main points of 
the sail are the same 

Foremost among American canoeists as an authority on sails and 
sailing, is Mr. C. B. Vaux, of the New York C.C.,a canoeist widely 
and favorably known not only as a most successful racer and skillful 
sailor but as the author of many contributions to canoe literature, 
foremost among which is bis valuable and instructive book on **Canoe 
Handling,” the wide-spread popularity of which has carried it in little 
over half a year to a second edition, now in preparation. Mr. Vaux’s 
first experience, ten years since, was with the primitive and useless 
rig furnished by the builder of his first canoe, a sliding gunter with 
a jib and a sprit mizzen, very soon discarded for a more effective if 
small sail plan. In 1878 the Dot, Mr. Vaux's first and most famuus 
canoe, was fitted by her owner with a standing lug of about 45ft., and 
a mizzen of similar shape, with which rig she sailed in the race of the 
New York C. C. in 1879, the first date in the revival of canoeing which 
has since extended to all parts of America. Th» excellent qualities 
of the lug were shown even in its crude form as then rigged, but the 
absence of keel and board prevented the Dot trom covering the course 
in a strong tide. Next season she entered, with the same rig but with 
a keel added, and succeeded in defeating the leg-of-mutton rigs. In 
the fall of the same year, 1880, a suit of balance lug sails were made 
for her, being fitted with bamboo spars, and batteus in the regular 
style. With this rig the Dot raced until 1882, when she was fitted with 
the sail described in the Forest AND STREAM Of May 31, 1883, which 
she carried until sold ia 1884. 

The present sails, shown in the accompanying cut, were planned 
by Mr. Vaux for the Sunbeam canoe Sea R -e, Class B, and have 
since been used by him oa the new canoe Lassie, Class A, illustrated 
last week. The principal points ina balance lug sail are to make it 
sit absolutely flat and to keep the luff taut, for which purposes it is 
essential that too much of the sail shall not be set forward of the 
mast. In the present rig the forward portion is very small, and the 
yard is also set up by a powerful tackle, devised by Mr. Vaux. A 
special feature also is the proportion of the sail, the boom, yard and 
two battens all being of the same length. The sail as now bey is 
almost a standing lug, the tack coming to the foot of the mast, but 
the battens are retained as in the old balance lug. The haliiard is 
rigged as follows: A single block is lashed to the yard forward of 
its center; the parrel is made fast to the heel of the yard, leads 
through this block, and at its end a second single block is spliced in. 
At the masthead are two single blocks, each fitted with a strap over 
the masthead, or a hole may be bored through the latter, as shown 
and a short line passed through, a block being spliced in each end of 
the hne. The halliard, which is longer than usual, is made fast to 
the yard near the peak, leads through one block at the masthead, 
thence through the block on the end of the parrel, thence through 
the second masthead block and to a block at deck, thus setting up 
both peak and throat. 

The sails are made of fine muslin with bights 6in. apart, the latter 
running parallel with the leach in each portion of the sail. In bight- 
ing the canvas, that for thelower portion, below the s2cond batt+n is 
first bighted, then the widths of the bights in the upper part are so laid 
off that when cut on the required angle they will correspood with the 
widths of the others. which are, of course, cut nearly at right angles. 
The two parts of the sail are tnen stitched together along the line of 
the second reef. The peculiar shape of the sai! is designed to give 
as large an area as possible with the shortest spars, the cutting away 
of the lower after corner reducing the length of boom and batten 
much more than it does the corresponding area. The sails shown 
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and the 18ft. sail giving a very safe and snug rig. 


light weather. In actual use, with a strain on the sheets, the sai 


will sag aft and the boom and peak will really be much lower in sail- 
ing than they appear in the drawing, but this allowance is necessary in 


all rigs with long, light spars and no stays or shrouds. 


THE A C. A. TROPHY.—Editor Forest and Stream: -I beg to 


acknowledge theougb Dr. Parmele, of Hartford, the following sub- 


scriptions of one dollar each to the A. C. A. cup. Rev. Francis 


Goodwin (790), E. G. Quiggle (827), C. E. Forrest (793), Col. Jacob L. 
Hart Fenn (H. C. cy. W. B. David- 
. $3. Previously 


Green :791), L. Q. Jones (337), J. 
son (585). Also through Mr. Johnson, Brooklyn C. C. 
acknowledged, $99: total to date, $109.—Wam. WuITLock. 


CANVAS CANOES.—Boston, Jan. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I see among your Answers to Correspondents one to J. H. Stagg, to 


the effect that no regular builders of canoes make canvas canoes. 


would state that Messrs. Thos. Kane & Co., of Chicago, make canvas 


canoes ranging in price from $24 to $32.—J. W. Cortwriaut, JR. 


RUSHTON’S CATALOGUE.—We have received the new catalogue 
just issued by Mr. J. H. Rushton, of Canton, New York, the largest 
and most complete list of boats and canoes yet published. We shall 
notice it at greater length as soon as space offers, as it is well deserv- 


ing of the attention of all canoeists. 
MONA.—Mr. B. W. Richards has his new canoe Mona well along. 


Saure, of Brockville, is building her. She will be 15ft. 11}gin. x30in., 
on the sume lines as Mr. Stephens’s Hermit, but lengthened Ift. Both 


boards will be of brass. 


ANOTHER CRUISER.—Mr. Rushton has sent us the lines of a new 
eruiser, a soeakbox, built up higher and with a stem like acanoe. He 
is now experimenting with this model to get a better cruiser than the 


sheakbox 








Pachting. 





Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


FIXTURES. 


June 17—Dorchester Y. C., Nahant, Open. 

June 19—Hull Y. C., Pennant race. 

June 23—Boston Y. C. 

June 26—Corinthian Y. C. Race. 

July 3—Hull Y. C. Race. 

July 4-Boston Y. C., Regatta. 

July 10—Hull Y. C., Novelty Race. 

July 10—Corinthian Y. C. Race. 

July 13—Beverley Y. C., Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 17—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

July 21—Hull Y, C., Ladies’ Day. 

July 22—Boston Y.C. 

July 24—Dorchester Y. C. 

July 2% —Coriothian Y. C., Ladies’ Race. 

July 3t—Beverley Y. C.. Swampscott, Second Champioaship. 
July 381—Hull Y. C., Cruise. 

Aug. 7—Corinthian Y. C., Open Regatta. 

Aug. 14—Hull Y. C.. Open Regatta. 

Ang. 14—Beverley Y. C , Nahant, Third Championship. 
Aug. 21—Beverley Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 
Aug. 25—Hull Y. C., Ladies’ Race. 

Aug. 28—Corinthian Y. C. Race. 

Auy. %—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 2—Boston Y. C. 

Sept. 4—Dorchester Y. C., Fali Race. 

Sept. 4—Corinthian Y.C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 11—Hull Y. C., Champion Sail-off. 

Sept. 11—Corinthian Y. C., Sweepstakes Regatta. 
Sept. 18—Beverley Y. C., Nahant, Fall Matches. 


THE CRUISE OF THE PILGRIM.—VII. 
BY DR. W. H. WINSLOW. 


FPHE month of September had been fine for sailing. and I had made 

the most of it. The boys had gonehome to school. It was time 
for me to think of my business and waat I was to do with the yacht. I 
thought of hauling her up in Belfast near Dyer’s railway where the 
shore afforded a snug berth. I did notdoit. If I had, she would have 
been washed from her cradle and probably been very much damaged 
by a severe southeast gale and unusually high tide and sea, in 
November, or, escaping this, have been burned with the wharf and 
warehouse just alongside, in Decem er. 

I decided tc take her back to South Boston, the home of yachts, where 
the builders know bow to haul them out and take care of them. 
Captain McDonald was intending to visit Boston and said he would 
gladly goalong with me, and Williams wrote that he would come 
down and help the to take the yacht back, to have a rest and an op- 
portunity for observation of the sailing qualities of his latest cutter. 
All the neccessary arrangements were made, farewells were said to 
friends and relations, the anchor was lifted, and we started upon our 
return voyage, at 10 A M., Sept. 30, before a light northwest wind. 

A good deal of time was spent in refitting the eafftopsail and 
getting its gear to run freely; we half drifted half sailed all day 
upon the placid bay and put in to Camden at dark, but were obliged 
to tow with the tender in order to get up to an —-_ to the left 
= me steamboat wharf at the mouth of a creek and inside Negro 

sland. 

The town is situated at the foot of the ‘mountains, which ran par- 
allel to the coast, and these cut off westerly winds so that one loses 
the wind soon after getting inside the light-house. Negro Island 
forms a breakwater seaward, but the swell rolls in behind and 
beyond it, and the anchorage is seldom quiet, though perfectly safe. 
These drawbacks should not prevent yachtsmen visiting the harbor, 
because the little bay, the proximity of the mountains and the pretty 
villas along shore, make ita really charming place. Gilkey’s Habor 
iz just across the bay and may ¥e easily reached, when one wishes 
perfect rest. 

We were away the next morning at 7.30, before a fine northwest 
breeze, ate breakfast at Owl’s Bay, and, with spinnaker out, went 
bowlmg through Mussle Ridge Channel and out cosea. It was nip 
and tuck for along time between a three-masted schooner and our 
craft. which should go out first, but by letting out more sheet so 
that the mainsail bellied upon both sides of the backstay (which I 
did not like), we finally offered her a tow and went gaily by, much 
to the disgust of the grim-visaged skipper, who smoked and fumed 
to no purpose. We kept the same waters as upon our outward 
passage, past Mosquito Head, on through Davis’ Straight, round 
Pemaquid Point, leaving the Hypocrites grinning in their surf off 
Fisherman’s Island to port and, by a little towing, reached a berth 
before Townsend, snug in Booth Bay, having made the longest and 
finest run of the cruise, 48 miles. It was 9 P. M. and quite dark when 
we anchored, and it was difficult to see the vessels on the shore. but 
I thought we had anchored in the same place as before. Supper was 
cleared and we were talking ani smoking when I was startled to see 
that the stern was raising and the bow sinking. We were on deck in 
@ moment and found we were aground upon a boulder under the 
aa and bearing on the iron keel, and afloat forward, and we 
could not start her. There she remained, rolling very easily and 
deeply upon her pivot, and sinking down forward till the bowsprit 
was near the water. Of course we could not sleep, and we whiled 
away the hours spinning yarns, noticing that the yacht was easy and 
did not crack, snap, creak or strain any, until the tide rose at 1 A. X.. 
and we towed her off and anchored her in deeper water. Tnen we 
slept the sleep of the just. 

There was a drizzling rain next morning and we played pool, took 
a stroll over the village, canvassed a proposition to go to Bath by the 
inside passage, and had dinner at the hotel. The bay was full of 
fishermen, more were arriving every hcur, and none were going out. 
It was evident a storm was brewing, though our barometer stood at 
“very dry” all the time, which my excursion friends had referred to 
during the summer as an excuse for taking a drink often. (It had 
been set for Pittsburgh, and should have been corrected for sea level 
at Boston): but it was wet, and a southeaster was evidently at hand. 
Yet we thought we might venture as far as the Kennebec, as it had 
lightened up a litule and the wind was fair. So we made sail and put 
to sea, to the surprise of the sailors around us, and were soon tumb- 
ling upon the tremendous rollers of the Cuckolds, They dashed 
with terrific power against the high walls of rock along shore, broke 
upon the reefs inside of Seguin in long, curling, tumbling furrows of 
shining foam, and lifted and lowered out little craft so mightily that 
} telt how helpless we should be if the wind failed or we should get 
caught upon alee shore. The mouth of the river was before us, but 
the appearance of the shore, surf and sky was very threatening, + nd 
1 felt we had done wrong in venturing out, when craft were 
seeking safe harbors. owever, there was nothing to do but to keep 
on and hold our faith in the yacht and in ourselves. 

“This is a dangerous place in a gale,’ said McDonald, ‘Do you see 


35sq. ft.. with another of but 18ft. and one batten. In 
cruising or in aor weather racing the 35ft, sail is ene forward 

t, nis season the 
Lassie wili carry a mainsail of 60ft.. with a mizzen of 25, a total of 85ft. 
for the regulur races, reefing to 60ft. and 15ft., or 75ft. in the A. C. A. 
limited race. The large rig will be retained for special races in very 














































































































CRUISE OF THE COOT. 
xi. 


Ad daybreak the yacht was hailed. After despatching a hasty 
breakfast my newly found friend and his frisky mules got under- 
way at a slight trot, the driver being quite an improvement upon the 
first and inclined to converse as far as the distance would permit. The 
weather had cleared, broad red bands above the land denoting the 
advent of the sun in a bright crisp atmosphere with the smell of 
winter. The landscape was dreary enough. Bare, gaunt trees, deso- 
late looking fields and dry brooks with forbidding dwellings rearing 
their gray shingie roofs against the sky on the hilltops around. The 
ground was undulating, and but for the season would have been 
picturesque with the light of fields uf golden corn and the shades of 
forests interspersed. Some of the farms were on a large scale and 
betokened wealth, many fine herds of cattle and sheep dotting the low- 
lands near the river whose bends the canal was following. 

Kingston, a tidy small country town is situated half way between 
New Brunswick and Bordentown. Here the coupon on the receipt was 
delivered to a representative of the towing company. Twenty-two 
miles still remained to be made. The longest level is one of fourteen 
miles. which leads into the city of Trenton, A fresh team, spurred 
into occasional] trots by a surly driver, took the Coot over this monot- 
onous haul. a large portion of the level being a cut with the banks so 
high that only occasional glimpses of the eee country could 
be had. The afternoon wore on with clouds rising, till they obscured 
the rays of the sun, bringing with them a chill northerly wind of 
great strength. At times the Coot would be sailing before this wind 
faster than the mules were traveling. The reaches in the canal were 
very long and straight, sometimes as far as the eye could reach. For 
some time a propeller had been coming up in our wake. She gained 
very —. The driver sought to keep ahead by throwing stones at 
the team, but to no purpose. Supposing he knew his own business 
best I let him have his way, but not without misgivings. The pro- 
peller finally overhauled us and sheered to one side to pass. This the 
stupid driver would not allow. He whipped the animals and we kept 
alongside. Through a bridge we both squeezed with scarce an inch to 


spare. 

This sort of thing was not to mg liking. The driver never looked 
astern to see what he was doing. Forten minutes we kept on. Then, 
asthe mules slowed up, the steamer sought to pass. At that mo- 
ment we had reached a bend in the canal, and to my horror three 
great lumbering boats were seen coming head on full tilt, They were 
loaded with iron pipe and of course would hold their way, as it was 
impossible to check them. I yelled to the driver to slack up and let 
g0, so the Coot could drop astern of the steamer, and not bring us 
all abreast with almost certainty that the yacht be crushed to atoms 
between her weighty fellow travelers. But the fellow paid no atten- 
tion until a volley of objurgations had been hurled at his head. Then 
it was too late. The canal boats drove in between the steamer and 
the Coot, the latter being compelled to sheer in to the bank so close 
that she scraped hard, cutting deep gashes into her plank. the stone 
facing having razor-like edges. It was pip and tuck, and I certainly 
was badly frightened while the crisis lasted. Not more than three 
inches to spare between my boat and the canallers, while they in turn 
brushed along the steamer’s wales. As the last canal boat squeezed 
through, the man at her clumsy helm raised his cap with the words, 
ee I did the best I could for you.’”’ And so he and the rest cer- 
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those breakers off Whale Back? They have picked up many a good 
ship. Onee a vessel had passed Seguin bound in, and the captain, 
who lived up in that house on the bank of the river, went below to 
dress up and —— to his family. when the fog fell, the gale in- 
creased, and before morning the ship was wrecked and all hands 
were lost. Pretty hard, after a long voyage, to be drowned right in 
sight of his wife and home. The tide and current of the river about 
here set all rules at naught, and when the fog shuts in and the wind 
fails, look out for breakers. I have been in here often, but I don’t 
like it. It is a treacherous place, and we must be a careful we 
don’t get caught in the current and swept asho e on the Sugar Loaves 
or Hunniwell’s Beach.”’ . 

We partly pitched partly sailed past Pond Island Lighthouse, the 
Sugar Loaves, Fort Popham, Cox’s and Baker’s heads, till we got 
among a fleet of loaded schooners at anchor near Parker’s Flats. 
The tide was already strong flood; it was getting dark and thick, and 
we did not like to stop in soswift acurrent. We therefore ran across 
the stern of a schoover and asked aman upon the quarter deck 
where would be asafe place to anchor a small craft drawing five 
feet. He answered, ‘‘Run across and anchor near that fish weir. 
You will be out of the channel and have good holding ground.” 

We did as directed and bad everything snug, when the fog shut 
down, the rain began to falland the wind increased to a gale from 
the southeast. We heard the dismal fogtorns all night and all day 
long, and knew there was trouble outside. Didn’t it blow, and didn’t 
we cut and sheer and flop about in the current? But we were safe 
and we congratulated each other frequently that we had got inside 
before dark, because there we lay. unable to see a hundred yards 
away. from Friday night till Sunday eve, when it cleared a little 
and we up anchor and ran under the jib before the gale to Phipsburg. 
upon the right bank of the river, where, in spite of the chart, we 
found good anchorage and shelter and many sympathizing ple. 
The wind hauled around west-nor’west during the night, and Monday 
it was coming off shore in heavy puffs that made our halliards 
whistle and the cables tavten from both anchors in the mud. But 
they held well tiil8 A. M., when we reefed the mainsail, took in the 
anchors, and started for Bath on the slack of the flood tide. The 
Coast Pilot says, ‘‘The river is dangerous and stranger: should not 
venture to go up without a pilot.” but we found no difficulty or 
especial danger in the way, though we got some heavy squalls in 
Fiddler’s Reach, and arrived at anchor off the city about 11 o’clock. 

Bath is built upon the hills of the right bank and has beautiful views 
up and down the river. Tnere were half a dozen vessels upon the 
stocks, one magnificent ship of 2,400 tons, with skysail yards, was 
just ready to launch, and another of 2,000 tons lay at a wharf getting 
ready for sea. I was pleased to find that shipbuilding in my native 
State was not quite dead. 

We got under way after dinner, ran rapidly down the river, and 
took up our old anchorage at Phipsburg Center, where we inspected 
the numerous ice houses which make the village. 

I have been up many rivers, including the Hudson, the Clyde and 
the Rhine, and I think none can compare in natural beauty with the 
noble Kennebec. Its bold, rocky headlands and receding hills, cov- 
ered with herbage and shrubs of green, yellow, orange. red and scar- 
let colors; the moss-covered, gnarled and storm-beaten evergreen 
trees upon the slopes and inaccessible crags, with their olive green 
masses lighted up by the flaming yellow and scarlet leaves of the 
ashes and maples; the secluded coves and little patches of green grass 
in the valleys; the pretty villas upon hich hills or peeping out of hid- 
ing places between the luffs; the broad reaches of the silvery river 
almost like a chain of lakes; the wild, rough islands and savage rocks 
and reefs in the lower course, form a panorama of delightful views 
unsurpassed anywhere in unity, variety and beauty. 

Tuesday began with a light northwest wind; we weighed the anchor 
after breakfast, but could not stem the flood tide and had to drop it 
again, 

We started again about 11 o’clock and worked our way down to 
Fort Popbam and were about to anchor for lack of wind. when it 
suddenly came out from the southeast. The tide was now slack, and 
making long and short legs, we finally weathered Pond Island and 
kept off before the wind for Fyller’s rock. The sea was very heavy; 
we rolied a great deal, and to add to our discomfort the sky became 
cloudy and sullen and a cold drizzling rain began to fall. We drew 
slowly by the rocky dangerous shore and spent the whole afte: noon 
running at one to two knots an hour toward Mark Island monument, 
which was along time ahead of us. It was nearly 6 o’clock and getting 
dark when we arrived there and the sea and tide nearly set us upon 
the point, which makes off shallow and rocky toward Haskel’s Island 
and is not so shown upon the chart. Williams thought we had better 
- to sea, get hold of Half Way Rock light and make our way into 

ortland by the main channel, but I vetoedthat. It seemed to me 
rash to stay outside in such threatening weather, cold, wet and sup- 
perless as we were, even if we coulddo no better than run at hazard 
up Harpswell or Broad sounds. I kept on past Haskell’s, holding the 
tiller in one hand, the chart in the other with the rain pattering upon 
it, soon recognized Eagle Island, then Upper Flag Island, and began 
to breathe freer, for beyond it we could see the clustered lights of a 
settlement. It was getting dark and thick this time, but we were just 
able to get hold of Little Birch and Horse Islands and to shape out 
course to clear Thrumb Cap on the right, and guided by the village 
lights and the anchor lights of a scow, we finally dropped anchor at 
7:30 just off the steamboat wharf of Potts Harbor. 

It was a narrow escape from misery and perhaps shipwreck, and, 
if we had been fifteen minutes later we would have had to have gone 
it blind. 1 would advise amateur sailors not to take the risk of running 
acourse in strange waters without a large margin of time. Let us 
see what followed. We celebrated our good luck by a hot full meal, 
listened to the patter of the rain above our heads while comfortably 
smoking, and contrasted our comfort for Williams’s henefit with that 
we should have had if we had followed his advice. He acknowledged 
his error, and McDonald said, when he went to sea in a small craft he 
wanted to get inside every night. He also remarked jokingly, that it 
was necessary to have a safe aboard if one wished to keep his 
tobacco. The anchor light was looked after, and with a look out of 
the windows to see by the scow’s light and the lights on shore that 
we were not drifting, we finally went to sleep. I awoke in about an 
hour, sat up and listened. There was music in the air. It was high 
z-z-zZ in many notes of the gamut. The wind was playing melan- 
choly time upon the strings aloft, the riding rope was sawing across 
the bobstay and the yacht was trailing toward the rocks around 
Thrumb Cap. I looked at the sleepers. Williams was snoring com- 
fortably. eDonald was sitting bolt upright and looking at me. 
Without saying a word he reached for his boots and pulled them on. 

“What is the matter with you, Mack? What are you going to do?” 
I asked. 

“Do? Lam going to let go the heavy anchor. I don’t feel comfor- 
table with only one hook in the mud and it blowing great guns like 
this from the north.” 

“That’s what is the matter with me, but we have not drifted any 

et. I can see the scow’s light and some lights ashore. The wind 
a3 hauled, but it is still raining.” 

We put on heavy coats and rain hats and went on deck. Phew! 
how it blew and how cold it was. The heavy anchor and riding rope 
were unlashed and cleared, the yacht was hauled up to the other 
anchor, then the large one was cast broad off the bow, and about 
twenty fathoms of cable were paid out on each. The craft went 
astern and brought up head to the wind at the apex of a triangle of 
as the ropes formed the sides, and rode easily the remainder of 
the night. 


tainly had. But for their cool heads and accurate judgment the 
Coot would have been crushed like an egg-shell. Canal boats are 
very difficult to control, They scarcely move straight ahead, but 
always have a broad sheer on them, crossing more or less from side 
to side of the canal. To force them one way or the other requires 
considerable notice and great skill in ‘meeting’ with the helm, as 
the latter must be put hard over and then steadied long before the 
effect has been imparted to the boat. Nothing but extraordinary 
skill of the skippers on the canallers saved the Coot. 

The worst, however, was yet to come. No sooner had we got 
through this dilemma than trouble set in from the suction of the 
propeller. The mules having at last been halted by the obstinate 
driver, the yacht fell astern abreast of the steamer's quarter. Here 
the suction was something tremendous. All control by the helm was 
lost and the Coot was dragged along in the race, sheering with such 
violence first toward the steamer, then toward the shore, that the 
helm could not check her. but only aggravated the evil, for there was 
not time enough to ‘“‘meet”’ the succeeding surges. With a crash the 
Coot brought up against the propeller’s quarter and then she flew off 
toward the stones on the bank, which ground the plank into splinters 
along the line of contact. Several times over the same exasperating 
antics were gone through, one crash, more serious than the rest, 
threatening to stave in the sides. Gradually the yacht dropped out of 
the tormenting suction and was left to herself to count the dead and 
wounded. Though not vitallv hurt, she was frighfully cut in places 
and roughed up all round. The driver got his dose of tay mind, but 
took it all with stolid indifference and never replied. The team was 
poked up and IJate in the afternoon we pulled into Trenton. Here the 
canal was almost blocked with boats, propellers, arks, and those 
schooners of iong, box-like hulls, familiar to New Yorkers. Huge 
potteries and grimy railroad yards sent dust and din far and near. 
Men were yelling. whistles screeching, trains backing in and out; 
crowds jostled over the bridges, horse cars groaned under their 
human freight, bells were tolling, and the air became rank and thick 
with the smells and smokes of a great city. From the dull, dreamy 
canal into the center of an active. restless hive of industry was a 
sudden transition which made it appear as though I had been out of 
the world for several days past and was now returning to its rough 
reality. A street of water leading through the heart of the city, such 
was the canal, for it squeezed through the back yards and by the front 
stoops and along house walls, around corners, through manufactur- 
ing establishments, past gas works. churches, schools and institutions 
of all kinds, until at last it managed to straighten out its many kinks 
into long reaches, once more calmly flowing through peaceful mead- 
ows belows. 

A rambling white barn with palings surrounding a court consti- 
tuted the headquarters of the towing company, the last station on 
the line of the canal. Without warning the driver slipped my line 
and left me to arift I knew not whither nor what for. Some men 
ashore who took in the situation at a glance told me to pass through 
the railroad draw which happened to be open, as I would be better 
off below than above. With the sweep the Coot was sculled through 
and tied up to the cribbing around the turn. It was a bad place, but no 
basin being visible the boat was made fast, much to the delight of a 
=— of street Arabs and the locomotive crews in the railroad yard. 
The cabin was locked up and a trip up the street undertaken to for- 
age for fresh meat. While stowing away ~~, a respectable old 
man asked me tocome on board. He was the tender of a bridge 
about 200 yards further down. He had seen me tie up in the awk- 
ward place and realizing the danger, had come to point out a more 
fitting refuge. As the — team to pull me through to Bord- 
entown that evening did not show up till dark, it was dismissed. I 
had no inclination to be locked through some six deep sluices which 
lower you down the steep grade in the six miles from Trenton to 
Bordentown, vor did I care to be let loose into the Delaware river 
at midnight to hunt an anchorage in such inclement weather. A 
second night in the canal was inevitable. So accepting the old man’s 
counsel the Coot was sculled below his swing bridge. which he kept 
open for me in spite of the cars and crowds of city people accumu- 
lated in a mass on their way home from the day’s toil. Just below 
the bridge in an angle formed by the wall of his house, I found a 
little bit of water into which the Coot was gently propelled and then 
tied up, one line to the fence post of the considerate old man’s yard, 
the other to a sleeper of a railroad track on the bank. Here we were 
safe from all passing traffic and unobserved by the crowds in the 
street, being hidden from them by the house. 

One gentleman, however, ferreted me out and entered into agrve~ 
able conversation. He had been an active yachtsman in his day and@ 
was familiar with New York waters. His experiences in the eanal 
were even worse than my own, for he related a passage, dur 
which he had the bowsprit of his yacht rammed into splinters against. 
a lock gate, his boom snapped in the slings, his yaw! boat crushed. 
and :oany minor mishaps which cost him much money and bad 
temper. 

In’ the morning the old man again appeared, and with many well 
wishes cast off my lines, remarking, that if he were still young he 
would foliow my example. From New Brunswick to Trenton, a dis- 
tance of 35 miles, the canal is on a gradual ascent until the ‘‘divide’’ 
is reached at Trenton. On the Delaware side of the ridge, the slope 
is so abrupt that the descent is made in six miles through the means 
of six deep locks, three of which are, I believe, within the city limits. 
Having through the rude lessons of the previous day divined the 
soothing influence of fifty cents upon the average barbarian on the 
towpath, that sum was forthcoming this day at the outset, and so the 
locks were taken one after the other without serious difficulty. The 
driver would catch the stern line and snub the boat upon entering. 
and would tow her out clear by hand. Upon meeting with rafts com- 
ing up, he poked the mules into a quick trot so that the tightened tow 
line passed clear over them, the Coot taking the middle of the canal, 
the rafts hugging the bank. A series of long bends are followed by 
a straight reach from which are caught the first glimpses of the Dela- 
ware’s limpid waters as the river comes leaping down over its rocky 
bottom Ouly a narrow channel is navigable up to Trenton, which is 
the head of navigation. Below the city the banks become low and in 
some places marshy, while the bottom changes from rock to mud and 
sand, which is its prevailing character at Bordentown. The last lock 
was reached as the sun broke forth bright and Warm, and nature as- 
sumed a cheery garb all round. ng up the remnant of the offi 





THE NEW ATLANTIC. 
HE committee of the Atlantic Y. C.to whom the building of the 
new sloop is entrusted, Messrs. Fish, Lawton and Maxwell, have 
sent out specifications to the various builders, and after receiving 
their estimates have awarded the contract to John Mumm, of Bay 
Ridge. Work is to be commenced at once, and the yacht is to bein 
commission by Decoration Day. The yacht will be built of wood, in 
the strongest possible manner. The specifications call for a keel of 
white oak, 24x24in. tapering to 9x9in. at ends; a stem sided 8in. and 
moulded 14in; and a sternpost sided Sin. and moulded 10in., both of 
white oak. The frames will be of oak and hackmatack, the latter 
above the waterline, being sided 5in., moulded 10in. at heels and 5in. 
at heads, and spaced 26in. centers. At the ends the siding will be 
4iin. The pee will be of locust, sided Sin. Iron floor straps 
4x1}4in. will be . those abreast the trunk running up the side 
of ‘he latter at each frame. The planking will be of pine or cedar 
2éin. thick with wales ot 3in, vak, tapering to 14in. at bow and stern. 
The fastening will be of copper and locust treenails. Inside will be 
four bilge streaks of 6x3in. yellow pine on each side, with ceiling of 
the same 2in. thick, The shelf, 12x4in., the clamps 12x3in., and the 
deck beams will be of yellow pine. The latter will vary from 5 to 
12in. siding, and 5 to 6in. moulding. The centerboard trank will be 
of oak and yellow pine, 4 and 3in. thick, and will run up to the deck 
beams, which will be bolted to it. Abreast of it will be iron tie rods 
with turnbuckles, running from the keel to the deck. The deck plank 
will be of clear white pine 244xzi¥in., with oak rail 6x3in. The fasten- 
ings for the lead keel will be 2in. Muntz metal bolts. All inside 
ballast will be of lead cast to fit close down. The interior finish will 
be plain and neat. The spars will be of O o pine, but a proposal 
has been made to furnish a hollow boom and bowsprit built of plate 
iron. Sawyer & Son will make the sails of specially woven canvas, 
and Mr. Phillip Low will furnish the rigging. The yacht will steer 
with a Perley wheel. Mr. Ellsworth favors a lofty and narrow rig 
rather than low and broad, but-the sail plan is not fully decided on 
yet. The yacht will have a single jib over 50ft. on the foot. but a 
smaller jib and staysail will also be fitted. Mr. Mumm’s contract is 
to be completed by April 30. 


cial receipt to the collector's office, the gate swung opén, and at last. 
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the Coot reached tide water once more to the infinite relief of her 
skipper. The “port” beyond the lock was crowded with boats anxi- 
ous to s through before frost should block them in for the winter 
away from their home ports. A fresh tow of a dozen or more had 
just come in with the side wheeler Col. Thomas A. Scoft, au old 
steamer which has been doing duty on the line from Faeaceaie = 
for this many ayear. After a while an opening was made throug 
the crowd, and taking advantage of the chance the Coot was forced 
through with the boat hook, glad enough to shake the near company 
of such cumbersome friends. 

Open water ahead! The wind was a nice sailing breeze from the 
northward. The pox of the mainsail was set, ufter getting the 
Orange Blossom off the cabin house into her proper element A few 
minutes sufficed to lift the Coot away from the town a mile down to 
White’s Hill, when she was steered across river to the flats of the 
western shore, where anchor was let go in four feet of water, the boat 
being beyond the navigable channel and free from risk of collision. 
The bottom was soft mud and if she grounded no harm would come. 
There was a strong inducement to continue sailing down river, as 
both wind and tide served well. But the yacht was in such a dirty 
condition. her decks being scarcely visible beneath a layer of red 
mud, and the cabin so damp and stuffy that the temptation to clear 
up and air eould not be resisted. This proved a fatal mistake, though 
I could not be charged with the cu uences. The air was balmy 
and nothing sugge:ted the near approach of a cold wave of great in- 
tensity. Ithad just turned December and we were sixty miles south of 
New York. Yet this delay was the direct cause of being imprisoned 
in winter's first embrace. the loss of much time, much hardship, and 
imminent peril tothe boat. That she was not cut down and sunk by 


the ice before being liberated by a thaw from her sore strait I cannot 
understand to this day. Had we proceeded on the voyage, the broader 


and saltier waters of Philadelphia would have been reached, and 


there the freeze never closed up the river, But in the fresh and shel- 
tered waters of Bordentown no amount of traffic sufficed to keep the 
river from freezing up solid. After the thaw set in theshort bends 
and projecting flats formed choking obstructions, which prevented 
the ice loosening above from finding a ready vent by which to escape 


and leave the Coot to navigate a clear channel. 


The afternoon was passed in scrubbing decks and airing bedding 
and clothing. I turned in light of heart, thinking the early morn 
would see me well away on the seventy-mile stretch down river to 
Delaware City, the entrance to the canal leading into the re 


THE PHILADELPHIA TUCK-UP. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have searched in vain in your columns for a description of the 
Philadelphia tuck-up, which has many points of superiority for 
cruising over either the canoe, sneakbox or sharpie of its size; and it 


is already used in such numbers, and its builders have already ac 


quired such reputations in their own locality, that it is strange no 
one has been found to extolit. Friend Wilkins has never been in- 
terested in boats of its size, else Ishould have expected to have 


heard from him. 


We did hear, not long since, of the Philadelphia hiker; but the 
description was of the old timer, and evidently written by an old 


timer, and was misleading as to the boats of to-day. 


Philadeiphia is the only great city in the country whose citizens 
are greatly interested in yachting and that is at the same time on 
inland waters; it is natural, therefore, that its boats should be of a 
distinct class. I am acquainted with all the yachting cities on the 
continent, and while I have seen many boats that resemble in form 
the tuck-up, there are none that have all its advantages for a 


cruiser. 


There are 1.200 of these boats in the boathouses on the Deluware 
River, about 300 being enrolled on the books of various boat clubs, 
between whom there is a great rivalry, numerous-races being held 
every year for the emblems of championship, and scrub races occur 


every week. 


During the summer a Sunday view on the river is a sight once seen 
never to be forgotten. Three to four hundred of these midgets 
leave the docks at the same hour, all to sal in the same direction 
with the tide—one Sunday up the river to Five-Mile Point, Brides- 
burg and Tacony, a few keeping on to Plum Point and Rancocas, 
aout ten miles; the next Sunday they all go down river to Glouces- 
ter, seven miles, afew reaching Red Bank, ten miles, ali returning 


about the same hour. 


The crew usually consists of two or three, four being the maxi- 
mum. A grubchest is considered necessary, supplemented occa- 


sionally with a case of fluids, lunch being eaten on the sands. 


The boats are housed in two-story buildings, built in a row along 
the slip, thirty to forty houses to therow. The ground floorcontains 
racks for two boats, oars, sails, ete., while the upper floor is the club 
house, the club usually containing four members, two from each 
boat. Many of their rooms are very handsomely decorated. This 
system of boat houses is one that can be copied toadvantage in every 
yachting center. The houses are usually owned by one man, who 
to $30 a year; and these 


rents a berth, i. e., nalf the house for $ 
houses are one of the best paying investments to be met with. 


But now to the boat. She is called in the Club Register a fourth- 
class tuck-up, is 15ft. long, 40 to 42in. beam, and 11 to 12in. deep, and 
must net exceed these limits to race in her elass. She is clinker vuilt 
with square stern. decked forward for about 4ft. to the forward part 
of the well, and on the sides to the stern 8 to 9in. wide. No deck at 
stern. Keelis alin. plank 14ft. long and 4in. wide amidships. Tim- 
bers forward of the well are of oak, nearly straight, and heavy for 
the size of boat; from there to the stern are of elm one-half to three- 

uarters bent to shape, and spaced 9in. apart. Sides of Win. cedur. 
‘lwo hard-wood runners are usually screwed to the keel to prevent 
chafing on the sands. She is distinct from the deadwood boat in that 
she is framed very lightly aft without any deadwood at all, the gar- 
boards extending to the transom, and being almost horiz>ntal from 
the well to the stera. The coaming, usually of walnut, is pointed at 
the bow, and rises 4 to 6in., gradually lowering to the stern. when it 
is 1% to 2in. high. The sternsheet runs the entire width of the boat 


and 30 to 36in. Icng, giving the most comfortable seat to be fourd on 
any boat of its size. One tnwart extends across the boat at the rear 
of the well; no other obstruction on the floor. The wellis of wood 
and the board of the dagger type, of wood, with an exposure below 
the bottom of 3sq. ft. Running free the board is taken out and 


shoved under the forward deck, its space being taken by a stop 


water. Oars are carried under the side deck and when the wind 
fails, the hardy mariner ties up his sail, and hauling on the peak 


halliard raises the boom, with sail and gaff tied together, up beside 
the mast, where all is made fast, then out oars and a pull to destina- 


tion. Bailer and sponge are kept under sternsheets, and provisions, 
ete , under forward deck. Frequently when camping out a large 
“A” tent is carried along, and there is plenty of room left. 

The hull, sails and rigging altogether will weigh about 175lbs. and 
ope man can hanvle it on the landing and into the house. A public 
two wheeled truck is usually used to roll the boat from the stage to 
the house. The sail is 26yds. (156sq. ft)., cat-rigged, usually long on 
the boom, short on the gaff and peaky, and reefs to 40 and 120sq. ft. 
A short bowsprit is carried from which @ stay leads to the mast 
head, this bowsprit is always removed before housing Spars are 


— and great care is taken to keep them lookitfg bright, the sails 
w 


ite and the fittings which are of brass, always bright ana clean. 
The bull is painted, usually black with red and blue stripes, the deck 
white, or tinted to cream or pink. The mast is stepped about 12in. 
from the stem aud the sail overhangs the stern 3 to 4 feet. 

The form in the later boats is a — stern, fine entrance and easy 
run, the square stern is only 3 to 6in. deep so that she drags no dead 
water. She wiil go to windward of any craft in the world of her size, 
and will go three feet to two of the sneakbox or canoe, carrying 
same sail. She does it every Sunday. She is a good sea boat, fre- 

uently running down the bay to Bombay Hook and is usually quite 
Stiff, although some of the later boats are built deeper with quite 
sharp tioor. which theiec owners claim increase their seaworthiness. 
‘These boais are crank until they reach their bearings, which they do 
-whenever the leeward deck touches the water, when it is difficult to 
force them any further. 

The helmsman does ail the work except raising sails and ‘‘hiking,” 
-which is sitting on the windward deck for ballast, and holds the 
sheet in one hand and the tiller in the other; and two average men 
will carry this 156ft. sail with one reef in, in the heaviest blows of the 
season. Cuas. L. Work. 


OUR BOYS AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM.—As long as the 
winds blow and ships sail there will be found boys who want to go to 
sea. With most of them it will be much better if they can be per- 
suaded to remain ashore; but when this is not possible the next best 
thing is to ease as muchas possible the very hard life they must find 
afioat and to guard them as far as possible against its many dangers 
and evils, hat a sea life really is and how it may be followed is 
well told in a little book entitled ‘Our Boys, and What To Do With 
Them; the Merchant Service, the Prospect it Offers, and How to 
Eater It,” by C. Stansfeld Hicks. The book contains a good de- 
seription of real ship life, together with much practical instruction 
how to enter it, the chances of promotion and advice to ners. 
There is also a great deal of practical information as to ships and 
rigs, marine jaw, signing articles, outfitting and similar matters 
pertaining to sea life. The data given relate to the English merchant 
marine, and vary from those of this country; but in spite of this the 
book will prove very interesting to every embryo Dana and Russell 
as well as a valuable aid to the unfortunate parents and guardians of 

‘i take nautical youngsters. It is published by G. Wilson, 156 Minories,- 
Dp. 















































self a success. The 
sport this year with the new boat. 







A HOMILY ON BIGNESS. —It is announced that Mr.W. K. Vanderbilt 


is going to build the biggest steam yacht in the world. As the merit 
implied in that characterization has heretofore been the chief dis- 
tinction of Mr. W. Astor’s yacht, the latter construction will now be 
obviously n. g.. anathema maranatha, Ichabod—the glory is departed. 
The origin and evolution of this seeking for the biggest object in 
every category are easily traced, and have been publicly exemplificd 
in the erection to Washington of the biggest monument on this 
planet, and in the formation of a committee to erect a still bigger 
one to Grant. The tendency is undeniable. its working inexorable. 
It remains for the scientific observer to suggest means to utilize the 
expenditure of effort for the best advantage of mankind. Now, if 


ely yacht owners, in the pursuit of the biggest on record, at- 


rin 
net successively to surpass each others’ yachts solely in dimen- 
sions and avoirdupois, they will soon $find their labor but vanity 
and a striving after wind or steam, as the case may be. Given the 
money, any one can make a bigger yacht than the biggest in exist- 
ence, and while the process is going on, a factitious impulse may be 


given to shipbuilding, but no good end will be served. The half 
dozen or more men who by common consent are fairly entitled to 
claim the biggest yacht on earth, ought to combine and appoint 
commissioners and a pooling agent. These functionaries, duly em- 
powered and with secrecy enjoined, could investigate and decide 
upon the claims of each, and decide upon the exact dimensions 


suitable to a fortune of eight digits. To those whose possessions 
pass into nine figures, a common unit of size should be assigned, so 
that each might bave the biggest on earth without interfering ;with 


the others or causing unnecessary waste. These valuable sugges- 
tions are made gratuitcusly, and in the interest of economy, and 


with the hope that, wheg adopted in yachting, they shall gradually 
find their way into other departments of human activity, and thus.we 
shall come to have in view objects that are pretty big, but yet not 


too big, only just big enough.—The Commercial Advertiser. 


ICE YACHTING.—The Shrewsbury boat Scud has been at Pough- 
keepsie for some time, waiting for the championship race for the pen- 
nant, but the weather has not been suitable for racing, so her sail has 
been stored and her crew have gone home for the present, All the 
large yachts are ready and their owners are waiting anxiously for 
suitable ice and wind. On Thursday last a race was sailed at New 
Hamburg for a cup and a pair of Arctic boots offered by Com. Grin- 
nell as prizes. The course was two and a half miles up the river and 
return, with a very strong wind blowing down. Two boats, the Puff 
and Teaser, started at 11:43. Puff turned first and came in at 12:01, 
the Teaser being dismasted by a squall. In the afternoon the Puff 
raced with the San Juan and beat her, the time being 14 minutes. A 
race was also sailed at Carthage on Tuesday, the course being 15 miles, 
one hour time limit. The Mischief sailed the course in 1th.13m., and 
the race was postponed to be sailed again. On a the a 

c the 


keepsie and Hudson River clubs went down to sail a race over 


sailed. 


some time in the New York Y. C., culminated last week in an activel. 


be raced for at Newport during the cruise. 


catboat 19ft. 1lin. long. Another boat which the same builder has in 


hand is an open sloop for Mr. W. 8. Alley of the Larchmont Y. C..... 
Mr. E. A. Stevens, N. J. Y. C., has sold the cutter Petrel to Mr. Hall 


of New York, and will build a 45ft. yacht. 


THE DEATH OF MR. GEORGE LORILLARD.—The news came by 
cable last week of the death of Mr. George Lorillard at Nice, France, 
on Feb. 3. Mr. Lorillard was tor many years one of the best known 
of American yachtsmen, and the owner of many celebrated yachts. 


In 1866 he joined the New York Y.C. and for a number of years 
took an active part in yachting. His first yacht was the sloop Eva, 


built in 1865. In 1867 he owned the schooner Magic, and in the latter 
year he sold her and built the Challenge schooner, afterwards lost off 
the Bahamas. In 1869 he built the schooner Meteor, from a model by 
Captain Bob Fish, and cruised to the Mediterranean in her, where 
she was lost. Next year he built the Enchantress and after cruising 
abroad in her he sold her in 1872 to Mr. J. F. Loubat and withdrew 
from yachting. Mr. Lorillard was also known as a patron of other 
sports, a good shot and the owner of many famous horses His 
death was due to rheumatic gout from which he had long been a 


sufferer. 


CHESAPEAKE BUCKEYES.—Mr. W. H. Weed is at Hampton in the 
60ft. buckeye Waters, which now hails from New York. She is 
bound further south for general cruising and will leave for Albe- 
marle Sound with the return of warm weather. His brother, Doctor 
Weed, will probably accompany him. The Walters is a genuine 
Maryland buckeye, built in Chrisfield. She is a very smart boat, es- 
any in heavy weather and the light seas of the lower Chesapeake 

er beam is 14ft. and draft 3ft. without board. Carries? tons rock 


ballast. Mr. Weed and a small boy sailed her with ease at all times. 
Her rig consists of two trysails und narrow jib, the foretrysail 
being much the largest sail. 


OFF FOR THE WEST INDIES.-—On Monday last the schooner 
Ambassadress sailed from Boston for a cruise to the West Indies, her 


first port being Bermuda. Her owner, Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, has ex 

— nearly $15,000 on her since she was purchased from Mr. As- 

~~ _ — and furnishing. With Mr. Thayer as his guests are his 
ther, é 


schooner Nokomis, Mr. Royal Phelps Carroil, sailed from New York 
for the West Indies. The steam yacht Vedette will also leave this 
week for the South, and the Nooya will soon follow. 


SNFAKBOXES.—Mr. Tryon of the Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, 
Va., bought a sneakbox from the captain of a schooner who had 
picked her up as a derelict off the coast. She is 13ft. long. with the 
shovel nose run out fine into a stern and a raking counter and is 
rigged as a cat with small board, 18in. long just abaft the mast. Her 
owner speaks highly of her performance aad geueral utility. She is 
smart and handy, practically uncapsizable and will go through very 
rough weather. He sails her in the -_ roads, up the James River 
and to Norfolk, which speaks well for her powers. She also pulls 
easily and is quite a sightly craft. 


AN ICE YACHT IN VIRGINIA.—During the recent cold wave 
the first ice yacht was launched upon Virginia’s frozen waters. She 
was built by Mr. E. Diestel of Fortress Monroe and sailed on Mill 
Creek to the rear of the fort. Built on the usual plan of a backbone 
aud runner plank with two runners and one shoe for steering at 
afterend. She is rigged with leg of mutton and jib and proved her- 
is now ail melted and no chance for more 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Yachting is still very quiet on the Pacific coast. 
i@ will have her bottom coppered before fitting out, Lurline is 


still laid up at Antioch, and Halcyon has come down from the latter 
place to Benicia. 



















































































New Hamburg course. In crossing the ferry track the Reindeer broke 
through, and some time was lostin getting her out. Mr. Sandford’s 
lateen Avalanche also caused some excitement by throwing him out 
and running away, sailing down the river at a high speed and jibing 
as though some one was steering her. Finally she struck a snow 
hummock which caused her to luff up and stop. Two races for 
non-active members and for second class boats were sailed in the 
morning, the Puff beating the Teaser in the first, and the Mischief 
winning the second. Owing toa lack of wind the big race could not be 


THE NEW YORK Y. C.—The differences which have existed for 


contested election, in which, contrary to usage, there was an opposi- 
tion ticket in the fleld, which ticket was finally elected. The younger 
and more active element of the club favored a change of officers 
and put forward the following successful ticket: Commodore, 
Elvridge T. Gerry; Vice-Commodore, C. C. Haight; Rear-Commodore, 
Jobn C, Barron; Secretary, John H. Bird; Treasurer, F. W. J. Hurat; 
Fleet Su:geon, Morris J. Asch, M. D.; Measurer, John M. Wilson; Re- 
gatta Committee, Edward E. Chase, Frank T. Robinson aad E. A. 
Willard; Committee on Admissions, James D. Smith. John 8. Dicker- 
son, Henry ‘'. Ward, Edward M. Brown and Chester Griswold; House 
Committee, Thomas B. Asten, E. A. Houghton, B. C. Cleeman and S. 
T. Lippincott. The large steam yacht Electra now becomes the flag- 
ship of the club, while the Vice-Commodore owns tbe schooner Cru- 
sader, and the Rear-Commodore the sloop Athlon. The new Regatta 
Committee is composed of active yachtsmen and experienced sailors. 
Nineteen new members were elected and the date of June 17 was fixed 
for the annual regatta. The non-yacht owners have heretofore been 
denied any voice in the elections and they have lately demanded 

reater privileges. In answer to this movement, a committee of five, 

essrs. Dickerson, Smith, Morgan, Minton and Bird, were appointed 
to consider an amendment to the constitution, allowing non-owners 
to vote for some or all of the officers. Mr. Ogden Goelet again offered 
for the fifth time, cups of $1,000 for schooners and $500 for sloops, to 


YACHTING NOTES. —The schooner Coronilla of Boston has been 
sold to Mr. Clarence Putnam of New York, and will be taken to the 
latter port as soon as possible..... At Cambridgeport, Mass., Mr. 
Dinsmore is building a 21ft. cutter from Mr. Burgess’. designs and 
also.an open boat similar to the Cruiser, from a model by E. A. Wil- 
Mises The keel sloop Breeze will come out with a new keel, an iron 
shoe of 3 tons, and new rail and bowsprit. The steam yacht Emu 
has been sold by A. Barney to J. E. Fletcher of Providence, R. I..... 
The steam yacht C. C. Green, ashore on Pingleton shoal, Pamlico 
Sound, bas not been hauled off yet. but is in little danger at present. 

Mr Burnham of the schooner Mohican will be absent for several 
months in_ Europe,, and the yacht will not be fitted out untii his 
return....E. A. Willis is building a sloop for Chas. Armstrong of 
Cambridg~, Mass., to be 27ft. over all, 24ft. waterline, and 10ft. beam; 
to have both sloop and cat rig. Willis has also an order for a catboat 
for F. L. Dunne ot Boston, owner of the cats Tartar and Niobe, for a 


yard Thayer, and Messrs. Bradlee and Ogden Cod- 
man. Captain John Taylor commands the yacht. On Saturday the 





GEN. PAINE’S NEW YACHT.—The new Boston ht is well under 
way at Lawley’s. the keel being on the stocks and the stem and stern- 
post in place. Beneath the keel, which is a very wide piece of oak 
with a slot 23ft. long and 6in. wide, one Pp ece of lead is already in 
nlece and the two others will soon be ready. The frames of oak and 
hack natack will be sided 5ins., moulded Sin, at heels and 5in. at heads. 
‘sue vacht is to be completed by her builders by June 1. 

PHOTOS OF ICE YACHTS.—We have received from Mr. N.‘ G. 
Stebbins, of Boston, some very fine photos of the Hudson River ice 
yachts. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 














J. B. R., Springfield, Mass.—It would make no difference with a 
good judge of the breed. 

E. W. T., Bridgeport, Conn.—Morford’s Don was by Shipman’s Joe 
(Bob II.—Nelly) and out of Gypsey (Frank—Dell). 

E. B. E., Raleigh , N. C.—1. Consult Fixtures at the head of kennel 
department. 2. We can send you points for judging. Price fifty 
cents. 

J. V. S., New Haven, Conn.—Wishing to stock some streams in my 
vicinity with young trout, to whom mayI apply for same. Ans, 


A ply to your Fish Commissioners. They are: Dr. W. M. Hudson, 
Hare ord; R. G. Pike, Middletown, and James A, bill, Lyme. 


O. H.. East Greenwich, R. I.—-Three prizes are shot for; two men 
tie and make the highest score. Must they shoot off for the first or 
can one take first ank the other second? Ans. If you were shooting 
under class-shooting rules the two who tied on highest shouid have 
shot off and the winner taken first, the other nothing. The second 
prize should have gone to the man whose score was pext to the two 
who tied on highest. If it was not class shooting the two should shoot 
off for first and second. 

A. G. McK., Connecticut.—The black bass laws of New Yerk are 
very good,as a rule,and may serve as a mode]. In the waters of 
Lake Mahopac or of Columbia county, Schroon lake or river, or 
Paradox Lake in Essex or Warren counties, or in Friend's Lake in 
Warren county, they may be taken from July 1 to Dec. 31. In Lake 
George and in Brant Lake, in Warren county, the season opens on 
July 20. In other waters of the State the lawful season is from June 
1 to Dec. 31. None may be caught under lb. weight They may not 
be netted in any waters except Lake Ontario, the Hudson River 
below the dam at Troy. and the Walkill Kiver in Ulster county. A 
movement is on foot to change the date for waters where the season 
opens June 1 to one day earlier so as to include Decoration Day. 








DEER HUNTING IN THE FOREST OF NASSAU. 


H! here’s a spot where the forester has given us a rendez- 
vous. A tall,sinewy man, his face is frank and weather- 
beaten; he is dressed in a tunic of green turned up with gray, 
and he carries a short double-barreled gun slung across his 
arm. With a long free step he leads the way through the 
thickets of firs, up the steep side of a hilly wood. Presently 
he tells us to digmount. the servants take charge of the horses, 
and now he begins to steal along on foot almost on all fours, 
all eyes and ears, and with the least possible noise. The ex- 
ample he sets is not easy to follow; a withered branch on 
which I step snaps, and then he throws back at me a glance 
which says, as plainly as can be, that if I dared do anything 
of that sort again, he’ll murder me. He slips forward on tip- 
toe, and we men follow, closely sheltering ourselves from tree 
stem to tree stem until in a few minutes we came up to the 
edge of an opening, where stand a roe and a doe feeding on 
the grass. It is my right to fire first—the favor had been 
awarded me beforehand—but to save my life I cannot. ‘‘Shoot 
atthe roe,” are the words breathed into my ears by the baron, 
who is crouching at my elbow with his own piece at aim to 
fire in case I failed to hit. My eyes are wide open, and I see 
that the sun has thrown bright colors over the spot. Beech 
trees and pines on.the further edge of the opening are gilded 
in charming tones. The light air breathing in our faces is no 
longer a nipping one. There, their patches of red hide show- 
ing against the russet brown of the bank of fallen leaves, 
stands the couple at point-blank range. and still I cannot 
fire. But the matter must be quickly decided, for the doe 
may at any moment step between us and her lord, or some of 
us may make audible sound that is sure to frighten them 
away. [ cannot shoot; if I do, Iam sure to miss, and, so 
thinking, I whisper, “You shoot”—remember I have not had 
a gun at shoulder these dozen years or more, and never before 
had I one aimed at a splendid buck—and shoot he did, to 
kill, too, and then we all breathed again. 

After this we rode about in search of wild boar, but all in 
vain. Itisnext toim ible to count over on ever finding one. 
He gets over distances in a single night. One or two of 
them ravaged a croft hard by the night I came, and it was 
hoped they would still be loafing around waiting to favor 
another unfortunate peasant, but if they were we could not find 
them. At one place a a oe stood a short dozen 
yards from us trembliag like a leaf with the excitement of a 
sudden shock to her nerves. Her sex saved her—shooting doe 
is strictly forbidden—and she suddenly disappeared in the 
thicket. Then the forester put us in ambush and commenced 
to “call.” His object was to call up the deer by imitating the 
cry of their mate. Sometimes the imitation is done witha 
leaf, but our forester did it with a sort of flageolet, and on 
which he gave a short, ee ee ee. Two or three 
were called up this way and killed, not however, until after 
hours of prolonged expectation and eager excitement had 
passed. Once two graceful little fawns came up in all their 
lovely innocence and gazed about in puzzled amazement. The 
shades of evening were beginning to fall when our horses 
were in the road again. e galloped back to the chateau, 
with as hearty an appetite as ever mortal longed for. The 
dinncr was good, the wines delicious, the music and the talk 
afterward was excellent and interesting, and that night I 
slept as quietly as if in my own virtuous bed at Paris.—Cor- 
respondence Boston Herald. 


POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 

SCHUYLKILL Co. Pa.—Now and then hunters in the woods 
of this and adjoining counties of Pennsylvania come across 
wild, wolfish looking dogs in isolated mountain regions, but 
the brutes have always managed to disappear so quickly amon 
the rocks, on being discovered, that none have ever been killed. 
They are sup) , With good reason, to be descendants of a 
wolf and a mongrel dog, which were bred together in 1825. 
Wolves were becoming scarce in the region sixty years ago, but 
a few lingered in the woods, and were a great nuisance to the 
farmers, making frequent raids on their sheep pastures. In 
1822 one wolf in particular made great inroads on the farmers’ 
sheep, and defied all efforts to catch it. There was a super- 
stition among the pioneers of the region that there were such 
things as ‘‘were-wolves,” wolves that bore charmed lives, and 
possessed the power of roaming about without leaving any 
trail by which they could be followed. Tom Ballard was a 
famous hunter of tne day. He was entreated by the farmers 
who had been losers by the raids of the mysterious wolf, to 
hunt it down if the thing was possible, although many be- 
lieved it was a were-wolf. ard started out in the spring of 
1822 with his dogs and gun for the purpose of killi e wolf. 
He roamed the wildest of the woods for several days, but 
couid find no trace of the animal. At the end of the fifth day 
he came to a crevice in the rocks on the southern edge of a 
hill known as Mount Pisgah. There was no outward evidence 
that it was a wolf’s den, but he resolved to enter the cave and 
find out. He crawled on his hands and knees and found two 
wolf whelps a week or twoold. He wrapped them up in his 
blanket and quickly withdrew from the cave. He did not 
meet the old wolf and started for home with the two young 
ones. He placed them in his wood house. Three nights later 
he heard a great noise in the yard. Looking out be saw an 
old wolf trying to get into the wood house. It was the mother 
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of the whelps. Ballard shot her. She wasn unuusally large | arms. The animal was particularly ill-natured and vici 


one, and as no more raids were made on the sheep tures 
of the region it was believed that she was the one that gave 
them so much trouble. The whelps grew up in captivity. 
They were both females. In 1824 Ballard sold one of them. 
The next vear the other one was bred to a mongrel dog. She 
gave birth to a litter of whelps resembling their mother. 
After becoming a mother the wolf, which had never been 
fierce, changed to a most ferocious animal, and no one dared 
togonearher. Her offspring early devel»ped wild and vicious 
characteristics and it was thought best to kill the whole 
family. One night before the decision was carried into effect 
the wolf and her half-grown hybrid whelps took to the woods. 
They were followed, and the mother and one or two of the 
young ones were killed. The others escaped and have bred 
among the rocks ever since.— Lxchange. 

A young lady whose fatner is one of the wealthy men of 
the city, went abroad last summer in company with two rela- 
tives. They sailed from this port and returned hither. They 
allowed their general baggage to be inspected without pro- 
test. The young lady carried a diminutive pug dog in her 


but the young lady appeared to be very fond of the brute an 
carried him a herares all the time. He wore a blanket and 
a collar around his neck. I got close enough to see that the 
blanket was a mass of expensive lace, tacked on to the blan- 
ket to enable her to evade duty on it, and that the collar was 
hterally studded with diamonds. What could we do? If we 
held the dog there would have been a great howl over the jn- 
dignity, and the girl’s father had influence enough to have us 
all discharged. We consequently allowed the $10 pug with 
his $2,000 blanket and his $10,000 collar, to pass free of duty.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


“T hear of a woman of fashion.” says London Truth, ‘‘who 
has ordered a dress to be trimmed with canaries. It would 
be well if the crack-brained votaries of such detestable inno- 
vations were to be boycotted in society. If any woman tries 
the experiment of going to court ornamented with singing 
birds, I will venture to predict that she will be ignominiously 
turned back, as the Queen strongly objects to all such bar- 
barities.”—Evening Post. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Ir Prompts THE Memory.—Erie, Pa , Jan. 26 —Inclose1 please find 
$4 for another year’s sport with Forest anD Stream. That's about 
all the sport I have nowadays; but each number of your pa is so 
refreshing that after perusing its vagesI call on my old chum and 
“swap shooting and fishing lies” for an hour or so, aad feel a good 
deal better. —F. 

Cannot Do WitnHovut It.—I may as well say here that the Forrest 
AND STREAM 1s gaining in favor every week. Our friends all say it 
has very much improved and is by ail odds the leading sportsmen’s 
qeapeet in the country; they cannot do without it. G. E. N. (Bath, 

e). 

A PrcuLiaRLy CueEky Request.—Narcoossee, Orange County, 
Fla.—ditor Forest and Stream—Dear Sir: Can you inform me 
where I can procure and the nocmeaey apparatus, é.e. spring 
trap.ete Ry doing so you will greatly oblige yours, A. W. Hatt. 
P. 8.—As I do not see your paper, would you kindly insert my note, 
“ = some inanufacturer may reply direct to me by mail.—A. 





THe Liwitep PayMEeNT Po.icies of the Travelers. of Hartford 
Conn. , concentrate payments into the working years of a man’s life 
=a him free from all worry 1n his later years even jf helpless. 
—Adv. 





Ps HUMPHREYS’ 
mS Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, ‘SHEEPs 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 
y Used by U.S. Governm’t. 


Chart on Rollers, 
and Book Sent Free. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 

For Rale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Oo. 














eng use WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
4 Any person can play a tune on the l’iano or 
Organ in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous 
Guide. The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, 
mailed to any address on receipt of $1.00. No pre- 
vious knowledge of music required. Send for testi 
moniais. HEARNE & (0., Pub’s, 1164 Broadway, N.Y. 








folio illustrated catalogue. 


TO FLORIDA ANGLERS. 


Keeping fully, abreast with the times, we have the last few seasons given particular attention to the manufac- 


ture and introduction of tackle specially adapted to the needs of Florida anglers. 

We have an unusually fine assortment of the following goods, used and recommended by expert Florida anglers: 
Pear! Florida Spinners, Mottled Pearl Baits, Pearl Squids for Spanish Mackerel, 
Pearl Mullet, Fiorida Bass Flies, Tackle for Channel Bass, Red Snappers, 
Sheepshead, Salt Water Trout, Etc., Etc. 

for TARPUM, including our famous Tarpum Line. 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 180-page 


Also a New and Special Tackle 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


(8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 





USE WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 


Made by the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


NESW HAVEN, CONN. 


Manufacturers of Ewery Variety of 


METALLIC AMMUNITION. 


Paper & Brass Shot Shells, Elastic Felt Gun Wads, 


Improved Primers, Reloading Tools, Etc. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Send tor new 76-page Illustrated Catalogue. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


BREAKFAST. 


ai a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles o* 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 


3 IN 1. 


EPP9’S COCQA.|A Splendid Dog Whistle, 


Water-Tight Match Box, 


Reliable Compass 


OOMBINED. 
Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sporte- 
men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & CO., Box 2,882, N. Y. P. 0. 










) cup. 


Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 


This cut represents our No. 23 Split Bamboo 
eo Fly Rod with Grooved Wood Form. Lengtb, 
101gft ; weight 80z. We make same style rods 
for trout and bass to weigh from 5 to 12o0z , also 
= the ‘Standard Henshll Rod,’’ Lancewood Rods. 
Reels. Turned Stock and Rod Trimmings of all 
descriptions. For New Illustrated Catalogue for 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Break ist Cocos 


5 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


pom. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep 
ng ourselves well fortified with pure bl and a 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. -:old 
only in half pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CU., Hom@opathic Chem- 
iata, London. England. 





‘OREW PLATES, TA D ETO., FOR 
te 8. W. CARD & OO., Mansfield, Maar. 


THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breechloading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore shotguns. Made to open just short of 
50, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and great 
penetration; 10 and 12gauge. Send for circular. 
Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. 


H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


= 








card of lines. E. J. MARTIN, Rockville, Conn. 


FLORIDA. 


Indian Riwer 
NEW MAPS FOR SALE. 


New maps of BREVARD COUNTY, FLA.. just 
ublished by J. Francis LeBaron, C. E., Deputy 
. 8. Surveyer for the District of Florida. They 


1885 address include the entire INDIAN RIVEK country and the 
THOS. H. CHUBB, Kis-immee Valley, showing the drainage operations 
Orange County, Post Mills, Vermont. ot the Okeechobee Drainage Co. and the Disston 


Company. These maps are completeand accurate, 
and are made from actual surveys by the author, 
supplemented by the officia! surveys of the U. 8. 
Deputy Surveyors, the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and the U. S. Engineers, U.S. Army. They 
show all the new towns, post offices and settlements, 
projected and consti ucted canals, railroads, wagon 
roads, ete. They show the depth of water in the 
ocean, river and lagoons, and are invaluable to the 
land hunter, settler, sportsman or tourist They 
are mounted in three styles as foilows: 


Price. 
Mounted on Rollers, Cloth Backed, Varnished, $4.00 
On Strong Linen Paper, bound in Covers for 





OMNI in.vescak esate cackecckuawaderebe ah 8.00 
Mania io citcncecacnne stn saceunietenson cass 2.00 
Sent by mail, t paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 


dress J. FRANCIS LEBARON, C. E., Bosiwick’s: 
Block, Jacksonville, Fila. (P.O. Lock Box 425.) 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU 
“ENTS. 





i adapted for salt water fe 
SP arene earnest 
Specialties in Fish- su * ’ 
ing’ Tackle. Please | Chicago, Cannot be sent by mail. 
our address for Manufactured solely by 
circular and sample GEO. B. EATON, 570 Pavonia Aveuue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Maynard Rifles & Shotguns. 








With Pistol Grip Stock, Tip 
Stock and Swiss Butt Plate. 


For Hunting and Target Practice at 
all ranges the ‘“‘MAYNARD” more 
completely supplies the wants of 
Hunters and Sportsmen generally. than any other Rifle in 
the world, as many barrels can be used on one stock, and for accu- 
racy, convenience, durability and safety. is not excelled. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue describing the new attachment 
- for using rim and center fire ammunition, 





ee 


~ 
MASS. ARMS CO., Box 500, Chicopee Falls, Mass. *'8"t 


Our Green-house Establishment at § 
Jersey S the most extensive in 


m Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
Now York, are fitted up with every a: 
liance for the prompt and care America. ual Sales, 23; Million 
Bling of orders. ts. 


Our C ue for 1886, of 140 containing colored descriptlo llustrations 
rf AREST SEEDS and PLANTS, ae 


of the N ST, BEST R will be mailed on receipt of 


and 
6 in stamps) to cover 
PETER HENDERSON & CO, 2 4,31 Portand 31, 


Tin Tackle Cases _CANOE 





ss is nowready. The additional matter includes 
Manufactured under Price’s Patent 


description and working drawings and sail plans of 
Are the Best. 


the Barnegat Cruiser, Sunbeam and Lassie canoes, 
BE SURE TO SEE THEM. 


and sail and rigging plan of canoe yawl. This 
makes the book comprehensive up to date. The 
No. 1 POCKET, 734334194 inches........ ... $1.50 
No. 2 GEM, 9x6x inches. : i nsae te Kekona maces 4.75 


author is W. P. Stephens, canoeing editor of For- 
No. 8 ACME, 12x 8x5l% inches.................. 6.75 


EST AND STREAM. 
For writing such a book Mr. Stephens is pecu- 
Illustrated descriptive circular on application. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


liarly fitted, nning as an amateur, and having 
=x. FE. PRIOCBH, 


after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
29 Murray Street, (Box 2,308), NEW YORK. 


NEW RIFLE SIGHTS, 


builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
The Kind They Have Been Looking For. 


of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 


plaining to a novice an art in itself far from easy, 
Front and Rear Sights are patented to F.W. Freund. 


A PPT Ss Tad heel tae alahe bos ore 

stu n the field and shop. is 8 as me 
with xreat success East and West. It Shows what | Object has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
rfection has been attained in open sights for | build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
unting, eporting and target rifles. They give ex- principles of designing and building in such a way 
cellent satisfaction when used under unfavorable | that he may construct such a craft as he desires, 
conditions of light or defective sight, and are, on | ‘lowing the chapters on ——- the construc- 
account of their fine workmanship, an ornament to | tion of a canoe is taken uP. in detail, the tools and 
any rifle. Send stamp for illustrated circular; write | ®PPliances being first clear Y Senerined, as well as 
your name plainly. Address the various materials, after which follows the actual 
F. W. FREUND, Greenville, New Jerse work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
0 We 9 * 'Y: | order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
912 Bergen avenue (Jersey City P. O.) ing of riko finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 

ous diagrams. 


RARE GA RSENS SELLE MLPA MIRE RS EL A TM 
What the Champions of the World Say: | 8 shapter.on. sails, describes, all the varieties in 
Enxnart IIl., Feb. 13, 1884. with directions for making, rigging and ae 


them, while the method of proportioning ti 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculationg 


BUILDING 


* GAINSVILLE, Ark., May 5. 1884. | being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
Mr. J. C. Petmecky: of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders, aprons. 
Dear Str—I have just received the two gun clean- | and camp outfit are also described at length, while 
ers, and I admire them very much. They are the | a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 
best thing I have ever seen. I have tried almost | ‘The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
everything imaginable, but this simple invention | rowboat of the usual construction being taken as 
after using it has become indispensable with me. | an example, and described in all its parts in such a 
For removing lead on the interior of gun barrels I | manner as t. make clear the principles involved, 
am quite certain its equal has not yet been pro- | and their application to any form of boat, either 
duced. Most truly yours, lapstreak or carvel build. h of the numezous 
Capt. E. E. Stupss. | technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
Austin, Tex., March 31, 1885. | and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 
Mr. J. C. Petmecky, Austin, Tex.; , In addition to the numerous ams in the 
Dear Sir—At my recent shoot in your city it | body of the work, twenty-nine large plates are 
afforded me pleasure to speak of the merits of your | printed on bond paper, containing the working 
late invention, the ‘‘Petmecky Gun Cleaner.”’ After ane of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


trying all others I find it the best, and cheerfully 


recommend it to all sportsmen. I remain, yours 
truly, Dr. W. J. CARVER, 
Champion Shot of the World. 
kh a3 and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
REPE|! | ENE boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
s special pu , such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

An Infallible Preventive of the Attacks ef| The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a 
Mosquitoes, Black Flies, Gnats, t, is Wlustrated by examples of various craft 
And All Other Insects. ‘ rom 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
Neat, clean and easily spetied. Contains no Tar, | or three on acruise. This class of boat, while little 
will not stain ror injure the skin, easily washed off, | known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 


may be carried without danger of leaking or spilling. | cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 


a beat with the same excellent qualities. 6 boats 
For sale by Dealers in Sportsmen’s Goods. 


sae of tele case, tho la of conoee techeaien oie 
¢c 5 6 list Of can clu 

-I DO NOT RETAIL. = Scotel at vel eds 

A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 


lish, Scotch and American craft, and are a! 
Office, 65 Fulton Street, New York. 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 
The “eee for convenience in using, are placed 
fooen da 2 tough manilla envelope and accompany 

. 192, with 29 plates of working drawings. 
Price $1.50. Address? 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co:, 
New York N. Y. : 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such = 





instructions in designing as will enable the nner 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


pose. and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
ngs. To this end designs of all classes of canoes 


J.C. Betmechy: 

Dear Srr—I have used your cleaner and find it 
one of the best I ever used, and I think it will take 
the place of all other cleaners. 

Capt. A. H. BoGarpuvs. 

















Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 

. JOHN D. RETHEL, Man’f’r of 

"§ Goods, 144 Chambers st., N.Y. 
ior Prices. No Postal Cards, 








are given, with full dimensions and details. The 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post. paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 








Kzaist of Sportsman ’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by matt, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


BOATING AND YACHTING: 


ANGLING. 
Adirondack Fishes, Fred Mather.............. A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 
american Angier’s Book, Norris..............- 5 Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 


Boat Racing, Brickwood........... ec aadéesieed 


“ts co 


Angling. 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ sssssseeee- Boating Trips on New England Rivers. . 















25 30 
50 00 
50 50 
50 <cse ae 
Angling, a Book on, Francis.................-. 7 50| Canoe and t Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
Literature in RR iscccuicards as 1 25 oo oa cua. wen nconany -tebasaaeineceea 1 50 
Black Fishing, Henshall.................. 8 00 | Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’...... 100 
CRE OO vat ccacccesscacnccceseccee 50 | Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux,.....<......00+00+ 100 
Fish and Fishing, Manly .............-..s++00+ 5 25 | Canoemg im Kanuckia. ...........0esseeseeees 125 
Fishing, Bottom or Float............ .. «++. de OE a eae 150 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus... ... 2 50 | Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s........ 1 50 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ...............+++- 2 50 | Cruises in Small Yachts ................+0.00- 2 50 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes..................++ 1 26] Corinthian Yachtsman. ...................... 1% 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells............... 250] Donaldson’s Steam Machinery _............ 1 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 2 50 | Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop.... ..... 1 50° 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 25 | Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing........... cacds ee 
ON WI invascecc teccccescceceveece 1 00 | Inland Cruise............... ealaaaca ubdwnemabecn 50 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 50 | Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 00 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. © OO | PUGEe Oi POO. oo occ ccc cccccccccace-cs 160 
Practical Trout Quiéure.............2. scccces 1 00 | Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 20 
PUGGGIOGE DIDMGNIIIEN. 6 doc cccccccccceceseoees . 420] Practical Boat Building, Neison... .... so” 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing.... .....--ccccccccccese 250 | The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth. 1 00 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.............. 1 00 | The Canoe Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé. 100 
NE ROO 1 50 | Vacation Cruising, Rothrick........ 1 30 
Superior Fishi , or the Striped Bass, Trout, Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp 16 80 
Giisacdsectasedes< 200 | Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp.. 10 00 
Trol pi cae daca aaa 50 | Yacht Designing, Kemp.......... 265 00: 
The Game Fish of the Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt... 7 00 
British Provinces..... 200 
Trout Culture, Slack. . 1 00 HOKSE. 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition. . 3% Americen Roadsters andiibeitine Messes.:... 6.60 
BIRDS. Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship pddcedeece 1 00 
dag ee ess aes see Seroneters 30 00 
American Bird Fancier.............. ev daandades 50 | Dadd’s American orm orse »8vo. 2 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 | Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 
SII caso taitadacecqueracee sedauuadaas 7% | Dwyer’s Horse Book...............sseeeeeecees 1 25 
eR SPE eer peer rr errr 1 25 | Horses, Famous American Race............... 7% 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ 4 00;j Horses, Famous American Trotting........... % 
Birds of the Northwest. ...........ce0e-seeeee 4 50 | Horses, F ‘amous, of America.........  ..... © 150 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... .....seeeee 3 00 | Jenning’s Horse Training................++. «+ 1 2 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 | Man of MEE incerdadexeadqoeescecasan 2 
Coues’ Field Ornithology................sse00- 2 50 | Mayhew's Horse Doctor........... Siudnakans -- 800 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 | Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 8 00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, McClure’s Stable Guide..... aves EG 
MOI 0, 2 cade ddacavsdadecexsadaxdvace 2 00 oy Ay ee Seat. we paae " 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa..............s0000 25 ding an ING. «++ vee eeesvesssens . 2 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds................. 3 00 | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 
Native Song Birds...............+ = ; 7% | Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 3 7% 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard..... 2 00 | Stonehenge on the Horse, English tdition, 8vo 3 50 
Natural History of Birds...... 3 00 | Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 
Samuel's Birds of New Engian 4B | i_TBMRO., 00.00. cose ccccccccccccctoccenccoccess 200 
CE yo iccccinas didecudénadcuddeesaddnes 15 | The Book of the Horse... .. 800 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and The Saddle Horse........... - 10 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; Veterinary a Se ° -- 200 
wid colored edition, 2 vols. each, Seeveseese 4 = oe ae Tn Book..... .. ... a es 
*s Natural’ Beak ncccscsesds allace tting Register, 2 vo 
- Woodruff's Trotting. Bovees of America...... 2 80 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. Vouatt and on the Horse............ ......... 200 
Adventures'in the Wilderness................. 1% KENNEL 
Amateur be irony 1 ae % N 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in American Kennel, Burges.............s0+eses 8 
eee mearagticneee dedsavas 1 75 | Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel............. 222.0000 1 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 1 7%5.| Dog. Diseases Of, Hill...........cccecccsccceses 2 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30:| Dog Breaking, i Maccecsse cocccceccsacese 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 1 50} Dog Breaking, by Holabird.................0. i 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca’’...... 1 00 | Dog Breaking, Hutchinson..................... 3 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 00| Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 
NU ROME oss os. deecccdcccccsacccess 1 25 | Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 
How to Camp Out, Gould... eee eee eee 7% | Dogs of Great Britain America and other 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s ....:......... 1 50 RUN caus cctnewedadee she. eee 2 
Rustlings in the Rockies. .............20+ sees 1 00 | Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo 
Dogs, Points for Judgin asta” 
ogs, Ric mn, pa. 30.: do 
GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. 1 








SS SS8SRSSS SRSSas sssusess 









Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .. ...... .. $1 09 | Dogs and the Public .................. 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. * 00 Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley © aa é oe 
Lake. paper, 50; cloth.......... .... ........ 1.00} English Kennel C, 8. Book, Vol. I sasee 5 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake ---. 50 Raee = CS Beem, Ve, BL te X, ene. ‘ 
Florida Apnusl sen nec) axe Region 5 | Practical Kennel Guide, Stabiag <2°°°~1.7. 4 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 50 Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... ... - 3 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard c. aa. Dog of British Islands.. 8 
Map of Sadmoecogsi Region. a 50 The Do; : y MR dado ds énaadecuaccennnesua 1 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, 1 00 | Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $8.00; 
Map of the Thousand Islands. . SO | — MOTOCOO. .....-scccccccccvcccccccccescccesces 2 
Map of the Yellowstone Park . 2 59 | Youatt on the Dog..........2..cseceeescessseee 2 
SPORTS AND GAMES. pee Race ey om oe 
’ Natu t’s Rambles ut Home, Abbott. 1 50 
Ainiotic Bporte for Boys, ae ; 3 Adventures of a Young Naturalist............ 1% 
Boy’s Trea sury of Sports and Pastimes, ete.. 200 jue Pe .. oe eceeeeerececeseesees : S 
Gaseell’> Book of Sports andl varumes.-.----- 399! Antelope and Deer of Americ... -.......... 308 
a... VIN IIIS, g9 | Aitchet, Modem.......::---..0-sscsesseceeee - = 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 50 | Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 5C 
pe ARNIS foo nent een 50 | Atlas of Jersey Coast...............seeeeeeeeee 1 50 
Instruction in the Indian Cinb Exercise....... 25 = Hills < oo Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 250 
Guoits and Bowles nae cavendish.---- 2 €? | Common Objects of the Seaabiore 80 
ne dicierhsnakembbaneiaieienie «cadets 25 | Eastward Hol. ........-............... 1% 
Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 | Historical and Biographical Atlas of 3 sa 
for OTB. cc ceccccccccscccccesccece 50 How to Make Photogs marae snes seen o 
L HUNTING-SHOOTING. come iaiinnes Vana - $$ 
Across Country Wanderer.................... 5 00 | Keepin, icc okscdedacauenarhdcae - 10 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 2 5@) Life and Writings ef Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan, illustrated... 1 25 BOP WO. ene. cee. ds. ccceatnnusenenmaiiad 1 56 
Crack shot (The Rifle), ‘‘Barber,”’ illustrated. 1 25 | Mammalsof New York, paper. #4; eloth..... 5 00 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated ............ 1 25 | Maynara’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 1 2 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... e 2 00| Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- Natural History Quadruped................06 % 
SS At ree ee 4 00 | North American Insects...............cssseee- 13 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportamen 2 00 | Old St. A’ e, Fla., illustrated............ 150 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 75} Packard’s f-Hours With Insects........... 2 50 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... S Ge Flies dn ctccacadgedsccecncecaneseuaes eo. 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 240 a. for a Rides dxccucdecunea - _ 6 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 2 50 | Practical Forestry, by RE eonee. 158 
Hun and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. SD TR iaae cc cncantddedacevecsoncsweddenest wocoe 158 
Instructions in Rifle Firing ................... 2 00 | Practical Orange Culture.............. soccccee 103 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka....... .... .. 2 50 | Practical Poultry Keeping...............ecse. - 200 
Rifle Practice, Wingate. ............cccccccccee 1 50 | Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... ..... Juadhees 2 00 
Rod and Gun in Rss vaxcddedddwnadaen 1 50 | Sportsman’s Gazetter, Se 3 00 
Wane seussanvedacuadedhveetsendddeassas 50 rtsman’s Hand Book, Col. Horace Park... 1 00 
Shooting, Dougall. ..............scsscscssssesee 3 00 dies in Animal Life, Lewis....... ....... . 10 
Shocdng ee ae .  %% | The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 8 5s 
Sport. fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 10 
B. Davenport, illustrated...,................ 7 50 20 00 
rt With Gun and Rod, cloth _.............. 10 00 . §% 
rt with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition.. 5 00 12 00 
em I _ OR ee 15 00 10 00 
Spceting Atv tures in the Far West 1 530 1 00 
Hunter, Van Dy 00 15 $ 
Stephene’ fox Hunting’... % 00 
‘ox Hunting.......... . 
Soya a ooo 3 48 
P and Its 
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60 FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Fes. 11, 1886. 








Wanted. 
WANTED. 


Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Spotted Cats, 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, Otter, Beav- 
ers and other animals and birds of ail kinds. Ad- 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 


OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, 11, 18 and 25. FEB. 1, 
March 8 and Sept. 18, 1883; Feb. 7 and 14, March | Fee $25. 

6, 1884. Weare short of these issues, and would be | Staten Island, N Y. 

obliged if any of our readers having one or all of 

these numbers that they do not want will send to 


Hu the Stud. 


ROTGH-COATED ST. BERNARD 


- BARRY 


(A.E.R. 2150), 



























































head, color tawny, with correct white mar 
feb4,l1mo 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row. Nw| CHAMPION BRAHMIN. 


York City. mar26,tf 


F Sor Sale. 
white Hares. 


(Lepus Americanus,) 

A few living specimens will be sent to orders ac 
companied with the cash, at $2 each, and delivered 
in good order and propery, boxed, at Bethel express 
office. J. G. RICH, Bethel, Me. 


Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles. 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. Grssons & Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. fend stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 


IRDS’ EGGS.— FOR SALE, ONLY $500. 
worth $1,000; arare collection of 1,000 North 
American birds’ eggs; 450 species collected in nee 
all side blown; in very nice moth-proof cabinet, 
with data, and catalogued in a finely bound book, 
printed especially for this collection; a rare oppor- 
tunity for securing one of the finest and choicest 
collections. Address H., Forest and Stream. 1t 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—A CROUCH’S 
Student Binocular Microscope, — and 

as good as new, | inch, inch, 44 inch objectives, 
A and B eye piéces, polarizer and all accessory ap- 
paratus. Will take good paddling canoe in part 
payment. Address H. P. UFFORD, Casselton, D. T. 


FOR SALE, IN FINE 
LIVE QUAI condition Pa. and 
W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


Hu the Stud. 


V Oe a) 


Solid Black Cocker Spaniel. 





cials, N. 8B. 8., Philadelphia, and champion p 


s'ad. Fee $20. ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 2 Wall 
street, New York. 


BELTHAVUsSs. 


Imported Laverack setter, thoroughly field broken. 
















imported champion Rockingham, champion show 
English setter of America. 
FEE, $50.00. 


of stock sired by him, etc., Address H. F. SCHELL- 
HASS, 6 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


She Fennel. 
MASTIFES. 


Rare Chance for Breeders. 


The Riverview Kennel, Clinton, Mass., desiring to 
close out their business, offer for sale all their 
brood bitches and stud dogs. These animals are 
nearly all prize winners, and persons intending 
going into breeding will never have a better chance 
to obtain fine stock at low prices. A lot of young 
puppies, various ages, also on sale. Particulars 
and prices sent on receipt of stamp. jani4,tf 


H E. CLARK, PITTSFIELD, O. 
e Scotland Kennel. Pedigreed —_ $5 
each. English ferrets, $5 a pare. dec31,3mos. 


ANNERMAN BEAGLE PUPPIES FOR SALE 
cheap. Address DR. J. J. BOARD, Lynch’s 
Station, Campbell Co., Va. jani4,5t 


ANTED.—DOGS TO BOARD. WARM QUAR- 
ters and good care. Address W.B BOWEN, 
Rockland, Mass. jani4,jmo 


Foxhounds For Sale. 
Twenty-six dogs and bitches, comprising one of 
the best packs in Pennsy!vania, a few bitches be: 
in whelp by champion dogs. Address Box 1684, 
West Chester, Pa. jan28,tf 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND 
pups of good working stock and several months 
old. GEO. L. BARNES, Tyringham, Mass. 


UST BE SOLD.—MY ENTIRE KENNEL OF 

trained foxhounds, setters and beagles; also 

three choice beagle pups, 7 mos. old, onedog All 

stock guaranteed to suit, or Wi oy express 

charges, will be refunded. C. fF. KENT, Monticello, 
ae A jan28,tf 


OR SALE CHEAP.—TWO SETTERS, BROKEN. 
Also blooded pointer suitable for stud. C. M. 
PRATT, Westbrook, Conn. feb11,5t 


UY AT YOUR OWN PRICE.—MAKE US AN 
offer for the beautiful liver, white and ticked 
cocker —— dog Tip. Offers close Feb. 27, 1886, 
and the best one takes him. For pedigree, etc., ad- 
dress FLEETFOOT KENNELS, Delhi, Del. Co, 
N. Y. feb11,tf 


OR SALE.—PURE BYRON FOXHOUND BITCH 

from stock of Thos. Goode Tucker, 3 yrs. old 

~ spring. Address H.C. NEWELL, Ashburnham, 
ass. 



































143 West Fifty-fifth St., New York. 


In the stud for a few select pointer bitches, 


POINTER BRADFORD, (litter brother to 
champion Beaufort). Sire—Champion Bow (E. 
7,070), by champion Bang, by Davey’s Luna. Bang, 
by Coham’s Bang out of Price’s Vesta. Luna, by 
Lord Cole’s Cole out of Evan’s Nell. Dam— 
Beulah (sister to Rush, A.K.R. 357), by Steel’s 
Flake out of Guido’s Lily. Flake, “7, Strachan’s 
Flash out of Schiffelin’s Juno. Guido’s Lily, by 
Lancaster Sam out of Gibson’s Lilly. Schiffelin’s 
Juno, by Lonsdale’s Pontol. out of the Duke of 
Westminster’s Juno, by the Earl of Litchfield’s 
Bragg II. out of Brailford’s Juno, by the Earl of 
Litchfield’s Noble I. out of Autrobus’s Nell (E. 1,229). 
(See also A.K.R. 355 and 357 for further tracing). 

BRADFORD is large, strong, well muscled and 
well made, and combines the best winning bench 
show and field trial blood of England and America. 


STUD FEE, $50. 


PILOT (A.K.R. 2547), half brother’ to champion 
Fritz. Breeder, C. W. Littlejohn, Leesburg, Va. 
Sire—Scout II., by Scout (R. H. Dalaney’s imported 
dog and bitch) out of vixie (Eng.). Dam—Spot 
(dam of champion Fritz). by Col. Dodge’s Don out 
of Grove’s Bep, by Hon. Gus Schley’s imported Piro 
out of Grove’s Juno, by John (impor Zess —im- 
ported Cameo) out of Col. Savage’s (Philadelphia) 
imported Juno. Record—First, Chicago, 1884; 
special with Fritz for best brace. Washington, 1884; 
v.h.c., New York, 1885, also v h.c., Washington, 1884, 

Pilot is a very handsome dog, and beside his 
splendid looks and excellent pedigree is a very fine 
field performer. 

STUD FEE, 850. 
(Bitches cared for in the mosi kind and careful 
manner. 

ST. GEORGE BREEDING AND BREAKING 
KENNELS, 143 West Fifty-fifth st.,.N.Y. jan2stf 




















feb11,5t 





ASSET HOUND FOR SALE.—A CAPITAL 
tri-color puppy, by Nemours (E.K.C.S.B. 14,- 
068); already entered to game. Price $20 if taken 
atonce. Will be sent on approyal. Address LAW- 
RENCE TIMPSON, Maizeland, Red Hook P. O., 
Dutchess County, N. Y. feb11,1t 


UCKING DOG WANTED.—A THOROUGHLY 
trained and intelligent dog. Address SILEX, 
Gedney House, New York. feb11.1t 


OR SALE.—ONE PAIR OF ENGLISH FOX- 
hounds; good; reference given. Address S. 
P. BERRY, Westerly, R. I. febi1,1t 


HAMPION GLENCHO STOCK.— PUPS BY 

this sire, perfectly healthy; good size, solid dark 

red, first-class in every respect; very cheap. Ad- 

dress JAMES E. MULDOON, Box 995, we = a 
‘eb11,2t 


R SALE.—BEAGLE PUPPIES FROM PRIZE- 
winning working stock. HERMAN SCHELL- 
HASS, 6 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1t 


R SALE.—SIX PUPS FROM CRIB AND VIC, 

the handsomest and most intelligent Engtish 
bull-terriers I have ever known. A. D. WARREN, 
Worcester, Mass. feb11,1t 


OR SALE.— CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, 


whelped Jan. 10, 1886, by Drake (A.K.R. 2803) 
out of Gipsey (A.K.R. 2806). One dark red Irish 
setter dog puppy, whelped Oct. 12, 1885, by Dude 
(A.K.R. 1843) out of Dimple (A.K.R. 1841). One dark 
brown Chesapeake Bay dog, 18 mos. old, a perfect 
beauty without a fault; broken; a fine retriever. 
Address J. O. RUSSELL, Sec’y U.S. Kennel Club, 
Lafayette, Ind. febi1,1t 


AEN AEE RR SAE NER SSID eg ARTES 
OUGH ST. BERNARD DOG PUP FOR SALE, 
born July 6 1885, by .K. 
of Fiihli (A.K.R. 476). Price $55. HENRY 
MUELLER, Box 59, Cliton, Staten Island, te 
febll, 


T. PLEASANT KENNELS.— OLD AND 
reliable. For Sale—Four solid black and tan 
Gordon setter puppies, champion Dash—Chloe. Six 
Morrison pug puppies, champion Dandy—Judy. 
Five fox-terrier dog puppies, champion Foxie—Miss 
B., imported. Please send stamp. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. C. T. BROWNELL, Box 335, New 
Bedford, Mass. art . 


ELT RE TEI LEE ELE LENE ATE INES FRADE SS NE A ARSE 

OR SALE CHEAP.—FOUR SETTER DOGS; 

also four le hounds. These are all fine, 
handsome dogs. P.O. Box 472, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE IMMENSE ROUGS-COATED 8ST. 
BERNARD CHAMPION 


O'r’ Fi © 


(A.K.R. 483). 


Orange tawny, perfect blaze and collar, other 
white markings correct; double dew claws. Born 
August, 1882. This celebrated dog stands 33% in. 
full at shouiders, —— 183 Ibs. (Jan. 30, 1886), bas 
a grand, massive nead, immense bone, and is per- 
fect in disposition. 

“Otho is conceded to be the best fronted St. Ber- 
nard in the country.”—American Kennel Register, 
June, 1885. 

“Otho is one of the grardest fronted dogs we 
have ever seen. His head is astudy and his fore- 
arm we have never seen surpassed. He is also an 
immense upstanding dog. -Forest and Stream, 
Oct. 00, 1884. 

Fee $50. Approved bitches only. Cabinet pho- 
tos, 50 cents; cartes of head, 25 cents. Imported 
stock for sale. THE HOSPICE KENNELS, Im- 
porters and Breeders of Thoroughbred St. Ber- 
nards, 55 Waverly Place, Nuwark, N. J. 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


IN THE STUD. 


CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. 
STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). Fee $30. 
Young di and puppies for sale. Can be seen, 
or address JAS. LINDSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


7" OWNERS OF BEAGLE BITCHES.—I OFFER 
the services of my imported English beagle 
Blue Boy. He is small (13 in.) and symmetrical, 

breeding unsu sed, guaranteed first-class field 
dog, color B., W., and T., plenty of bone and gets 
handsome ae Full pedigree. Fee $10. W. H. 
ASHBURNER, 27 North 38th st., ee. Pa. 

‘eb4,2mo. 























OS EN ES, TT TT TT 

HITE BULLTERRIER YOUNG ROYAL 

Prince (A.K.R. 2102). Fee $15. And small 

white bull-terrier Hector, weight 15lbs. Fee $10. 

J. W. NEWMAN, 87 Hanover street, a 
ani, 














Won 2d prize, New Haven, has a grand typical 
HENRY MUELLER, Box 59, Clifton, 





WinninGs: ist, open class, London, Ont., and 
three ials, 1883; ist, open class, and two - 
ze. 


Montreal, 1884; first, open class, New York, and 
special for best cocker dog in show, 1885, beating 
champion Hornell Silk; 1st, open class, Philadel- 
. 1885; champion prize, Philadelphia (fall show), 
885), beating champion Hornell Silk. In the 


Has great bone, substance and endurance. Sire of 


For circulars giving breeding, winnings, winnings 





The Fennel. 


‘BLUE BLOODS.”’ 


champion Foreman ex Jolly N 
Prince ex Jolly May). 


lars and extended comes address D. 
WIN, JR., Grocer, New 


Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or private use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, Marydel, Md. 


Rory O’More Kennels. 


‘ ~ re ee tp Macro setter stock, 
ull pedigreed ress with stamp, : 
W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 


For Sale—Hornell Spaniel Puppies. 


The best in the world; 142 prizes in two.years 
proves it. From 3 to 10 mos. old. Ne culls or $5 
pups ever sold. 

n the Stud—Black cocker champion Hornell 
Silk. Fee $20. Address J. OTIS FELLOWS, Sec., 
Hornellsville, N. Y., or G. W. LEAVITT, Pres., 32 
Hamilton street, Boston, Mass. 


SETTERS AT $10. 

We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches. 
from 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine looking an 
ee not gun shy, and with a fair nose. They 

ave no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATED 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


septl7,tf 
FOR SALE. 

Mastiff brood bitch CALYPSO (E. 10,567), winner 
. prizes and dam of prize winners before importa- 
tion. 

Mastiff brood bitch VESTA (A.K.R. 1154), whel 
Jan. 26, 1884; bred by Ashmont Kennels, Price low 
if taken ut once. 

Pug brood bitch Bess (A.K.R. 1935), whelped Dec. 
8. 1888, by Napoleon (A.K.R. 2085) out of Beauty 
(A.K.R. 1360.) 

Pug bitch FANCHON (A.K.R. 2852), whelped Aug. 
30, by champion Bradford Ruby out of Daisy II. 

For terms, etc., apply to CITY VIEW KENNELS, 
New Haven, Conn. dec31, 


DOGS==: 


DOG 
oF ANY KIND? 


If so, write and name the kind you want. 
E. MAURER, 464 NW. NINTH ST., PHILADA. 


Claire-Reeta Kennels. 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Irish and Gordon setters for work as well as show. 
deci7,tf 


Setter Puppies for $5. 


We have a number of setter puppies from 5 to 10 
wks. old, dogs and bitches, of all colors; we will 
close out for $5 each. Dogs of same breed from 6 
mos. to 1 yr. old, $8 each. These setters are of good 
native blood, fair nose ard not gunshy, and satis- 
faction is guaranteed in every case. WM. W. 
SILVEY, 135 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly with Associated Fanciers. 


Fox-Terriers For Sale. 
Champion Raby Tyrant—champion Spice blood. 
Two fine dog pups, by John E. Thayer’s Mixture 
(A.K.R. 2697) out of Hazel (A.K.R. 1987). Address 
Cc. B. HAMMOND, M. D., Nashua, N. H. It 


ASTIFFS. -PUPPIES OUT OF LADY NEVI- 

son by McMahon (A.K.R. 550); beautiful fawn 

color, blac! =: extra fine. H. L. HOLLIS, 
Wellsville, N. Y. jan7,tf 


Ww GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST 
Ireland, —— to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the 


and Chicago, 1888, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


1 ELEGANT BEAGLE HOUNDS, 5 MOS. OLD, 
dogs and bitches, not akin; $7 single; pair $13. 
Box 1,931, West Chester, Pa. decl7.tf 


R SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 

from imported stock. Also fine English pugs. 
HENRY C. BURDICK, 150 Bridge street —— 
field, Mass. dec24,tf 


RAINED FOXHOUNDS, THEY ARE COLD 
nosed strike dogs, start the fox, run him to the 
death. Trained coon dogs. Gray squirrel dogs. 
Rabbit dogs. One trained ferret. Lop-eared rabbits. 
Wyandotte chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Kensington, 
Ohio. dec24,tf 


LEWELLYN SETTER PUPPIES, WHELPED 
Nov. 11, 1885, combining blood of Leicester, 
Dart, Pocahontas and Gladstone; handsome, 
healthy, smart and active. For particulars, etc. 
. CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Block, Ban- 
gor, Me. 


OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPS FROM 
the best hunting stock in the country. ORIN 
MILES, Barton, Vt. jan28,3t 


EX.—IRISH SETTER (PLUNKETT—NELL), 3 
yrs. old, perfectly broken, d:ops at shot and 
retrieves. uly dhaas wishing first class dog need 
apply. ROBT. B. SMITH, Commack, Suffolk Co., 






































R SALE —A LEMON AND WHITE POINTER 
dog, 1 yr. old, by Orgill’s Rush ex Erin (Rake 
II. ex Buff Browney, imported). 
hunted all this fall, and his field qualities are ex- 
cellent, combining a splendid nose with great 
staunchness and § ; he is beautifully marked, 
very intelligent and a fine looker. Will be solid at 


OR SALE.—BLACK AND TAN TOY TERRIER 
bitch, 2d, Meriden. Address EDWARD BOICE, 
Madalin, Dutchess Co., N. Y. feb4,2t 


R SALE.—TWO IRISH SETTER BITCHES, 

$15 and $30; one English setter bitch, $20; one 

English pointer bitch, $25; one English yy hound, 

. Send for list, MAJOR LOVEJOY, . bel, =." 
ebll, 
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PLANTAGENET, JR., handsome black, white 
and tan English setter dog, whelped May 3, 1885, by 
champion Plantagenet ex Matchless (Roderick II. 
ex Jennie); choice of litter. Both dogs are thor- 
oughly yard broken, will charge, to-ho, retrieve 
and point. They are very handsome and are per- 
fectly healthy. Warrant them to suit purchaser or 
refund money. Price $50 each. For "= a 


uryport, Mass. _feb11,2t 
K 9 Breaking Kennels. 


‘ She Benue. 


THE 


Western Pa. Poultry Society 


Will hold their Twelfth Annual 


BENCH SHOW OF DOGS 


March 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
Show to close at 6 P. M. on the 19th. 
At Grand Central Skating Rink. 
Pennsylvania ave. & Sixth st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
For Premium List address 
feb11,4t CO. B. ELBEN, Secretary. 


NEW HAVEN KENNEL CLUB, 
THIRD ANNUAL BENCH SHOW OF 


DOGS, 
At Second Regiment Armory, 
March 30 and 31, April 1 and 2, 1886, 


Entries close Saturday, March 13, 1886. 
Entries must be made to 
S. R. HEMINGWAY, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Rosecroft Kennels. 


Birmingham, Conn. 











Puppies by champion Plantagenet (A.K.R. ) 
ex Furest Dora (A.K.R. 500) for sale, whelped Nov. 
17. Are black and white, very handsome. 





St. Bernards 


Of purest Swiss strains, recently 
imported. Several fine dogs and 
bitches and a few puppies are in 
my hands to be disposed of. | 
can promise purchasers they are 
of excellent pedigree, and full of 
true St. Bernard character. 
Address with stamp, 


W. W. Tucker, 


P. O. Box 1338, N. Y. 








Valuable Dogs For Sale. 
BLUE BELL, English setter bitch, winner of 


many prizes. 

NEVISON, the acknowledged champion mastiff 
of America. 

VANDAL, brindle mastiff; a big, fine dog. Price 
oe Two splendid young mastiffs by champion 

e 


vison, age 8 mos, 
C. H. MASON, Bay Ridge, L. I. 


FOREST CITY KENNELS. 
St. Bernards and English Pugs. 


IN THE STUD. 
Champion rough-coated St. Bernard Cesar 
(A.K.R. 22); fee $25. English pug Sam; fee $10. 
Pups for sale. Address with stamp, Portland, Me. 


STRATFIELD KENNELS. 

Dogs of all breeds boarded and conditioned for 
shows. Setters and pointers trained for field trials 
and private use. t of accommodations and 
attendance. Main building 100x14; Sixteen runs 
6x50, with running stream through all. 


Dogs For Sale. 


All communications should be addressed to JAS. 
SEELEY, Lock Box 1887, Bridgeport, Conn. Best 
of references. 











R A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 
well bro! pointers and setters, also 
boarded and bro satisfaction teed. 
dreas H. B. RICHMOND. Lakeville. Masa. Sept22.tf 


R SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 

several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some choice - 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HUMMELL, 
Denver, Col aplié.tf 


R SALE.—GLENDON, AN IMPORTED ENG 

lish mastiff, whelped Sept. 22, 1883; 30in. high, 

of fine form, with standard markings, of good dis- 

position: raised in the house, in good health; a 

reliable watch. Price and reasons for selling on 

application to GEO. B. ORLADY, Huntionion, Pa. 
eb4,4t 


OR SALE LOW TO MAKE ROOM.—LLEW- 

ellin setter bitch Countess Starlight, 18 mos. 

old, b. w. and t. Also one dog and bitch, 4 mos. old, 

from best of stock. For price, etc., address H. W. 
DARGIN, Box 704, Bangor, Me. feb4,tf 


OR SALE.—TWO FIRST-CLASS FIELD DOGS. 

one pointer, 3 y=. old, Strong’s Pete ex Rena 
one English setter, 2 yrs. old, of the Whalen strain; 
also several partially breken pointers and setters 
and three t-class rabbit hounds, GEO. W. 
LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. feb4,2 = 
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